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PEEPACE. 


THE  editor  of  this  volume,  which  records  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  movements  of  this  age  of  pro- 
gression, dedicates  it,  as  a mark  of  respect,  To  those 
Members  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation who  assisted  at  the  First  General 
Meeting  held  at  Canterbury.  He  offers  it  as 
a token  of  the  gratification  he  received  during  the 
Congress,  and  of  his  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
Association  in  extending  its  influence.  He  had  no  pecu- 
niary object  in  printing  this  report,  else  he  might  have 
realized  a large  sum  by  extending  the  impressions  ; for 
the  demand  was  great,  on  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association  on  this  occasion,  and  being  naturally 
looked  for  by  the  members  ; but,  he  has  been  actuated 
solely  by  a desire  to  pay  a tribute  to  those  gentlemen 
who  either  actually  attended  at  Canterbury,  or  by  their 
papers  or  pecuniary  gifts  contributed  to  its  success. 
Their  names  are  enrolled  in  the  transactions. 
He  had  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  rise  and 
advancement  of  this  institution,  and  naturally  felt  much 
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fervent  interest  in  the  success  of  the  general  meeting, 
and  gratification  at  its  attainment.  He,  therefore, 
in  noting  those  whose  sincere  zeal  caused  them  to 
experience  personal  inconvenience  in  preparing  and 
conducting  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  could 
not  but  be  struck,  at  the  entire  absence  of  many,  not 
only  of  the  Committees  of  the  several  sections,  (except- 
ing the  Primeval  one,)  but  also  of  the  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  itself.  Not  only  were  eleven 
out  of  the  twenty  of  the  managing  body  absent,  but 
they  neither  supplied  paper,  note,  or  exhibition, 
nor  in  any  way  gave  aid  to  the  meeting  ; and  out  of 
the  nine  who  did  attend,  two  were  unable,  through 
indisposition,  to  be  present  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  meeting.  In  fact,  the  only  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  observed  by  the  editor,  and  on  whom 
must  have  fallen  the  main  weight  of  the  meeting, 
were  Lord  Albert  Denison  Conyngham,  k.c.h.,  f.s.a., 
Thomas  Crofton  Croker,  esq.,  the  Rev.  John  Bathurst 
Deane,  Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew,  esq.,  Charles  Roach 
Smith,  esq.,  Thomas  Stapleton,  esq..  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  and  Thomas  Wright,  esq.  The  same 
numerical  defection  may  be  observed  in  the  general 
body  of  the  Association ; not  a tenth  part  of  the 
members  were  present  or  assisted  in  any  way.  The 
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editor  lias  no  wish  to  have  any  of  these  among  the 
subscribers  to  his  volume,  unless  it  should  be  for 
the  gratification  of  his  knowing  how  mortified  they 
must  feel  in  reading  an  account  of  triumphs  so  honour- 
able and  extraordinary,  in  which,  they  cannot,  and  do 
not  deserve  to  share  ; for  had  they  comprehended  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Association  was  founded, 
they  must  have  seen  that  drones  in  the  Archaeological 
hive  were  repudiated,  and  a sense  of  shame  should 
have  kept  them  from  permitting  their  names  to  stand 
prominently  forward,  while  their  services  were  kept 
remotely  behind.  The  meeting  was  a bold  attempt, 
and  the  timid  and  insincere  no  doubt  kept  aloof  from 
fear  of  a failure.  Like  the  bat  in  the  fable,  they  side 
with  the  successful  party,  and  will  no  doubt  make 
amends  at  Winchester  for  bad  conduct  at  Canterbury. 
Indeed,  it  was  repeatedly  whispered,  that  those  who 
first  proposed  the  Congress,  and  were  its  loudest 
advocates,  shrank  back  in  dismay,  and  fled  the  field 
when  the  hour  of  trial  and  of  danger  approached. 
The  more  honour  to  those  who  acted  with  cool,  de- 
liberate judgment,  courage,  and  consistency  ° and,  who 
indifferent  to  the  result,  devoted  themselves  to  a good 
cause,  in  the  furtherance  of  which,  even  defeat  wrould 
have  been  glorious. 
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How  it  was  that  the  Central  Committee  did  not 
print  a report  of  the  meeting,  cannot  be  comprehended, 
as  at  Canterbury  it  was  asserted  that  a volume  would 
be  issued.  The  absence  of  so  many  of  the  Central 
Committee,  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  same 
origin — a little  want  of  zeal,  activity,  and  business 
habits.  Their  proceedings  are  now  disjointed.  Pro- 
fessor Willis’s  paper  was  given  to  Mr.  Parker  and  a 
book  made  of  it,  only  a note  in  reference  to  it  appear- 
ing in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  ; and  the  “So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries”  have  received  many  of  the  papers 
for  insertion  in  the  Archeeologia.  Thus,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  has  been  kept,  in  its  real  magni- 
tude, from  public  view.  This  ill-advised  course  sug- 
gested to  the  editor,  that,  as  a member  of  the  As- 
sociation, he  would  be  only  doing  his  duty,  in  attempt- 
ing to  supply  the  want  of  an  entire  report,  by  reprinting 
the  local  newspapers  and  introducing  his  own  memo- 
randa, &c.,  kc. 

There  were  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  honour- 
ed the  Congress  with  their  presence,  whose  names  do 
not  appear  in  this  volume, — through  their  not  con- 
forming to  the  request  of  the  Managing  Committee, 
“ that  they  would  enter  their  names  in  the  Visiting 
Book  of  the  Canterbury  Museum.” 
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Bidding  adieu  to  the  shady  side  of  the  picture,  upon 
which,  perchance,  he  has  too  long  dwelt,  the  editor 
turns  to  the  pleasing  task  of  tendering  his  grateful 
acknowledgements  to  the  following  gentlemen,  to 
whom  he  feels  most  deeply  indebted  for  their  valuable 
assistance  in  furnishing  him  either  with  papers,  notes, 
revisions  of  proofs,  etchings,  wood  engravings,  or 
drawings. 

The  Bev.  W.  H.  Barham 

Alfred  Bartholomew,  esq.,  F.S. A.  for  the  wood  engra- 
ving of  Barfreston  church 
John  Barton,  esq.,  Hall-place,  Bexley. 

Thomas  Bateman,  jun.,  esq.,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire. 
Sir  W.  Betham,  knt,,  F.S.  A.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
William  Henry  Blaauw,  esq.,  M.A.,  for  an  illustra- 
tive wood  engraving. 

Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  esq. 

John  Britton,  esq.,  F.S. A. 

The  Bev.  W.  Buckland,  D.D.  Christ  Church,  Oxford 
Alexander  Horace  Burkitt,  esq.,  to  whom  he  is  also  in- 
debted for  the  etching  of  Barfreston  church,  the 
Pharos,  Dover,  and  the  drawings  of  Bichborough 
Castle 

Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  F.S. A. 

The  Bev.  W.  Chesshyre. 
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Edward  Cresy,  esq.,  sen.,  for  his  notes  upon  Barfreston 
church. 

Edward  Cresy,  esq.,  jun.,  for  his  able  translation  of 
Gervase’s  description  of  the  burning  and  repair- 
ing of  the  Cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
for  the  illustrating  ground-plan 

William  Crafter,  esq..  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance 
Department,  Gravesend  Fort. 

The  Rev.  John  Bathurst  Deane,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  Rev.  Godfrey  Faussett,  D.D.,  Margaret  Professor 
of  Divinity,  Oxford 

William  Stevenson  Fitch,  esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gilman,  for  the  inscriptions  in  Barfreston 
church 

George  Godwin,  jun.,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

James  Orchard  Halliwell,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Rev.  Charles  Hartshorne,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

W.  H.  Hatcher,  esq. 

Edward  Hoare,  esq. 

Rev.  Stephen  Isaacson,  M.A. 

Joseph  Jardine,  esq. 

William  Jerdan,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  the  engravings  of 
the  inscription  upon  the  Venetian  Vase 

Mark  Antony  Lower,  esq.,  for  the  engraving  to  illus- 
trate the  paper  on  the  Pelham  Buckle 
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Capt.  F.  B.  Martin  r.n.  Harbour  master,  Ramsgate 
William  Masters,  esq.,  Alderman  of  Canterbury 
William  Masters,  esq. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Riddell  Moody,  Rector  of  Chartham 
George  Neame,  esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury 
The  Rev.  James  Peto,  Vicar  of  Preston,  next  Favers- 
ham,  for  the  inscriptions  on  the  monument  erected 
in  Preston  church  by  the  Earl  of  Cork 
W.  J.  Pettigrew,  esq  , M.I). 

J.  R.  Planche,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  Rev.  Beale  Post,  and  also  for  an  accompanying 
illustrative  lithograph  map 
Edward  Pretty,  esq. 

John  Adey  Repton,  esq  , F.S.A. 

Henry  S.  Richardson,  esq. 

W.  H.  Rolfe,  esq. 

Charles  Roach  Smith,  esq  , F.S.A.,  not  only  for 
valuable  assistance  in  his  official  capacity  of 
Secretary  at  Canterbury,  but  also  for  great  per- 
sonal kindness  subsequently 
Allport  Smith,  esq. 

A.  F.  Sprague,  esq. 

Thomas  Stapleton,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  to  whom  the  editor 
has  to  offer  his  best  thanks  for  revising  the 
abridgement  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  paper  on 
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the  Succession  of  William  of  Arques ; and  also 
to  apologise  for  having  returned  the  MS.  con- 
trary to  Mr.  S’s  wishes 

John  Sydenham,  esq.,  to  whom  he  has  likewise  to 
apologise,  for  not  having  had  engraved  the 
beautiful  specimen  of  “ The  Kimmeridge  Coal 
Money,”  so  handsomely  forwarded 
The  Kev.  W.  Vallance  for  illustrating  lithographs 
Henry  Vizitelly,  esq.,  for  casts  from  the  wood  blocks, 
engraved  expressly  for  that  spirited  publication 
“ The  Pictorial  Times” 

And  finally  to  T.  Wright,  esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  for 
extracts  from  the  Archaeological  Album  ; a work, 
which  it  is  hoped,  will  meet  that  appreciation  from 
the  archaeological  community  it  so  richly  merits; — 
and  destitute  of  which,  no  library  can  contain  a 
complete  review  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bri- 
tish Archaeological  Association  at  Canterbury. 
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THE  Central  Committee  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  issued  a Circular  on  the  tenth  of  July, 
1844,  to  the  members,  informing  them,  that,  it  had 
been  resolved,  to  hold  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  during  the  second  week  in  September,  at  Can- 
terbury. The  chief  objects  being  to  promote  a perso- 
nal interest  between  antiquaries  and  historical  inqui- 
rers residing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  or 
abroad — to  extend  the  limited  knowledge  possessed 
of  many  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  our  forefathers 
—to  elucidate  doubtful  portions  of  our  national  his- 
tory— to  inspire  a taste  for  art,  science  and  polite  li- 
terature— and,  to  afford  the  equally  pleasurable  and 
profitable  results  to  be  derived  from  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers  on  antiquarian  and  historical  sub- 
jects, combined  with  visiting  and  examining  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  locality.  It  also  stated,  that  a ticket 
for  the  meeting  would  be  requisite,  which,  could  be 
obtained,  for  one  guinea,  of  the  treasurer  or  general 
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secretaries,  the  bearer  also  to  introduce  a lady ; 
giving,  moreover,  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  sec- 
tional and  general  meetings,  to  visit  the  Cathedral, 
and  other  places  of  local  interest,  to  attend  all  soirdes, 
excursions,  etc.,  that  might  be  made,  during  the  week, 
by  the  members  of  the  Association. 

With  a view  to  the  convenient  distribution  of  the 
papers  for  reading,  four  sections  were  proposed  to  be 
formed  : 

1.  A section  of  Primeval  Antiquities,  to  include  all  antiquities 

previous  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

2.  One  of  Medieval  Antiquities. 

3.  One  of  Architecture. 

4.  One  of  History. 

All  persons  intending  to  communicate  papers  to  either 
of  these  sections,  were  requested  to  make  known  their 
intention  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  that  section,  and 
to  send  the  paper  itself  to  be  laid  before  the  sectional 
committee  previously  to  the  time  of  meeting. 

Although  the  subjects  to  be  treated  in  the  papers 
read  before  the  sectional  meetings,  were  only  limited 
within  the  general  objects  of  such  section,  yet  it  was 
stated,  that  it  was  hoped  that  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Association  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  for- 
ward particular  monuments  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  held,  and  gentlemen  residing  within  the 
county  were  especially  invited  to  communicate  their 
observations  and  collections  relating  to  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  their  own  neighbourhood. 
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The  following  list  contains  the  officers  and  the 
committees  for  the  meeting  of  the  year  1844  : 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 


ijjSresUJent. 

The  Lord  Albert  Denison  Conyngham,  K.C.H.,  F.S.A. 

treasurer. 

Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew,  esq..  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Secretaries. 


Charles  Roach  Smith,  esq.»  F.S.A, 

The  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Sectional  Committees. 

Matthew  Bell,  esq. 

Rev.  William  Bennett,  M.A. 

Thomas  Crofton  Croker,  esq.,  F.S.A., 
M.R.I.A. 

Rev.  Francis'Dawson.'M. A.,  Prebendary' 
of  Canterbury. 

Rev.  Godfrey  Faussett,  D.D. 

Benjamin  Ferrey,  esq.,  F.I.B.A. 

The  Ven.  William  Hale  Hale,  M.A. 

Archdeacon  of  London. 

Rev.  Stephen  Isaacson,  M A, 


Albert  Way,  esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.  S.A. 

William  V.  Pettigrew,  esq.,  M.D. 

James  Robinson  Planchd,  esq.,  F.S.A. 
Ambrose  Poynter,  esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  Inst. 
Brit,  Arch. 

William  Henry  Rclfe,  esq. 

Thomas  Stapleton,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Strangford, 
G.C.B..G.C.H.,F.R.S. , F.S.A. 

James  Whatman,  esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 

Thomas  Wright,  esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France. 


Draftsman. 

F.  W.  Fairholt,  esq.,  F.S.A. 


SECTIONAL  COMMITTEES.— Primeval  Section. 


^reslKent. 

William  Richard  Hamilton,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A. 

Utce=\Srestttcm!3. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Sir  James  Annesley,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 


Secretaries. 


Charles  Roach  Smith,  esq  , F.S.A. 

Edmund  Tyrell  Artis, esq.,  F.S.A. 
Thomas  Bateman,  esq. 

Sir  William Betham,  F.S.A.  Ulster  King 
of  Arms. 

Samuel  Birch,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

Matthew  Ilolbeche  Bloxam.esq., 

Rev.  Professor  William  BucUand,  D.D,, 
F.R.S. 


William  V.  Pettigrew,  esq.  ,M.D. 

Rev.  John  Bathurst  Deane.  M.  A.,  F.S.A. 
William  Jordan,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L., 
and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Real 
Academia  de  la  Historia  of  Spain. 
Charles  Kbnig,  esq.,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew,  esq.,  F.R.S; 
F.S.A. 

John  Sydenham,  esq. 
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MEDIEVAL  SECTION. 


^reslUent. 

The  Veil.  Charles  Parr  Burney,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban’s. 

tucc=Ip  residents. 

The  ltev.  J.  H.  Spry,  D.  D.,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury. 

Sir  Richard  Wcstmacott,  R.  A.,  F.S.A. 

Secretaries. 

Thomas  Stapleton,  esq.,  F.S.A.  James  Robinson  Planchd,  esq'.,  F. S. A. 


William  Beattie,  esq.,  M.D. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.  F.R.S, 
F.S.A. 

George  R.  Corner,  esq.,  F.S.A, 

Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Rev.  II.  Parr  Hamilton,  M.A. , F.R.S. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Hassells,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Lambert  B.  Larking,  M.A. 
John  Noble,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

Dawson  Turner,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Albert  Way,  esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.  S.A. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SECTION. 


|9i*eslt(ent. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Willis,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Professor,  Cambridge. 

Ulce^resItJcnts. 

Charles  Barry,  esq.,  R.A.  Edward  Blore,  esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S,,  F.S.A. 

Secretaries. 

Benjamin  Ferrey,  esq.,  F.I.B.A. 

Ambrose  Poynter,  esq..  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  British  Architects, 


John  Britton,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

Decimus  Burton,  esq.,  F.S  A,,  F.I.B.A. 
George  Godwin,  Jun.  esq. , F.R.S.  F.S.  A. 
Joseph  Gwilt,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

Capt.  H.  G.  Hamilton,  It.  N. 

Richard  Charles  Hussey,  esq., 


Charles  Manby,  esq..  Secretary  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

John  Henry  Parker,  esq.,  Sec.  Arch. 
Soc.,  Oxford. 

Charles  James  Richardson,  esq.  F.S  A, 
F.I.B.A. 


HISTORICAL  SECTION. 


^Oceslttent. 

Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  K.C.H.,  F.S.A. 

Utce^SvesIttents. 

Thomas  Amyot,  esq  , F.R.S.,  Trcas.  S.A. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Bosworth,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Secretaries. 

Thomas  Croft  on  Croker,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A. 

Thomas  Wright,  esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
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William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  esq. 
Joseph  Arden,  esq. 

William  Ayrton,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
John  Barrow,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

Peter  Cunningham,  esq. 

James  Orchard  Halliwell,  esq.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 


James  Heywood,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

G.  P.  R.  James,  esq. 

Thomas  William  King,  esq.,  F.8.A.r 
Rouge  Dragon. 

John  Gough  Nicholls,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  Cuthbert  Sharpe. 


LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 


George  Neame,  esq.,  Mayor  of  Canter- 
bury. 

John  Brent,  esq., 'Alderman. 

Henry  Cooper,  esq.,  Alderman. 

William  Masters,  esq.,  Alderman. 


Edward  Plummer,  esq.,  Alderman. 
George  Austin,  esq.,  Town  Councillor, 
John  Brent,  Jun.  esq.,  Town  Councillor. 
William  Plummer,  esq. .Town  Councillor 
Henry  Kingsford,  esq. 


The  circular  further  stated,  that  the  sections  would 
assemble  on  the  morning  of  every  alternate  day  of 
the  week  devoted  to  the  meeting  ^ the  intermediate 
days  to  be  occupied  with  visits  to  monuments,  excur- 
sions, etc. 

The  circular  terminated  with  the  Central  Committee 
expressing  their  great  gratification  in  being  able  to 
announce  that  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  in  the  handsom- 
est manner,  had  thrown  open  the  whole  of  the  Cathedral 
to  the  inspection  of  the  curious ; that  the  Municipal 
Authorities,  with  equal  liberality,  had  placed  their 
Archives  and  Museum,  at  the  service  of  visitors  ; that 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  would  contribute  to  the  general  interest 
by  publicly  unrolling  an  Egyptian  Mummy  ; whilst 
above  all,  that  the  noble  President  after  accompanying 
the  Members  to  the  opening  of  some  Saxon  barrows  at 
Breach  Down,  would  afterwards  entertain  them  at  his 
mansion  in  Bourne  Park. 

During  the  last  week  in  August,  a programme  AVas 
published,  explaining  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
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central  committee ; adding  besides,  that  the  local  com- 
mittee had  charged  themselves  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  necessary  pre-arrangements  at  Canter- 
bury ; -members  desirous  of  making  other  enquiries 
were  requested  to  apply  to  John  Brent,  esq.,  of  that 
city,  who  had  promised  to  render  every  assistance  in 
his  power  to  strangers. 

The  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  the  Guildhall,  the 
use  of  which,  the  city  authorities  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Association. 

PROGRAMME. 


Monday , September  9th , 1844: 

Meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  several  Sections  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  business  of  the  week,  at  one  o’clock. 

General  Meeting — The  President's  Address,  at  three  o’clock. 

Primeval  Section  and  Evening  Conversazione,  and  the  reading  a 
paper  on  Barrows,  at  eight  o’clock. 

Tuesday,  September  1C )th. 

Opening  of  Saxon  Barrows,  in  the  Park  of  Lord  Albert  Conyng- 
ham,  at  Bourne. — Primeval  Section  in  the  Evening  at  8 o’clock 
Wednesday,  September  1 \th. 

Medieval  Section  at  twelve  o’clock. — Architectural  Section  in  the 
Evening  at  eight  o’clock. — Conversazione. 

Thursday,  September  12 th. 

Excursions  to  Riehborough  and  Barfreston  Church  to  inspect  the 
Antiquities. 

Friday,  September  \3th. 

Historical  Section  at  eleven  o’clock. — Primeval  Section  at  three 
o’clock. — Unrolling  of  an  Egyptian  Mummy  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening. 

Saturday,  September  \Ath. 

General  Meeting — Reports  of  Committees,  &c.?  at  eleven  o’clock. 
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The  Literary  Gazette  has  the  following  able  intro- 
ductory article  upon  the  British  Archaeological  Associ- 
ation, which  the  compiler  of  these  pages  trusts  will  be 
acceptable  to  its  readers . 

“ Before  we  begin  our  notice  of  the  proceedings  at 
Canterbury,  we  take  leave  to  congratulate  the  Associ- 
ation on  one  ‘great  fact’  — the  number  of  eminent  and 
beneficed  clergymen  who  attended  and  took  an  active 
share  in  all  that  was  done.  Their  spiritual  functions 
apart,  the  most  intellectual  and  learned  residents  of 
many  an  ancient  English  parish  were  there  ; and  from 
such  men  every  thing  is  to  be  expected  for  the  prosperity 
of  such  an  institution.  A little  investigation  of  the 
long  past,  where  tradition  points  the  way,  and  a care 
and  conservation  of  the  visible  ( whether  in  faint  vesti- 
ges or  indestructible  monuments)  which  remains  in 
hundreds  of  localities  where  their  influence  is  all-suffi- 
cient, will  alone  do  more  for  the  antiquities  of  the 
country  in  three  years  than  has  been  done  in  centuries. 
Up  to  this  period,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of 
zealous  and  laborious  individuals  ( who  have  made 
themselves  immortal  names  by  it),  we  can  consider  no 
more  to  have  been  accomplished  than  the  throwing  of 
casual  or  occasional  lights  upon  interesting  branches 
of  the  subject ; but  when  we  have  eyes  on  every  quarter, 
and  all  traces  are  collected,  and  every  individual  dis- 
covery, idea,  and  communication,  is  sifted  into  its  real 
value  by  the  best  informed  and  most  competent  autho- 
rities, it  needs  no  prophetic  ken  to  anticipate  that  the 
spirit  and  the  literature  of  antiquarianism  will  speedily 
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assume  a very  different  aspect  from  what  it  has  hitherto 

done.  No  intelligent  person  who  has  travelled  quietly 

• . 

over  the  land  (before  or  out  of  the  ways  of  railways), 
and  taken  even  a stray  glance  at  some  remote  village 
church — at  some  marvellous  stone  on  a moor — at  some 
cairn  where  fairies  used  to  meet— -at  some  strange-look- 
ing  rocks — (we  are  sorry  to  say  generally)  brought  by 
the  Evil  One  from  a remote  distance,  there  being  none 
such  in  the  neighbourhood— at  some  feudal  castle-walls 
esteemed  and  valued  as  being  very  pictures  of  ruins,— 
at  some  cave,  never  safely  explored — at  some  magic 
circles,  somehow  connected  with  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table — or  some  singular  traditionary  relics  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  Robin  Hood  ; —no  intelligent  traveller, 
we  repeat,  who  has  merely  looked  about  him,  has  failed 
to  encounter  these  actual  sights  or  ignorant  wonders, 
being  now  in  our  day,  as  they  have  been  for  centuries, 
objects  of  fanciful  invention,  historical  error,  common 
misrepresentation,  or  barbarian  destruction.  Is  it  not 
time  they  should  be  understood?  Is  it  not  time  that 
childish  fables  and  peasant  tales  should  yield  to  truth  ? 
That  the  fast-fading  records  of  the  events  of  other  ages 
should  be  read  ? That  sties  and  roads  should  no 
more  be  the  tombs  and  obliteration  of  centuries? 

‘The  time  has  come!’ 

Much  has  been  lost ; but  much  may  yet  be  retrieved, 
and  much  may  be  saved.  The  parochial  clergy  who 
have  joined  the  Archaeological  Association  have  only 
to  persevere  in  the  course  on  which  they  have  so  spirit- 
edly entered  ; and  with  the  centralising  aid  and  advice 
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of  this  body,  the  British  Isles  from  their  earliest  history 

will  spring  into  a new  day.” 

Ainsworth,  in  alluding  to  the  selection  of  Canterbury 
by  the  Association  as  the  place  wherein  to  hold  the 
first  gathering  of  Archaeologists,  racily  observes  . 
“Neither  the  fame  nor  the  hospitality  of  Canterbury  of 
old  are  gone  by,  or  extinct.  True,  that  at  the  site  of 
one  of  its  gateways,  modern  cynicism  has  erected  oppo- 
site to  an  old  heart-shaped  shield,  bearing  the  inscription 

* 1671/  a recent  and  tasteless  slab,  with  the  ominous 
word,  ‘Farewell,  1835/  But,  notwithstanding  the 
questionable  politeness  of  this  indication,  opposed  as 
it  is  to  the  geniality  of  that  of  the  seventieth  century, 
Canterbury  is  still  itself,  and,  in  point  of  feeling,  remains 
as  it  was  when  pilgrims  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  se- 
cond Henry,  to  lay  their  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  Becket. 
Its  ramparts  which  have  resisted  Danes,  Normans,  and 
parliamentary  forces,  still  struggle  into  sight  from 
amidst  picturesque  old  houses,  or  are  moulded  into 
public  promenades.  A Norman  keep  ; and  one  of  its 
old  gateways,  with  round  towers  and  portcullis,  still 
exist.  Its  monastic  and  palatial  luins,  rich  with 
historical  recollections  of  early  Christianity,  of  wedded 
loves,  and  of  pious  retribution,  are  also  to  be  found 
adorned  with  leering  and  grotesque  corbels,  commem- 
morative  of  the  monks  that  loved 

“ a fat  swan  best  of  any  rost,” 

and  above  all  rises  a cathedral  no  less  venerable  for 
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antiquity  than  distinguished  by  its  surpassing  beauty 
and  architectural  excellence. 

“ It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  the  archaeologists 
of  Great  Britain,  assembling  as  an  association  to  exa- 
mine the  antiquities  of  a locality,  to  discuss  antiquarian 
and  historical  subjects  generally,  to  promote  mutual 
intercourse,  and  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  preservation  of 
monuments  of  olden  time,  should  have  made  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  the  empire— one,  from  whence 
Christianity  was  first  diffused  over  the  land,  and  in  and 
around  which,  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  old  English 
ruins  bristle  up  at  every  point,  or  steal  into  view  from 
the  most  obscure  and  remote  corners,  and  which,  in  one 
particular  instance,  carry  the  eye  through  almost  the 
whole  series  of  changes  effected  by  time  in  the  features 
of  Gothic  architecture — the  first  point  of  their  first 
experimental  and  successful  meeting. 

“The  great  advantages,  indeed,  enjoyed  by  the 
archaeologist,  is,  that  he  has  to  do  with  local  things, 
which,  if  not  living,  are  still  existing  forms,  appealing 
in  mute  eloquence  to  the  eye,  and  to  which,  by  the 
power  of  mind  and  genius,  he  lends  life,  resuscitating 
the  past  for  the  benefit  of  the  present.  Comparisons 
are  proverbially  insisted  upon  as  objectionable  ; but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  remark,  that  the  perfect  ease  and 
genial  sympathies  of  the  British  Archaeologists,  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  apprehensiveness  and  frigidity 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  men  of  science,  and  that  in  a 
manner  highly  favourable  to  those  who  had  not  gleaned 
austerity  from  the  lessons  of  the  past,  or  self-sufficiency 
from  a successful  wisdom. 
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“ It  was  tlie  fancy  of  a distinguished  modern  writer, 
that  peculiar  and  characteristic  living  forms  might  be 
supposed  to  spring  from  the  variety,  beauty,  and  gro- 
tesqueness of  shapes  and  outlines,  which  belong  to 
cathedral  structures,  and  which  succeed  to  one  another 
in  the  dim  light  suffused  through  stained  glass,  or 
shaded  by  lengthening  aisles  and  lofty  arches,  in  such 
mysterious  multitude  ; and  the  deformed  tenant  of  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  was  the  living  form  given  to 
such  an  abstract  idea.  But  far  different,  and  far  more 
practical,  are  our  conceptions  of  propriety.  No  one 
could  have  attended  the  Association  of  British  Archaeo- 
logists at  Canterbury,  and  met  in  harmony  of  intercourse 
with  the  numerous  church  dignitaries  who  came  thither 
from  all  parts  of  England — from  London,  Oxford,  Here- 
ford, and  St.  Albans,  but  must  have  felt  that  such  men 
combining  a fine  simplicity  of  mind  and  warmth  of 
feeling,  with  the  highest  intellectual  attributes,  were 
the  best  possible  representatives  of  those  noble  edifices 
from  whence  they  may  be  almost  said  to  emanate  ; and 
that  unlike  the  learned  and  cloistered  recluse  of  old, 

“ when  he  is  rekkeles, 

Is  like  to  a fish  that  is  waterless  ; 

(This  is  to  say,  a monk  out  of  his  cloistre ;) 

This  ilke  text  he  held  not  worth  an  oistre,” — 

they  lost  neither  in  dignity  nor  power,  by  being  for  a 
moment  torn  away  from  the  holy  precincts,  to  mingle 
with  the  open  world.” 
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GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 
|9res(Kent. 


The  Lord  Albert  Denison  Conyngham,  K.C.H.,  F.S.A. 

treasurer. 

Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew,  esq..  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Secretaries. 

Charles  Roach  Smith,  esq.»  F.S.A,  Albert  Way,  esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.  S.A. 


IN  accordance  with  the  Programme  previously 
noticed,  the  general  committee  met  at  the  Guild  Hall, 
on  Monday,  September  9th,  1844,  at  two  o’clock,  to 
arrange  preliminaries.  It  was  then  settled,  that  no 
alteration  from  the  printed  plans  should  be  made. 
As  ill-health  had  prevented  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert Way,  one  of  the  secretaries,  the  labour  devolving 
upon  Mr.  C.  Koach  Smith,  his  coadjutor,  was  lightened 
by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wright. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  members  who  took 

tickets  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 

association  ; nearly  all  of  whom  signed  their  names, 

in  the  visiting  book  of  the  city’s  Museum,  affixing,  in 

some  instances  their  Canterbury  addresses. 

Arden,  Joseph,  esq.,  Rickmansworth  Park,  Herts,  v. 

Ashpitel,  Arthur,  esq.,  Clapton  Square,  Lion.  v. 

Amyott,  Thomas,  esq  , F.S.A.,  13,  James  street,  Westminster. 
Austen,  George,  esq.,  Canterbury. 

Ainsworth,  W.  Harrison,  esq.  Ken  sal  Manor  house,  Manor  road.  v. 
Ayrton,  William,  esq.  Dorset  Square,  Fountain,  v. 

Betham,  Sir.  W.,  Knight,  F.S  A.,  Ulster  King  at  Arms,  Dublin 
Castle,  Fountain,  v. 

Bailey,  C.  esq.,  F.S. A.  Gracechurch  street 

Baker,  A.  St.  John,  esq.  Mount  Calverlv,  Tunbridge  Wells,  v. 

Barlow,  Rev.  C.  G.  T.,  Palace  Street,  v. 

Barham,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Fountain,  v, 

Bartlett,  John  Pemberton,  esq.,  Canterbury. 

Bateman,  Thomas,  esq.  Bakewell,  Queen's  Head.  v. 

Beioley,  , esq  , Canterbury. 

Bennett,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  Senior  Minor  Canon,  Canterbury. 
Booth,  W.  J.  esq.  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  British  Artists 
Bradstreet,  Rev.  W.  Lower  Hardres.  v. 

Brent,  Barton  John,  esq.  v. 

Britton,  John,  esq.  F.S. A.,  Fountain. 

Bland,  William,  esq.,  Hartlip. 

Blencowe,  R.  W.  esq.  The  Hooke,  Lewes,  v. 

Bloxam,  Matthew  Holbeche,  esq.  Rugby,  v. 

Bowman,  William,  esq.  High  street  v. 

Burch  ell,  D.  esq.  v. 

Buckley,  G.  esq.,  Harbledown 
Buckland,  Rev.  William,  D.D.  Oxford  v. 

Burch,  Thomas  Rout,  esq.  St.  Stephen  s.  v. 

Burch,  Thomas,  Senior,  esq.  v. 

Burkitt,  Alexander  Horace,  esq.,  Clapham  Rise. 

Burney,  the  Venerable  C.  P.  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban’s,  r. 
Canterbury,  The  Mayor  of,  George  Neame,  esq. 
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Canterbury,  The  Sheriff  of,  C.  Brock,  esq. 

Chaffers,  W.  Junior,  esq.  v. 

Clarke,  Joseph,  esq.  Saffron  Walden,  v. 

Clarke,  II.  M.,  esq.  London, 

Coombs,  William  Addison,  esq.  Queen  s Head.  v. 

Coombe,  Thomas,  esq.  London. 

Cooper,  Thomas  Sankey,  esq.  v. 

Corner,  G R.,  esq.  F.S.A.  London 

Croker,  T.  Crofton,  esq.  Admiralty,  Fountain,  v. 

Cunningham,  Peter,  esq.  Audit  office,  Somerset  house,  v. 

Darwall,  Rev.,  Leicester,  B.A.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Criggion,  Albers- 
bury.  v. 

Davies,  Major,  53rd  Regt.,  Dover. 

Dawson,  Rev.,  Francis,  The  Oaks  v. 

Deane,  Rev.  John  Bathurst,  Fountain,  v. 

Delamotte,  Philip,  II.  Fountain,  v. 

Delmar,  W.  esq.  The  Elms.  v. 

Dixon,  F.  esq.  Worthing,  v. 

Dickson,  J.  esq.  Canterbury 

Dun  kin,  Alfred  John,  esq.  Queen's  Head,  \. 

Ellis,  Rev.  John,  London  v 

Fairholt,  F.  W.,  esq.  F.S.A. , 41,  St.  George’s  Place 
Faussett,  Rev.  Godfrey,  D.D.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Ox- 
ford ; Heppington 

Faussett, esq.  Heppington 

Faussett,  esq.  Heppington 

Fitch,  V\  illiam  Stephenson,  esq.  Ipswich,  Falstaff.  v. 

Freud,  George,  esq.  Canterbury 
Glover,  Rev.  G.  Dover 

Godfrey,  J.  esq.,  Brook- street  house,  Ash.  v. 

Godwin,  George,  Junior,  esq.  The  Rose.  v. 

Hereford,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  v. 

Hale,  Veu.  William,  Archdeacon  of  London,  Charter  House. 

Hallet,  Rev.  C.  II.,  Higham 
Hawkins,  Walter,  esq.  F.S.A.,  London. 

Hall,  Charles,  esq.  Biandford,  Dorset,  Queen's  Head , v. 
Haslewood,  Rev.  F.  F.  Rainham.  v. 

Halliwell,  James  Orchard,  esq.  Islip,  Queen  s Head.  v. 

Hartshorne,  Rev.  C.,  Cogenhoe,  Northamptonshire 
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Henslow,  S.  W„  esq  , London. 

Horne,  Rev.,  Edward,  at  the  Rev.  J.  Metcalf's , Precincts,  v. 
Hudson,  (he  Misses,  Guilton  town  near  Ash  v. 

Hunt,  W.  P.  esq.,  Ipswich,  Falstaff.  v. 

Hussey,  Richard  Charles,  esq.  Birmingham,  Fountain 
Isaacson,  Rev.  Stephen,  Dymchurch,  Queen  s Head.  v. 

Iliff,  W.  T.  esq.  M.D.,  Newington,  Surrey,  v. 

Jackson,  llev.,  S.  Ipswich,  Falstaff.  v. 

Jewett,  Orlando,  Oxford 

Jones,  George,  esq.  London 

Keen,  Dewell,  esq.  Palace  Street,  v. 

Ivenwick,  Miss,  Stone  House,  Canterbury  v. 

Kbnig  Charles,  esq,  British  Museum,  Fountain,  v. 

Lacey,  Herbert,  esq.  v. 

Lott,  Thomas,  esq.  F.S.A.,  London  v. 

Martin,  Charles,  esq.  v. 

Masters,  William,  esq.  Alderman  of  the  City  of  Canterbury  v. 
Masters,  William,  Junior,  esq.  Museum  Secretary,  Canterbury,  v 
Masters,  Algernon,  esq.  Tunbridge,  v. 

Montefiore,  Sir  M. 

Moody,  Rev.  H.  R.,  Chartham 
Moxhay,  Edward,  esq.  London. 

Myers,  Backhouse,  esq.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  v. 

Nash,  C.  esq.  Moorgate  street,  City 

Nelson,  Rev.,  G.  M.  Boddicott  Grange,  Banbury,  v. 

Nicholls,  John  Gough,  esq.  F.S.A.,  Westminster,  v. 

Noble,  John,  esq.  F.S.A.,  London,  v. 

Norman,  Thomas  Wightwick,  esq.  v. 

Oxford,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

Papillon,  Rev.  J.  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Lexden,  Essex 
Parker,  J.  H.  esq.,  Oxford,  Fountain,  v. 

Penny,  Rev.  Edward,  Ash  Vicarage. 

Petit,  Rev.  Louis  H.,  Shiffnal 

Pettigrew,  Thomas  Joseph,  esq.  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  8,  Saville-row 

Pettigrew,  William  J.  esq.  M.D.  30,  Chester  street,  Grosvenor-pl 

Tryer,  Thomas,  esq.  Finsbury 

Planclie,  J.  R.  esq.  F.S.A.  Brompton 

Plummer,  Edward,  esq.  Alderman  of  Canterbury 

Plummer,  William,  esq.  Canterbury 

Plummer,  S.  esq.  Canterbury 
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Richardson,  C.  G.  Lion.  v. 

Rigdcn,  George,  esq.  Burgate  street,  v. 

Roberts,  James,  esq.  v. 

Robinson,  H.  C.  esq.  v. 

Rolfe,  W.  H.,  esq.  Sandwich,  Fountain,  v. 

Rouch,  Frederick,  Rev.  Green  Court,  v. 

Russell,  Rev.  Dr.,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  Oaks.  v. 
Strangford,  The  Viscount,  F.S.A  v. 

Salt,  W.  esq.,  F.S.A.  The  Rose.  v. 

Sandys,  Charles,  esq.  Canterbury  v. 

Spry,  Rev.  Dr.,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury 

Smith,  Charles  Roach,  esq.  F.S.A.  Secretary,  Queen's  Head  v. 
Smith,  John  Russell,  Queen's  Head.  v. 

Smith,  Alford,  esq. 

Smithson,  W.  esq.  Canterbury 
Solly,  Edward,  Junior,  esq. 

Stapleton,  Thomas,  esq.  13,  Wilton  place,  Fountain.  x. 

Stuart,  Alexander,  esq.  Beltras,  Greenock,  v. 

Sydenham,  J.  esq.  Greenwich,  Queen  s Head.  v. 

Tassell,  Mrs.  Canterbury 

Toker,  Richard  Edward,  esq.  Kenfield.  v. 

Traherne,  Rev.  J.  M.  Fountain,  v. 

Twopeny,  J.  esq.  Stockbury 
Vallance,  Ftev.  William,  Maidstone 
Walter,  George,  esq.  Ashford,  v. 

Warner,  Rev.  James  Lee,  Fountain.  v. 

Whatman,  James,  esq.  Vinters,  near  Maidstone,  v. 

White,  Alfred,  esq.  F.G.S.,  London,  v. 

Wigan,  Rev.  W.  Trosley,  Maidstone.  v. 

Wodderspoon,  J.  esq.,  Ipswich,  Falstaff.  v. 

Wollaston,  G.  H.  esq.  London 

Wrench,  Rev.  Frederick,  Stowting  Rectory\  v. 

Wright,  Thomas,  esq.  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Queen's  Head  Hotel.  v. 

The  majority  of  the  gentlemen  were  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of 
their  families. 


The  letter  v at  the  end  of  member's  names  denotes  those  who  signed  the 
Canterbury  Museum  Visiting  book.  The  name  in  italics  was  the  Canterbury 
address  of  the  members  during  the  Session. 
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On  the  same  day,  at  half-past  three  o’clock,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  society,  Lord  Albert  Denison  Conyngham, 
K.C.H.,  F.S.A.,  opened  in  the  Town  Hall,  Canterbury, 
the  first  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association. 

The  lofty  and  capacious  Court  Hall  was  commc- 
diously  and  neatly  fitted  up,  for  the  occasion,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  local  committee.  The  in- 
terior was  decorated  with  portraits  of  some  of  the 
mayors,  and  a few  of  the  benefactors  to  the  city.  Ba- 
sinets, morions,  partizans,  brown  bills,  match-locks 
and  other  curious  weapons,  (some  of  them  formerly 
carried  by  the  city  guard),  were  fancifully  arranged 
at  both  ends  of  the  hall. 


The  noble  president  opened  the  proceedings  with  an 
upon  ffjc  jC^lijccC  of  tfc  ^^^ocuftoit- 


His  lordship  remarked,  that  a disposition  to  cultivate 
intellectual  pursuits  was  making  rapid  progress  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  on  the  continent,  and  this  growing  feeling 
was  especially  manifested  with  regard  to  archaeology.  Most 
men  of  cultivated  minds,  were  now  begining  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  examining  and  pondering  over  the  remains  of 
past  ages ; they  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  taking  for 
truth  the  baseless  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  ; but,  wish- 
ed to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  form  theories  that  would 
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spring  from  a study  of  facts,  well  scrutinized  and  established 
by  the  test  of  personal  examination  and  severe  criticism. 
Archaeology,  thus  placed  on  a sound  footing,  would  go 
hand  in  hand  with  history.  The  antiquary  was  no  longer 
an  object  of  ridicule,  for  it  was  becoming  too  palpable  that 
his  researches  and  discoveries,  perhaps  in  themselves  ap- 
parently trivial,  if  not  immediately  applied  to  practical  pur- 
poses, were  often  seized  by  some  master-mind,  and  render- 
ed subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  unsettled  points  of  the 
highest  historical  importance.  In  order  to  foster  and  di- 
rect this  growing  taste,  the  Archaeological  Association  had 
been  formed,  purposing  to  embrace  a more  numerous  class 
of  persons,  and  to  enter  upon  a wider  field  of  active  research, 
than  that,  to  which  the  exertions  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries have  hitherto  been  directed.  It  aspires  to  enrol  among 
its  members,  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  who 
will  examine  and  describe  antiquities  that  may  be  brought 
to  light  in  their  respective  localities,  and  co-operate  to  pre- 
serve them. 

He  thought  the  assembly  would  agree  with  him,  that  Can- 
terbury was  the  most  fitting  spot  for  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  association,  and  in  selecting  that  city,  every  proper  feel- 
ing and  sense  of  propriety  had  been  consulted,  offering,  as  it 
did,  peculiar  attractions  to  every  distinct  section  of  the 
society.  For  the  Architectural  section,  there  were  numerous 
ecclesiastical  remains  as  well  as  castles  for  description.  For 
the  Primeval,  there  were  Roman  and  early  Saxon  remains  ; 
and  for  the  Medieval,  there  was  a vast  field  open  in  the  later 
Saxon  and  Norman  remains  ; there  were  also  numberless 
specimens  of  architecture— together  with  various  records 
and  documents,  and  monumental  brasses;  and  for  the  His- 
torical section,  a most  extensive  field  presented  itself. 

In  reverting  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
they  would  find  the  intrepid  aborigines, 

“ toto  orbe  divisos,” 

rude  and  uncultivated  as  they  were,  boldly  opposing  them- 
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selves  to  the  veteran  legions  of  Rome,  and  gallantly  flinging 
themselves  into  the  waves,  to  protect  their  native  coast — 
then  might  be  traced  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  Romans 
in  the  country — and  after  their  departure,  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons.  Next,  they  would  see  St.  Augustine  at  the  head  of 
a mission  from  the  papal  court,  coming  over  to  convert  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Christian  religion — that  religion  in 
comparison  with  which,  all  human  knowledge  will  ever  be 
but  foolishness.  They  would  see  the  wife  of  Ethelbert 
bringing  her  royal  consort  to  worship  the  true  God,  in  and 
through  the  name  of  His  divine  Son.  They  would  see  the 
sacking  of  this  city,  ( Canterbury,)  by  the  Danes — next,  the 
Norman  invasion,  by  a conqueror,  who  did  not  dare  to  take 
from  the  men  of  Kent  their  rights.  The  next  striking  fea- 
ture in  history  was  Henry  II.,  causing  the  murder  of  Tho- 
mas a’Becket,  and  afterwards,  when  approaching  the  city? 
descending  from  his  horse  and  walking  barefoot  to  the  cathe- 
dral, to  do  penance  at  the  martyr's  tomb — passing  the  night 
in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  receiving  flagellation  from  the 
monks.  Then,  came  the  marriage  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  to  the  fair  Maid  of  Kent,  and  afterwards,  his  inter- 
ment within  the  Cathedral  walls.  They  would  remember 
the  entertainment  given  within  these  walls,  to  Henry  the 
eighth,  and  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  fifth.  Next  the 
marriage  of  Charles  the  first— then,  the  bold  stand  of  the 
men  of  Kent  against  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  the 
stabling  of  Cromwell’s  troops  in  the  Cathedral.  In  short, 
the  objects  of  interest  were  endless,  and  were  all  calculated 
to  win  for  Canterbury,  the  honour  of  being  the  first  place 
selected  for  the  meeting  of  an  association,  whose  archives, 
from  that  day,  would  occupy  a most  useful  and  interesting 
position,  wherever  intellectual  pursuits  and  the  advance  of 
human  knowledge  were  appreciated.  He  was  perfectly  assu- 
red, that  the  papers  which  would  be  drawn  up  on  the  re- 
searches, would  shew,  that  the  society  had  profited  by  the  ad- 
vantages that  had  presented  themselves.  After  these  few 
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introductory  remarks,  his  lordship  called  on  the  Secretary 
to  read  the  List  of  Papers  which  were  to  be  brought  before 
them. 

The  Secretary,  Charles  Roach  Smith,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  com- 
plied with  this  request;  and  subsequently  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address, 


||^.vp[auaforij  of*  i(je  ol’jccte  anb  0j3<rafeu$  o|  ^^scctaiion 

It  has  not  been  considered  necessary,  ( Mr.  Smith  obser- 
ved,) by  the  Central  Committee  to  prepare  for  the  general 
meeting  a formal  report  of  the  proceedings  during  the  brief 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  Association,  especially  as 
the  frequent  publication  of  the  “ Journal”  brings  the  move- 
ments of  the  Committee  before  the  general  body  of  the 
members.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that, 
on  the  present  occasion,  many  individuals  will  be  among  us, 
who  may  be  deemed  unacquainted,  or  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  nature,  progress,  and  expectations  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  whom  some  brief  remarks  and  general  outline  of  its 
history  may  not  be  unacceptable.  With  this  impression,  I 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  general  committee  to  lay 
before  the  meeting,  a few  statements  and  observations,  which, 
although  hastily  compiled,  will  not,  I hope,  be  deemed  irre- 
velant  or  impertinent  to  the  present  occasion.  Should, 
however,  any  opinion  I may  advance,  fail  to  meet  the  appro- 
val of  the  meeting,  the  individual  who  utters  it,  will  alone 
be  held  responsible. 

I regret,  as  must  all  of  you,  the  absence  on  this  important 
occasion,  of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  with  whom  I have  had  the 
honor  of  being  associated  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Useful  as  his  personal  aid  would  have  been  at  the 
present  time,  and  delighted  as  we  all  should  have  been  in  his 
sharing  with  us  the  gratification  of  witnessing  this  triumph- 
ant evidence  of  the  success  of  labours  in  which  he  has  taken 
so  eminent  a part,  his  absence  would  have  been  less  deplored, 
had  it  arisen  from  causes  other  than  those,  which  now  unhap- 


pily  operate  to  keep  him  from  us.  At  this  moment,  Mr. 
W av  is  labouring  under  serious  indisposition,  partly,  if  not 
wholly  produced  by  the  mental  anxiety  and  physical  exertion 
consequent  on  the  active  part  he  has  taken  in  the  formation 
of  this  association,  in  the  prosecution  of  literary  and  archaeo- 
logical researches,  and  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  duties 
devolving  on  his  official  situation  in  the  society  of  antiquaries. 

The  objects  of  the  association  ( as  stated  by  our  noble 
President,)  and  as  published  in  the  declaration  of  the  Central 
Committee,  are,  to  investigate,  preserve,  and  illustrate  our 
ancient  national  monuments — records,  which  serve  so  ma- 
terially to  determine  the  nature  and  course  of  events  which 
bear  a direct  chronological  relation  to  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  exemplify  the  progress  of  its  civilization.  The 
relics  of  the  fine  or  more  useful  arts  which  succeeding  ages 
have  left  behind  them,  are  all  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  among  the  various  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a country  through  the  wide  range  of 
their  social  existence.  These  remains,  which  for  centuries 
have  been  exposed  to  every  kind  of  spoliation  and  injury, 
and  which,  in  consequence,  are  now  become  comparatively 
few  and  scattered,  ( and,  therefore,  the  more  precious),  we 
are  combined  to  protect  and  save. 

First. — In  the  election  of  correspondents,  the  committee 
has  been  guided  by  a desire  to  render  the  association  as  ex- 
tended and  comprehensive  as  possible,  being  well  assured 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  its  objects  with  the  minuteness  and 
accuracy  essential  to  permanent  success,  there  must  be  brought 
into  the  field  of  archaeological  research,  a large  body  of 
individuals,  whose  knowledge,  zeal,  influence,  and  good  feel- 
ing, when  properly  fostered  and  directed,  will  contribute  to 
the  collection  and  conservation  of  a vast  mass  of  materials 
now  neglected  and  unknown  ; which,  instead  of  being,  as  now 
useless  to  the  scientific  or  historical  inquirer,  will  be  rendered 
acceptable,  and  constitute  a rich  mine  of  facts,  from  which 
the  archaeological  student,  the  historian,  and  the  artist  and 
others  may  draw,  to  serve  their  various  purposes. 
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In  the  election  of  correspondents,  the  committee,  after 
deliberate  consideration,  has  determined  to  make  no  demand 
for  contributions  of  money,  believing  that  the  welfare  of  the 
association,  will  be  more  effectually  secured  by  enlisting  in 
its  behalf,  the  free  and  unshackled  services  of  those  who  are 
more  immediately  interested  in  its  pursuits,  as  well  as  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  community  at  large  ; which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  not  be  withheld,  when  the  benefits  the  associ- 
ation aspires  to  confer  upon  the  public,  shall  be  understood 
and  admitted. 

The  committee  has  considered,  that,  in  leaving  the  question 
of  pecuniary  support  perfectly  free  and  open  to  the  will  of 
the  members,  the  funds  of  the  association  will  be  much 
better  and  more  copiously  supplied,  than  when  furnished  by 
the  precarious  and  troublesome  mode  of  collecting  annual 
contributions ; a source  of  supply,  which,  as  it  presumes  an 
equal  ability  in  members  to  give  pecuniary  aid,  seems  questi- 
onable as  regards  justice,  and  as  the  experience  of  most 
societies  prove,  altogether  as  inadequate  to  their  wants,  as 
uncertain  and  deceptive  in  the  realisation  of  subscriptions, 
calculated  from  numerical  strength.  Those  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  societies,  know  how  little  the  actual  receipts 
correspond  with  promised  contributions. 

Moreover,  as  the  objects  of  our  Association  are  of  so  exten- 
sive a nature,  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
attained,  without  engaging  the  assistance  of  many  individuals 
from  whom  the  exaction  of  even  the  low  sum  of  a sovereign 
or  half  a sovereign  per  annum,  would  be  an  act  of  injustice ; 
but,  who  may,  nevertheless,  be  able  to  afford  literary  aid  or 
other  useful  co-operation.  There  are  many  who  may  be  deter- 
red from  joining  us  by  the  yearly  demand  of  money — many, 
in  restricted  resources,  who,  when  the  season  for  payment  of 
a pound  might  arrive,  would  feel  that  the  season  arrived  at 
that  particular  moment  when  the  pound  was  Avanted  for  the 
necessities  ot  life  ; there  are  many  others,  who,  enjoying  a 
more  copious  share  of  fortune’s  favors,  would  cheerfully  con- 
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tribute  more  than  would  compensate  for  the  non-payment  of 
those  from  whom  pecuniary  aid,  should  never  in  justice  he 
required  or  expected.  Even  persons  in  a humble  sphere, 
and  of  inferior  education,  will,  from  local  circumstances 
alone,  often  be  able  to  render  more  important  and  accurate 
information  on  particular  points,  than  others  with  the  high- 
est attainments,  who  happen  to  be  at  a distance  or  in  other 
respects  inconveniently  situated.  There  is  an  advantage 
sometimes  in  securing  the  services  of  individuals  totally 
without  pretensions  to  antiquarian  knowledge.  The  profes- 
sed antiquary  is  often  the  propounder  and  supporter  of  some 
favourite  theory  to  which  he  refers  all  facts  or  opinions  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  accepts  or  refuses  them,  as  they  suit  or 
disagree  with  his  predilections.  A simple  observer,  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  be  a man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  without 
preconceived  notions  to  sustain,  will  often  furnish  more  use- 
ful materials  for  reflection  and  discussion  than  the  more  scien- 
tific investigator.  In  France,  the  government  appointed,  in 
1837,  the  “ Comite  des  Arts  et  Monuments/’  with  the  follow- 
ing objects : — Firstly,  to  encourage  research  into  certain 
branches  of  archaeology  hitherto  but  inadequately  cultivated  ; 
and  to  search  out  and  gather  together  such  remains  of  anti- 
quity as  might  have  escaped  the  casualities  of  time,  and  the 
devastation  of  revolution.  Secondly,  to  arrange  these  mate- 
rials in  such  a manner,  as  to  make  them  accessible  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  various  useful  purposes  of  the  artist  and  the 
student.  Thirdly,  to  preserve  such  monuments  as  still  ex- 
isted, from  further  injury  and  decay,  by  enlisting  the 
public  sympathy  to  stay  that  destruction  to  which  they 
were  hastening. 

These  objects  were  carried  into  execution  by  several  sec- 
tions which  exerted  themselves  actively  to  make  a grand 
survey  of  France  in  reference  to  the  government  scheme. 
T hey  placed  themselves  in  communication  with  persons  resi- 
ding in  those  localities  which  were  eminent  for  existing 
monuments,  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  officers  of 
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the  government  in  their  several  departments,  of  the  clergy  of 
the  various  religious  denominations,  who,  from  close  connec- 
tion or  other  associations,  were  presumed  to  be  more  particu- 
larly interested  in  their  preservation.  They  circulated  a series 
of  questions,  so  constructed,  that  they  could  be  easily  an- 
swered, but  at  the  same  time  arranged  upon  so  sound  and 
scientific  a basis,  as  to  ensure  the  information  obtained,  to 
be  equally  useful  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  the  experienced 
antiquary.  The)'’  established  in  many  of  the  schools  in 
France,  and  particularly  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  chairs 
of  archaeology,  especially  in  connection  with  Christian  art 
and  Christian  monuments,  to  excite  inquiry  into  their  ori- 
gin and  history,  and  to  ensure  their  preservation.  The  go- 
vernment lent  its  powerful  aid  and  influence,  placed  ample 
funds  at  the  service  of  the  “ Comite,”  and,  at  its  recommen- 
dation, interposed  its  guardian  aid  between  monuments  or 
edifices  doomed  to  be  destroyed,  and  those  public  bodies 
or  private  individuals  who  were  about  to  exemplify  their 
powers  of  destruction  upon  remains  of  ancient  art.  The 
result  of  these  measures  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  They 
have  produced  throughout  France,  amongst  the  intelligent 
classes,  a disposition  and  anxiety  to  inquire  into  the  general 
and  local  history  of  the  country.  They  have  done  much  to 
check  the  injuries  to  which  monuments  were  exposed  by 
public  or  private  neglect  or  barbarism,  and,  in  many  cases, 
restorations  have  been  effected  of  edifices  which  were  on  the 
point  of  being  altogether  lost  to  posterity.  In  short,  this 
grand  and  national  project  has  been  carried  out  in  the  lar- 
gest and  most  liberal  manner.  Science  and  literature  have 
been  united  with  art ; architects,  sculptors,  painters,  en- 
gravers, have  been  employed  as  well  as  antiquaries,  and 
philologists ; and  the  publication  of  their  labours  has  been 
effected  on  a comprehensive  and  liberal  scale,  alike  useful  to 
the  archaeologist,  the  historian,  and  the  statesman,  and 
worthy  of  a great  and  enlightened  nation. 

These  objects  would  be  too  vast  for  us  in  the  present  stage 
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j*f  our  existence,  to  attempt  to  attain;  indeed,  I think  they 
can  only  be  fully  carried  out,  by  the  assistance  of  govern- 
ment; at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  we  are  pre- 
paring the  way;  removing  obstacles,  and  forming,  throughout 
the  country,  an  organized  and  well-disciplined  force,  which 
will  materially  assist  the  operations  of  government,  when  the 
day  for  its  recognizing  our  exertions,  or  forming  some  scheme 
of  its  own,  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  arrive. 

The  Central  Committee,  at  its  formation,  announced  its 
intention  of  placing  itself  in  direct  communication  with  the 
French  “ Comite  des  Arts,”  & c.,  as  well  as  with  other  conti- 
nental associations,  instituted  for  the  advancement  of  anti- 
quarian science.  This  disposition  to  cultivate  a connection 
with  foreign  societies,  has  been  fostered  with  the  warmest 
cordiality  by  those,  with  whom  the  committee  has  entered 
into  correspondence.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
has  been  the  first  to  encourage  us,  and  the  pages  of  the 
“Journal”  show,  how  substantially  his  excellency  has  sup- 
ported us. 

The  valuable  “ Instruction,  ” and  works  published  by  the 
“ Comite,”  have  been  presented,  and  the  woodcuts  of  M. 
Didron’s  learned  work  have  been  liberally  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  Committee.  Other  antiquarian  societies, 
as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  West  and  of  the  Morini,  have 
expressed  themselves  ready  to  further  our  views  ; and  asso- 
ciates, connected  with  those  societies,  have  already  entered 
into  active  correspondence  with  the  Committee. 

Secondly. — The  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  fre- 
quent, and  as  regular  as  circumstances  would  permit.  At 
these  meetings,  papers  have  been  read,  and  discussed;  and  in 
many  instances,  good  practical  results  have  arisen,  from  advice 
the  Committee  has  been  able  to  afford  correspondents  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  immediate  objects  of  the  association. 

The  importance  of  the  various  communications  made  to 
the  Committee,  and  either  published,  or  about  to  appear  in 
the  “Journal,”  needs  no  other  comment,  than  that  afforded 
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by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  sale  of  the  periodical  through 
which  thev  are  made  public. 

To  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  are 
due,  for  the  kind  consideration  he  has  shown  in  placing  his 
house  at  its  disposal  for  the  meetings  held  every  fortnight,  the 
Committee  having  no  place  of  its  own  to  assemble  in. 

Thirdly. — Another  prominent  object  of  the  Association  is 
to  promote  careful  observation,  and  preservation  of  antiqui- 
ties discovered  in  the  public  works.  The  destruction  of 
works  of  art,  which  are  continually  being  brought  to  light 
throughout  the  kingdom,  whenever  excavations  are  made  on 
the  sites  of  ancient  towns,  or  in  early  populated  districts,  is 
lamentably  extensive,  and  can,  unhappily,  only  be  known  to, 
and  felt  by,  those  engaged  in  archaeological  researches  ; for, 
the  actual  destroyers  are  mostly  ignorant  people*  in  the  em- 


* IMr.  Halliwell  in  a Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  that  valuable  periodical,  “The  Archaeologist,”  thus 
alludes  to  the  annoyances  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  experienced  “ from  the 
persons  employed  by  the  City  Improvements  and  Gresham  Committee, 

( Mr.  Richard  Lambert  Jones,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  secretary,) 
whilst  examining  the  Roman  remains  in  the  excavations  for  the  site 
of  the  New  Royal  Exchange,  which  were  almost  tantamount  to  his  en- 
tire exclusion  from  the  works,  notwithstanding  he  possessed  a written 
order  of  admission  from  Mr.  Tite,  the  architect  ; and  that,  had  not  his 
researches  been  so  systematically  obstructed,  many  more  important 
discoveries  would  have  been  recorded,  and  works  of  ancient  art,  now 
entirely  lost,  have  been  preserved.  Personal  violence  was  in  one  in- 
stance threatened  to  Mr.  S.,  and  a detailed  account  was  furnished  to 
the  committees,  but  the  petition  was  unnoticed,  and  the  grievance 
remained  unredressed.  The  Literary  Gazette,  in  a comment  upon  the 
behaviour  of  the  Gresham  Committee,  two  days  after  the  statement  was 
made  to  the  Society,  justly  observed — f We  can  imagine  such  conduct 
among  the  savages  in  the  centre  of  Africa  ; but  we  confess,  it  seems 
strange  to  us,  that  such  a thing  should  be  allowed  to  occur  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city  ot  London,  in  the  year  18-41.’  The  fact  is,  that  when  a 
lot  of  purse-proud,  ignorant  tradesmen  get  together,  and  form,  what 

they  call  a committee,  they  don’t  know  how  to  behave  themselves.” 
yfrchaeol,  i.  220. 
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ployment  of  persons  actuated  only  by  worldly  pursuits,  and 
equally  void  of  taste  and  feeling  for  works  of  antiquity,  apart 
from  their  intrinsic  A^alue.  I could  readily  enumerate  hun- 
dreds of  instances  of  destruction  of  ancient  remains  disco- 
vered of  late  years,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  during 
the  progress  of  works  for  railways  and  buildings.  Eighty 
years  ago,  the  antiquary  complained,  as  now,  of  the  indiffe- 
rence with  which  the  government  regarded  our  national  mo- 
numents, except  indeed,  where  they  could  be  broken  up  and 
sold,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Roman  Wall  and  of  the 
Pharos  at  Dover,  the  one  destroyed  to  mend  the  public  roads, 
the  other,  unroofed  by  the  Ordnance  for  the  sake  of  the  lead 
which  protected  it  from  the  weather ! Dr.  Stukeley  with  honest 
indignation  exclaims,*  “ hereupon  we  cannot  omit  making 
one  or  two  remarks  : first,  on  the  incogitancy  of  our  own 
people,  who  travel  to  hackneyed  antiquities  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  do  not  relate  to  them,  and  have  been  a thousand 
times  transcribed ; neglecting  these  of  our  own  country, 
which  we  ought  to  account  much  more  valuable.  Would 
they  be  at  the  expense  of  good  drawings,  of  engraving  and 
publishing  them,  instead  of  the  immense  sums,  profusely 
squandered  away  abroad,  I am  sure,  it  would  be  of  public, 
as  well  as  of  private  use,  for  their  own,  and  their  country’s 
honour,  but  how  much  ought  we  to  commend  gentlemen  of 
moderate  fortune,  that  preserve,  at  least,  these  invaluable 
monumenta.  Secondly,  with  what  regret  do  we  learn,  that 
now,  in  our  own  days,  the  overseers  and  workmen  employed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  a new  road  across  the  king- 
dom, along  this  wall,  this  wonderful  work  of  Severus  the 
emperor,  they  demolish  the  wall,  and  beat  the  stones  in 
pieces,  to  make  the  road  withal ; every  carving,  inscription, 
altar,  milestone,  pillar,  &c.,  undergoes  the  same  vile  havoc, 
from  the  hands  of  the  wretches.  This  grand  work,  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  power,  the  glory  of  Britain,  the  greatest  work 


* Stukely — “History  of  Carausius  ” eel.  1759,  vol.  ii,  p.  155. 
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the  Romans  ever  did ; this  stupendous  work,  which,  was  it 
well  known,  would  invite  all  curious  foreigners  to  visit  it, 
along  with  the  infinite  number  of  learned  and  ancient  sculp- 
tures, is  thus  demolished  by  these  senseless  animals,  under 
the  sanction  of  government ; and  in  a country,  where  there 
can  be  no  want  of  materials,  being  entirely  stone  and  gravel.” 
Before,  and  since  Stukeley’s  time,  to  the  present  day,  the  de- 
molition of  our  monuments  has  been  going  on  with  fatal 
rapidity — If  acts  of  destruction  are  perpetrated  under  our 
very  eyes,  in  localities  -well  known  and  frequented,  without 
shame  or  fear,  who  can  estimate  the  havock  made  in  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  spoilers  are  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed  even  by  the  feeble  voice  of  individual  indignation. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  says,  “ In  my  own  neighbourhood,  Er- 
mania,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  heathen  Kings  of  Ulster,  vast 
as  it  is,  is  perishing  rapidly;  about  one  third  of  its  ramparts 
have  been  destroyed  within  my  own  recollection.”  He  pro- 
ceeds,— “but  the  same  process  is  going  on  everywhere,  and 
every  year  is  diminishing  our  means  of  learning  anything 
upon  the  subject  of  Irish  antiquities,  by  destroying  the 
remains  themselves.”  It  is  the  same  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  far  and  near;  the  ancient  remains  under  our  eves, 
and  in  our  most  sacred  places,  perish  as  effectually  as  those 
which  are  remote  and  obscure,  and  a monument  of  a Queen  of 
England  is  not  more  secure  in  Westminster  Abbey,*  than  the 
stones  poised  over  the  grave  of  a nameless  Celtic  chief  on 
some  distant  and  exposed  hill.  Even  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis  itself,  where  better  things  would  be  generally 
looked  for,  the  spirit  of  destruction  has  been,  and  is,  pre- 
eminently mischievous  and  fatal ; and  the  sad  chronicle  of 
acts  of  vandalism,  which  it  has  been  my  unpleasant  task  to 
compile  from  personal  experience,  cries  loudly  against  the 


* The  monument  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  the  First,  was 
taken  down  at  a late  Coronation  and  never  replaced.  It  was  subse- 
quently seen  in  a stone-mason’s  yard  ! ! ! 
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morality  of  those  to  whose  care  the  sacred  monuments  of 
past  ages  have  been  confided.  It  will  be  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince and  business  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
to  check  and  discourage  these  scandalous  practices;  not  in  a 
spirit  of  vindictiveness  or  revenge,  but  with  firmness  united 
to  a charitable  allowance  for  acts  too  often  the  natural 
result  of  ignorance,  rather  than  the  effect  of  any  innate 
proneness  to  destructiveness. 

The  numerical  force  of  the  Association,  which  is  rapidly 
increasing,  will,  it  is  expected,  counteract  the  effects  of  this 
ignorance. 

Every  county,  it  is  calculated,  will  hereafter  possess  its 
local  committee ; and  every  parish,  at  least  one  member  inte- 
rested in  keeping  a lively  watch  over  its  still  remaining  monu- 
ments, and  those  relics  of  antiquity  which  may,  from  time 
to  time,  be  discovered.  The  Central  Committee  will  readily 
and  cheerfully  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  correspondents 
any  influence  it  may  command,  for  the  conservation  of  ancient 
remains;  it  will  afford  them  suggestions  and  advice;  and,  as 
far  as  its  funds  may  be  available,  pecuniary  assistance,  if 
needed.  The  last  mode  of  co-operation  will  be  obviously  and 
especially  required  in  furthering  antiquarian  researches  and 
excavations,  which  limited  and  insufficient  means  often  pre- 
vent individuals  from  prosecuting  with  the  success  their  zeal 
and  abilities  would  else  command. 

That  the  objects  proposed  by  the  association  are  of  a nature 
sufficiently  important  to  call  for  the  direct  support  of  govern- 
ment, it  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  questioned.  Their  ten- 
dency is  to  procure  and  preserve  evidence  and  data  relative 
to  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  country;  the  pro- 
gress or  state  of  science  and  art ; the  comparative  happiness 
or  misery  of  the  various  classes  at  various  epochs ; to  amass 
materials,  and  compile  statistics,  without  which,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  rational  conclusions  upon  the  causes 
of  important  historical  events,  making  the  whole  subservient 
to  the  correction  of  error  and  abuses,  in  the  introduction  and 


establishment  of  improvements,  and  the  conservancy  of  that 
which  is  useful  and  good.  It  must  be  the  duty  of  every 
government  to  encourage  enquiries  and  researches,  which  bear 
so  materially  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral,  if  not  the  phy- 
sical existence  both  of  people  and  government ; and  the 
judicious  application  of  a portion  of  the  public  funds  for  this 
purpose,  would  not  merely  stimulate  and  aid  our  exertions* 
but  would  quickly  find  a return  in  its  action  upon  the 
public  mind,  by  inducing  useful  enquiry,  forming  sound 
public  opinions  in  the  place  of  errors  and  prejudices,  and 
affording  protection  against  the  future,  by  experience  gained 
from  the  past. 

Mr.  Smith  then  mentioned,  with  others,  the  following 
gentlemen  to  whom  the  Society  was  especially  indebted  for 
contributing  to  the  proceedings — Lord  Albert  Conyngham, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Petit,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  Mr.  T.  Wright, 
the  Rev.  C.  Hart,  the  Rev.  W.  Dyke.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ilolfe,  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Deane,  Mr.  Thos.  Bateman, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Dukes,  Mr.  F.  C„  Lukis,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Mr.  R. 
Sainthill,  Mr.  T.  W.  King,  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  Mr.  G.  Wol- 
laston, Mr.  E.  J.  Carlos,  Mr.  Sydenham,  the  Numismatic 
Society,  MM.  Didron,  of  Paris,  de  Gerville,  of  Yalognes, 
Lecointre -Dupont,  of  Poitiers,  Joseph  Octave  de  Lapierre, 
&c.  &c. 

Mr.  Smith’s  address  being  concluded,  it  was  proposed  by 
some  of  the  General  Committee  that  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  papers,  such  a portion  should  be  read  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  far  as  time  would  permit.  The 
Meeting  having  unanimously  approved  of  the  suggestion,  Sir 
William  Betham,  Ulster  King  at  Arms,  read  a paper  on  the 


It  is,  ( said  Sir  WTilliam,)  with  no  common  satisfaction  I see 
collected  around  me,  learned,  zealous  and  intelligent  in- 
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dividuals  giving  their  countenance  and  support  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association.  It  has 
long  been  the  custom  to  hold  up  the  antiquary  as  a fair  and 
broad  butt  for  the  shafts  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  The 
scientific  laugh  to  scorn  his  pursuits,  and  hold  up  their  own 
in  contrast;  and  the  utilitarian  heap  derision  upon  him, 
forgetting  that  there  are  many  pursuits,  having  in  view  ob- 
jects of  the  highest  importance,  which,  to  those  who  only 
look  at  the  surface  may  appear  perfectly  valueless.  I once 
heard  an  eminent  and  erudite  gentleman,  formerly  a Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association,  assert  that  a single  point 
of  science  was  worth  all  the  discoveries  of  the  antiquary. 
I told  him,  he  knew  not  what  were  the  objects  of  research  of 
the  true  antiquary — that  he  did  us  great  injustice  from 
being  ignorant  of  our  pursuits.  Botany,  zoology,  entomo- 
logy, geology,  and  other  researches  into  nature  are  dignified 
with  the  name  of  sciences  ; and  well  worthy  are  they  of 
attention.  It  is  important  to  know  the  classes,  genera,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  lower  animals — the  stratification  of  rocks 
and  soils,  the  study  of  fossils,  and  of  the  organic  remains  of 
former  arrangements  of  our  planet ; but  surely  the  study 
of  the  antiquary,  in  importance,  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  of  these.  What  is  it  ? The  history  of  man — the  progress 
of  the  human  mind — the  development  of  his  mighty  intel- 
lect, by  which  all  other  sciences  have  been  improved,  if 
not  yet  perfected. 

Before  the  time  of  written  history,  we  can  form  no  idea 
of  man  or  his  state,  but  by  his  still  existing  works  ; even  in 
later  times,  productions  of  art  illustrate  the  state  of  man’s 
civilization  ; coins  and  medals  often  settle  dates  and  facts 
of  which  history  gives  but  a misty  and  imperfect  account. 

To  the  audience  I am  addressing,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  I trust 
the  proceedings  of  this  association  will  convince  the  world 
that  the  preservation  and  study  of  antiquities  are  worthy  of 
the  support  of  every  nation  rejoicing  in  civilization. 
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I attach  no  importance  to  the  locality  of  a man’s  nativity— 
it  matters  little  where  he  makes  his  fiist  noise  m this  world 

the  mental  gifts  of  nature  have  no  particular  habitat.  The 

law  of  England  supposes  a husband  to  be  a partial  and  pre- 
judiced witness  in  favor  of  his  wife,  and  vice  versa . This 
notion  has  been,  by  some,  extended  to  a man’s  testimony  in 
favor  of  his  country.  The  Quarterly  Review,  in  reciting  a 
list  of  writers  attached  to  the  profession  and  haberdashery  in 
which  I practise,  did  me  the  honor  to  speak  of  me  as  a 
learned  and  ingenious  writer,  but  somewhat  credulous  as  might 
he  expected.  Another  said,  I was  “ an  Irishman,  who  wished 
to  make  all  ancient  literature  Irish,  and  was  so  blinded  by 
amor  patrice , that  impartial  testimony  could  not  be  expected 
from  my  pen.” 

I may,  therefore,  be  excused  in  trespassing  a few  moments 
on  your  attention  in  explanation  as  well  of  these  imputations 
as  to  the  process  by  which  I have  arrived  at  certain  conclu- 
sions. 

Had  I been  born  in  Ireland  I should  have  been  proud  of  a 
country  which  had  produced  so  many  illustrious  characters  in 
every  line  by  which  men  are  eminent,  as  well  as  in  every  age, 
— the  country  that  can  boast  of  having  as  her  son  the  fore- 
most man  of  all  this  world,  of  this  or  any  other  age  ; and,  in 
our  own  category,  the  illustrious  Usher.  I have  not  the 
honor  of  claiming  Wellington  and  Usher  as  my  countrymen. 
I am  an  Englishman,  and  have  no  desire  to  repudiate  that 
character,  nor  have  I any  prejudices  of  nationality  to  influence 
my  judgment  on  Irish  affairs.  When  I first  entered  into 
these  investigations,  I had  no  opinion  to  bias  me,  no  hypothe- 
sis to  establish.  I have  given  my  judgment  from  the 
evidence  I have  examined,  and  I feel  it  right,  honestly  and 
fearlessly  to  declare  it.  If  I had  any  prejudice  or  bias  it  was 
against  the  historical  pretensions  of  Ireland,  which  have, 
however,  been  removed  by  cogent,  and,  indeed,  I may  add, 
irresistible  testimony. 

I have  found,  in  the  Irish  language,  the  key  to  unlock 
manv  difficulties  and  mysteries  of  ancient  history.  The  pc- 
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culiar  circumstances  of  Ireland  have  preserved  as  a living 
tongue,  the  language  which,  in  Caesar’s  day,  was  spoken  in 
Gaul  and  Britain,  and  before  the  Romans  prevailed  in  Italy. 
This  language  has  convinced  me  of  the  important  fact,  that 
The  Celts  were  colonies  of  the  illustrious  merchants  of  Syro- 
Phoenicia.  It  has  done  more — It  has  opened  a vista  into  the 
history  of  that  great  people  before  they  settled  in  Syria,  and 
built  imperial  Tyre,  the  great  emporium  of  ancient  commerce. 
It  has  enabled  us  to  identify  Syro-Phcenician  with  Chaldean 
history,  and  proved  that  commerce  from  Gerrha,  and  the 
other  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  extended  over  the  coasts 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  Red  Sea. 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  postulating  false  premises 
are  entanglement  and  error.  Such  introductory  passages  as 
the  following,  selected  from  the  “ Universal  History/’  decide 
questions  before  investigation,  and  induce  a desire  to  esta- 
blish a preconceived  hypothesis,  instead  of  ascertaining  truth. 

“ It  is  universally  allowed  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
Canaanites  by  descent.*’  (Univ.  Hist.  ii.  331.)  “As  for 
the  name  of  Babylon,  it  is  universally  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.” 

Such  also  are  the  cherished  notions  that  the  Phoenician 
language  had  a near  affinity  with  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Welch 
with  the  Irish.  Both  were  assumptions  without  evidence  ; 
yet  these  dicta  have  obtained  so  strong  a hold  on  men’s 
minds,  that  any  one  presuming  to  question  them  falls  under 
the  ban  of  literary  persecution,  and  their  works  and  them- 
selves are  condemned  to  the  fiercest  fire  of  criticism,  and 
would  be,  if  power  enabled,  to  the  operation  of  a physical 
auto  dafe. 

Affinity  to  the  Hebrew  has  been  heretofore  considered  the 
test  by  which  other  Semetic  languages  might  be  ascertained; 
and  yet,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Hebrew  be  Semetic. 
What  we  call  Hebrew  is  called  throughout  the  Scriptures, 
the  language  of  Canaan,  and  consequently  of  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  and  not  of  Shem, 
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The  evidence  in  the  Bible  does  not  rest  alone  on  the  mere 
calling  this  tongue  the  language  of  Canaan , although  that  is 
very  strong.  There  is  more  convincing  testimony.  In  the 
account  of  the  covenant  between  Laban  and  Jacob  (Genesis 
xxxi.  47),  the  heap  of  stones  made  as  a memorial  of  that 
agreement,  shews  that  Laban  spoke  a different  language  from 
Jacob.  Thus  speaks  Moses — u And  Laban  called  it  Jegar 
sahadutha , but  Jacob  called  it  Galeed.”  The  first  in  Syriac 
— the  second  Hebrew. 

Two  men,  not  only  of  the  same  nation,  but  of  the  same 
family,  each  speaking  the  language  of  the  people  of  the 
country  among  whom  they  had  been  brought  up — Laban, 
Syriac ; Jacob,  Canaanitish : both  had  lost  the  original 
Chaldee  of  their  ancestor  Terah.  Yet  the  Hebrew  has  been 
considered  the  Holy  language,  which  some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  call  a tongue  revealed  to  Moses — which  it  could  not 
have  been,  for  we  find  it  spoken  by  Jacob  long  before  the 
time  of  Moses — it  is  very  plain  that  it  was  that  of  the 
cursed  Canaanites. 

That  three  generations  are  quite  sufficient  to  obliterate  all 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  their  great  grandfather  in  any 
single  family  settled  in  a country,  and  among  a people  speak- 
ing a different  tongue,  is  proved  by  the  descendants  of  the 
French  families,  who  came  over  with  William  III.,  not  one  of 
whom  speak  French,  and  the  English  and  Irish,  who  left 
Ireland  with  James  II.,  at  the  same  period,  know  not 
English. 

Notwithstanding  it  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  univer- 
sally allowed  “ that  the  Phoenicians  were  Canaanites  by 
descent/’  no  alleged  fact  of  ancient  history  can  be  more 
completely  negatived.  Nor  is  any  other  more  capable  of 
demonstration  than,  that  the  city  of  Babylon  was  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  did  not  derive 
its  name  from  it.  The  Jews  are  descended  from  a single 
individual,  selected  from  the  whole  human  race  to  accomplish 
the  wonderful  and  gracious  end  of  the  wise  providence  of 
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God  in  working  out  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Independent 
of  the  internal  evidence  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
the  physical  and  external  testimony  of  the  truth  of  his  Exo- 
dus from  Egypt,  has  been  found  engraven  on  the  rocks  of 
Sinai,  which  remain  to  this  day,  and  which,  having  been 
copied  and  translated,  are  now  in  progress  of  preparation  for 
the  press,  and  will  in  due  time  appear,  as  well  as  cotempor- 
ary inscriptions  in  Egypt,  testifying  the  history  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Israelites  in  that  country. 

The  recent  survey  made  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia  by  order 
of  the  East  India  Company,  have  brought  to  light  many 
ancient  inscriptions  graven  on  the  rocks  of  that  country, 
and  put  us  in  possession  of  the  true  geography  of  that  cradle 
of  mankind,  with  which  we  were,  until  now,  so  ignorant,  or 
imperfectly  acquainted.  My  learned  and  excellent  friend,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Forster,  rector  of  Stisted,  in  Essex,  and  one  of 
the  Six  Preachers  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  has  made 
excellent  use  of  the  materials  discovered  in  Arabia  by  Cap- 
tains Haines  and  Welsted,  and  the  officers  of  the  Palinurus, 
the  surveying  vessel  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  he 
has  recently  published,  and  in  which  the  difficulties  of  Ara- 
bian geography  and  ethnology  have  been  in  a great  measure 
cleared  up.  He  is  now  engaged  in  decyphering  and  transla- 
ting the  extraordinary  inscriptions  found  at  Sinai  and  its 
neighbourhood  ; the  publication  of  which,  will  excite  astonish- 
ment. 

It  would  seem  that  it  was  part  of  that  wonderful  plan  of 
the  Ail-wise  to  perpetuate  by  aliunde  testimony  the  truth  of 
the  scriptures,  that  the  Israelites  should  be  led  through  and 
retained  in  the  deserts  of  the  Peninsula  of  Horeb  and  Sinai  a 
sufficient  time  to  enable  them  to  put  indelibly  on  record,  tes- 
timony of  their  residence  and  passage  through  that  country, 
and  that  these  records  should  be  inscribed  on  rocks  situated 
in  a country  incapable  of  supporting  so  large  a collection  of 
people  without  supernatural  supplies,  both  as  to  food  and 
water.  That  after  their  departure,  that  country  should  be- 
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come  void  and  unfrequented,  apparently  for  the  sole  end  that 
man  should  not  deface  these  records,  until  the  time  should 
arrive  when  their  copying  and  publication  should  be  efficient- 
ly made  to  all  the  world.  Similarly  circumstanced  is  the 
Birs  Nimrod,  the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  an  arid 
plain,  unapproachable  to  the  destroying  hand  of  man;  which 
otherwise,  would  have  been  used  as  materials  to  build  new 
cities. 

The  most  ancient  authority  among  the  Gentile  nations  of 
the  history  of  the  commencement  of  all  things,  is  the  Book 
of  Sanconiathan,  preserved  by  Eusebius  in  his  Preparatio 
Evangelica , as  translated  from  the  Phoenician  by  Philo  Biblius. 
This  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  first  of  the  twelve 
books  of  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  of  which  the  eleven  others 
are  lost.  Bishop  Cumberland  published  a translation  with 
comments,  but  by  no  means  satisfactory,  nor  has  he  thrown 
any  light  on  the  matter. 

A man  named  Sanconiathan  has  been  considered  the  author 
of  the  work,  but  this  is  a mistake — it  is  the  name  of  the  book 
itself.  I have  considered  this  introduction  necessary,  as  I 
shall  make  use  of  the  evidence  this  book  contains. 

The  origin  of  Chaldean  and  Phoenician  learning  was  iden- 
tical. The  Sanconiathan  treats  of  Cronus,  Belus,  Dagon,  and 
other  deities  as  Phoenician.  Berossus,  the  ancient  Babylon- 
ian author,  and  the  Apocryphal  books  call  them  Chaldeans. 
“ Cronus,”  says  the  Sanconiathan,  “ gave  Egypt  to  Taoautes 
indicating  that  Egypt  derived  its  civilization  and  alphabet 
from  Chaldea.  No  one  can  peruse  the  statements  of  the  most 
ancient  authors  without  being  influenced,  if  not  convinced, 
that  the  Chaldean  and  Phoenician  system,  had  a common 
origin. 

The  remarkable  testimony  given  in  the  Sanconiathan  of  the 
Origin  of  Idolatry  bears  out  the  verity  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  shews,  that,  in  the  earliest  ages,  one  God  was  the  sole 
object  of  adoration,  and  that  the  corruptions  of  idolatry,  arose 
from  interested  and  avaricious  individuals  among  the  initiated 
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and  learned,  making  a mystery  of  everything  for  their  own 
profit  and  advantage,  by  trafficking  on  the  fears  and  hopes 
of  mankind  with  “cunningly  devised  fables,  sorceries,  and 
abominations by  which  they  passed  off  falsehood  as  truth, 
hid  the  divine  light  from  the  eves  of  mankind,  and  plunged 
them  into  the  horrid  mysteries  of  a demoniac  idolatry.  ri  hus 
speaks  the  Sanconiathan. — “ All  these  things  the  son  of  Tha- 
bion  the  first  hierophant  among  the  Phoenicians,  allegorized 
and  mixed  up  with  the  occurrences  and  accidents  of  nature 
and  the  world,  and  delivered  to  the  priests  and  prophets,  the 
superintendents  of  the  mysteries ; and  they,  perceiving  the 
rage  for  their  allegories  increase,  delivered  them  to  their  suc- 
cessors and  to  foreigners,  of  whom  one  Avas  Isiris,  the  in\Tentor 
of  these  letters,  the  brother  to  Chna,  who  was  called  the  first 
Phoenician.’’ 

Thus  the  disco\reries  of  the  learned  philosophers  among 
the  Chaldeans  and  Phoenicians,  which  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  or  poAArer,  on  mankind,  were  kept  profound  secrets 
from  their  own  vulgar,  and  from  all  barbarous  nations,  who 
were  only  permitted  to  contemplate  them  by  their  effects, 
which  were  so  surprising  and  astounding  that  the  operators 
were  considered  the  ministers  of  gods,  and  were  as  such 
venerated  and  feared.  The  learned  Cabiri  Avas  thus  invested, 
Avith  that  influence  and  poAver  over  the  uninitiated,  which  all 
possess  who  are  beluwed  to  Avield  superhuman  power. 

Steam-boats  of  modern  times  are  considered  demons  by 
barbarous  nations,  and  had  the  poAArer  of  steam  been  known 
to  the  ancients,  it  would  have  obtained  the  first  rank  in  their 
theocracy.  Its  power  Avould  have  created  terror  and  conse- 
quent submission  to  all  who  kneAvhoAV  to  Avield  so  irresistible 
an  arm.  The  management  of  the  electric  fluid  Avoulel  enable 
the  operator  to  inflict  serious  injury,  and  even  to  strike  with 
death,  any  one  who  doubted;  and  many  Avonderful  effects 
of  chemical  combinations  are  calculated  to  inspire  the  igno- 
rant Avith  astonishment  and  aAA-e.  The  exhibition  of  Betuliaj 
or  the  magnet,  the  stones  which  moved  as  having  life,  would 
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excite  feelings  of  veneration  and  submissive  obedience.  These 
have  been  supposed  by  some,  to  have  been  the  Logan,  or 
rocking  stone;  which,  however,  only  moves  by  extraneous 
impulse  ; and  though  the  rocking  of  so  large  a mass  by  appa- 
rently so  inadequate  an  agency,  might  excite  surprise,  the 
suspended  magnet,  moving  by  its  own  impulse  and  apparent 
essence,  and  constantly  pointing  to  the  north,  would  naturally 
suggest  the  idea  of  a divine  agency,  and  remove  any  doubts  of 
the  sacred  deference  due  to  those  endowed  with  such  wonder- 
ful qualities. 

Many  ingenious  speculations  have  been  postulated  of  the 
probable  origin  of  idolatry  ? as  that  “fear  made  the  first  gods” 
— that  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  evident 
usefulness,  would  induce  men  to  worship  objects  from  which 
so  much  benefit  appeared  to  flow.  The  Jews  thought  the 
making  of  pictures  and  statues  of  any  beloved  or  venerated 
object  might  induce  to  eventual  idolatry.  Others  say,  “We 
must  seek  it  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature — its  ignorance, 
pride,  vanity,  unruly  passions,  our  weak  and  imperfect 
notions  of  the  Godhead,  our  mistaken  ones  of  his  providence, 
an  extravagant  self-love,  erroneous  notions  of  happiness,  fear 
of  evil,  an  inordinate  desire  for  prying  into  futurity,  and 
many  others.” 

Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  combined  to  complete  the  es- 
tablishment of  idolatry,  but  the  first  and  immediate  operating 
cause,  was  avarice,  and  the  object  of  extorting  profit  from  the 
fears  and  faith  of  mankind;  as  is  aptly  and  eloquently  stated 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  anxiety  to  “ make  merchandise  of  men’s 
souls,”  and  thus  to  acquire  dominion  and  wealth.  Such  like 
passion  at  first  induced  the  wrily  and  avaricious  to  pass  upon 
the  world  a spurious  religion — and  still  operate.  Large  con- 
tributions are,  to  this  day,  levied  on  the  ignorant  who  put 
confidence  in  their  “ cunningly  devised  fables.”  The  belief 
in  charms  and  talismans,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  still  pre- 
vails in  all  religions,  so  prone  are  mankind  to  forget  the 
principle  of  God’s  superintending  providence,  and  to  trust  to 
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vain  expediencies  and  imaginary  securities  ? the  absurdity  of 
which,  if  questioned,  few  will  deny,  although  they  still  con- 
tinue influenced  by,  and  act  upon  them. 

The  words  of  the  Sanconiathan  supply  a rational  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  mythology  of  the  heathen  creed,  and 
render  conjecture  on  the  subject  superfluous ; it  carries  con- 
viction of  its  truth. 

The  identity  of  origin  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Phoenicians 
being  established,  it  is  now  necessary  to  examine  the  divini- 
ties or  objects  of  worship  of  the  former,  an  investigation, 
which  will,  in  a remarkable  manner,  illustrate  that  identity, 
and  tend  to  establish  its  truth. 

From  the  Sanconiathan,  we  learn  that  the  philosophers 
knew  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  but  for  the  sake 
of  influence  and  profit,  they  have  allegorized  and  personified 
H im,  passed  the  discoveries  of  science,  which  had  benefited 
mankind  on  the  world  as  gods.  We  shall  find  the  Chaldean- 
Babylonian  deities  all  of  this  description. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  continued  among  the  Chaldees  nearly 
to  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  portion  of  the  learning  and 
science  of  the  Antediluvian  world  possessed  by  Noah  and 
his  sons,  was  taught  to  their  descendants,  and  continued  in 
the  line  of  Abraham,  who  was  unquestionably  the  most 
civilized  and  cultivated  branch,  and  had  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  of  all  the  descendants  of 
Noah. 

The  cause  of  the  expatriation  of  Abraham  was  the  opposi- 
tion he  gave  to  the  new  allegorical  devices  then  preparing 
among  the  learned  to  impose  a false  religion  on  mankind,  and 
corrupt  them  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Astronomy 
and  nautical  science  are  discoveries  which  appear  to  have 
been  most  prolific  of  divinities,  and  the  easiest  to  allegorize. 
The  common  figures  of  speech,  would  almost  suggest  to  an 
uncultivated  mind,  the  idea  of  personality  especially  in  trans- 
lation from  one  language  to  another.  Thus,  0 reanna  nos 
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which  in  Chaldean,  meant  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  pro- 
duced Cronus,  or  the  true  division  of  time,  translated  into 
Greek,  would  be  understood  that  Ouranos  was  the  father  of 
Cronos ; from  Time  producing  and  destroying  all  things,  came 
the  fable  of  Cronos  or  Saturn , devouring  his  own  children. 
Belus,  which  in  Chaldean  means  Beul,  the  mouth  Us  of  the 
waters,  produced  of  Ninus,  Nionn  nos,  the  knowledge  of  the 
waves;  translated  into  Greek  is  Belus,  father  of  Ninus ; 
whereas  in  Chaldean,  it  meant  nothing  more  than  that  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  the  people  of  Baby- 
lon and  Nineveh  acquainted  with  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
taught  them  the  advantages  of  commerce.  The  comparison 
of  ancient  names  may  be  carried  out  to  nearly  all  the  fabled 
monsters  of  antiquity. 

The  Sanconiathan  having  so  plainly  laid  down  the  origin 
of  idolatry  to  have  been  caused  by  the  allegorizing  the  great 
discoveries  which  conferred  important  benefits  on  mankind, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  illustrate  the  state- 
ment by  examples,  which,  may  be  carried  to  an  almost 
universal  application  ; for  most,  if  not  all,  the  names,  circum- 
stances, and  legends  connected  with  the  idolatry  of  the  earliest 
nations  are  thus  capable  of  explanation,  and  so  strongly 
demonstrate  its  truth  that  it  may  be  safely  admitted  as  a 
settled  question.  It  is  also,  more  than  probable,  that  the 
allegorization  mentioned  in  the  Sanconiathan  had  reference 
to  the  cause  of  Abraham’s  exile.  He  was  evidently  a leading 
man,  or  prince,  among  the  Chaldees,  and  opposing  the  pro- 
posed formation  of  a newtheogony  of  fabled  divinities,  which 
furnished  such  great  profit,  influence,  and  power  to  his  country- 
men, naturally  excited  their  enmity  and  persecution,  which 
Providence,  permitted  as  a means  of  preserving  the  truth, 
notwithstanding  the  general  apostacy  which  then  commenced 
and  was  adopted  by  the  whole  human  family. 

I he  deification  of  men  seems  to  have  been  a Greek  and 
Roman  invention,  arising  from  the  erroneous  notion  they  had 
conceived  of  the  personality  of  the  Phoenico-Chaldean  allego- 
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ries,  and  their  misconception  of  the  notion  of  revere;  nee* 
esteem,  value,  and  importance  attached  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  the  discoveries  from  which  the  Phoenician* 
Chaldeans  derived  their  great  power,  wealth,  and  influence. 
In  all  cases,  the  Greeks  rendered  these  words  to  mean  worship , 
or  divine  honours . And  their  ascribing  the  most  beastly  acts 
of  profligacy,  obscenity,  and  lust  to  the  Gods  arose  from 
similar  blunders.  The  rape  of  Io  and  Europa,  were  nothing- 
more  than  the  acts  of  ships — the  search  after  Europa,  the 
voyage  of  the  first  ships  to  discover  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  ocean  ; and  the  labours  of  Hercules,  had 
reference  to  like  proceedings. 

Such,  then,  was  the  commencement  of  that  great  apostacy 
which  brought  such  extensive  misery  and  wretchedness  on 
mankind,  corrupting  their  morals  and  defacing  their  intellect, 
as  is  stated  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  “By  the  vain  glory 
of  men,  [idols]  entered  into  the  world,  that  in  process  of  time 
an  ungodly  custom,  grown  strong,  became  a law,  and  graven 
images  were  worshipped  by  the  commandment  of  kings.” 
“ The  grief  of  a parent  for  his  child,  untimely  snatched  away, 
whose  image  may  have  been  tempted  to  honour  as  a god 
when  dead,  and  to  deliver  to  those  beneath,  or  in  subjection  to 
him,  are  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  of  commemoration.”  [xiv, 
14 — 16.]  Josephus  tells  us,  that  the  Syrians  deified  their 
kings  and  honoured  them  with  divine  worship,  which  was 
done  to  Adad  or  Benhadad,  and  to  Hazael.  The  practice  of 
giving  a dead  sovereign  his  apotheosis,  became  a common 
practice  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  after-ages. 

The  writer  of  the  “Universal  History”  attempts  to  show 
that  Belus  and  Ninus , were  but  Pliul  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  but 
they  were  only  allegories,  and  had  really  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  Assyria,  but  related  to  Chaldean  tradition. 

The  tower  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  was  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  advantages  arising  to  that  city  from  the  navigation 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  mouth  thereof,  being  the  entrance  to 
the  great  ocean.  It  is  said  to  have  had  no  image  on  the  top 
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of  it,  or  upon,  or  in  it,  in  any  way.  There  was  another, 
temple,  in  which  was  a statue  of  Jupiter  (Belus)  on  a throne 
of  gold,  valued  at  eight  hundred  talents.  There  was  also 
another  statue  of  gold  in  this  second  temple,  twelve  cubits 
high.  This  account  we  find  in  Herodotus.  Had  that  author 
visited  the  great  cities  of  modern  times,  he  might  have 
thought  the  statues  of  heroes  on  pillars,  and  in  our  churches, 
to  have  been  the  gods  we  worshipped ; and  the  representa- 
tions of  Britannia  and  Hibernia  on  our  coins,  and  the  statues 
on  our  public  buildings,  to  be  idols  of  worship  — Father 
Thames  with  his  urn,  pouring  forth  his  bountiful  streams,  to 
have  been  analogous  to  the  Nilus  and  Tiber,  and  if  we  could 
imagine  a state  of  mental  darkness,  without  the  press,  or  the 
light  of  Christianity,  a stranger  might  suppose  the  present 
nations  of  Europe,  all  to  be  idolatrous.  The  statues  erected 
in  Egypt  and  other  countries  of  antiquity,  were  most  likely 
originally  not  objects  of  divine  adoration,  but  acquired  that 
character  in  subsequent  ages.  The  tower  of  Belus,  therefore, 
may  have  been  a commemorative  monument  of  the  magni- 
tude of  Babylonian  maritime  commerce,  and  the  immense 
advantages  which  accrued  from  their  excellent  port. 

We  can  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  Chaldean 
system  of  religion  from  Greek  authority,  as  it  is  very  evident 
they  took  the  allegories  in  the  literal  sense,  as  realities,  and 
hence  we  account  for  all  the  contradictions  we  find  in  their 
accounts  of  the  gods,  and  the  assignment  of  the  same  attri- 
butes and  qualities  to  various  divinities,  and  the  inexplicable 
obscurity  which  prevades  their  whole  system,  as  well  as  the 
puerile  attempts  at  explanation  which  have  been  made  by 
scholars  of  all  ages. 

Succoth-Benoth  is  mentioned  in  2 Kings  xvi,  30,  as  an 
idol  of  the  Babylonians,  and,  says  the  Universal  Historian, 
“ she  was  the  Venus  of  the  West,  and  the  Astarte  of  the 
Phoenicians.”  “ The  men  of  Babylon  made  Succoth-Benoth.” 
In  this  they  were  quite  right.  This  name  is  but  another 
epithet  for  Venus — which  is  Bean  us,  the  woman  or  deity  of 
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the  waters  ; Aslarte,  the  goddess  of  long  voyages,  and  Sucadh 
bean  adh,  the  wave  woman  illustrious — the  illustrious  woman 
of  the  waves — all  alluding  to  the  allegorical  presiding  patro- 
ness of  the  sea  and  maritime  commerce;  as  we  now  say  the 
influence  of  Britannia  extends  over  all  seas,  allegorically  of 
the  influence  of  Britain  itself.  Britannia  is  the  Succoth-Be- 
noth  of  our  days. 

^Eschylus  says,  Phcenice  was  the  country  of  Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  and  as  the  Phoenician  and  Babylonian-Chaldeans  were 
of  common  origin,  even  the  Greek  traditions  confirm  the 
identity  of  these  divinities. 

The  story  of  Semiramis,  is  evidently  but  an  allegory.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a goddess  named  Der- 
ceto,  who  was  represented  as  a woman  with  one  half  of  her  a 
fish.  She  is  said  to  have  had  an  amour  with  a youth,  and 
the  consequence  was  a daughter,  who  was,  of  course,  exposed, 
and  in  this  case,  among  rocks  in  the  desert.  The  infant  was, 
as  usual,  nourished,  miraculously,  by  doves  or  pigeons,  who 
kept  her  warm  with  their  wings,  and  fed  her  with  milk 
from  certain  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood ; and,  when 
older,  with  cheese.  Being  discovered  by  shepherds,  they 
took  her  home,  and  sent  her  to  Simna,  the  king’s  chief  shep- 
herd, who  adopted  her  and  called  her  Semiramis,  a word  in 
the  Syriac,  which  signifies  pigeon.  With  her  progress  in 
years,  she  increased  in  loveliness,  and  exceeded  all  women  in 
beauty  and  wisdom,  so  that  she  captivated  the  heart  of  Menon, 
chief  of  the  king’s  council,  and  governor  of  Syria,  who  mar- 
ried her,  and  took  her  to  Nineveh,  where  he  had  by  her,  two 
sons,  Hypates  and  Hvdaspes.  She  governed  her  husband, 
who  in  all  things  followed  her  advice. 

Menon,  attending  the  king  in  his  war  against  the  Bactrians, 
sent  for  his  wife,  and,  being  desirous  of  exhibiting  the  supe- 
riority of  her  understanding,  habited  her  in  such  a garb  as 
would  preserve  her  beauty,  and  conceal  her  sex,  at  the  same 
time  not  disqualify  her  for  active  exertion. 
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On  her  arrival,  she  found  the  army  besieging  Bactria,  and, 
observing  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  exclusively  directed 
against  the  weakest  fortifications,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
besieged  to  them.  She  took  with  her  some  who  had  great 
dexterity  in  climbing,  and  with  them  scaled  the  walls  of  the 
citadel,  attacked  the  garrison  in  the  rear,  and,  causing  confu- 
sion and  dismay,  the  city  was  taken.  The  king,  astonished, 
desired,  above  all  things,  to  possess  the  heroine.  Failing  by 
entreaties,  he,  by  threats,  drove  Menon  to  despair,  who  de- 
stroyed himself.  The  monarch  married  her,  and  raised  her 
to  share  with  him  the  throne.  On  her  husband’s  death,  she 
resolved  to  outdo  all  preceding  sovereigns  in  glory,  and  assem- 
bling two  millions  of  men,  she  set  about  building  the  city  of 
Babylon,  on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  which  she  sur- 
rounded with  a wall  three  hundred  stadii  in  circumference, 
and  so  thick,  that  six  chariots  might  drive  abreast  thereon, 
fifty  fathoms  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  towers  at  intervals,  of  proportionate  dimensions — 
the  whole  a solid  mass  of  bricks. 

Between  the  wall  and  the  houses  was  a space  of  two  hun- 
dred feet.  This  was  all  done  in  one  year.  A bridge  connected 
the  two  sides  of  the  city,  and  a quay  was  formed  on  each  side 
of  the  river  of  the  same  width  as  the  walls.  At  each  end  of 
the  bridge,  a sumptuous  and  magnificent  palace  was  erected, 
surrounded  by  a high  wall  forty  stadii  in  circumference,  three 
hundred  bricks,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with 
towers  ; within  this  wall  were  two  others,  all  ornamented  with 
sculptures.  These  palaces  had  three  gates  in  which  were 
rooms  of  brass,  which  were  opened  by  mechanical  art.  A 
tunnel  under  the  Euphrates  connected  the  two  palaces  by  a 
subterraneous  communication.  The  walls  of  this  tunnel  were 
twenty  bricks  thick,  it  was  twelve  feet  high  and  fifteen  broad. 
The  river  was  turned  from  its  course,  while  tins  work  was  in 
progress  ; it  occupied  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  when  the 
river  was  turned  back  to  its  ancient  course.  At  the  ends  of 
the  tunnel  were  gates  of  brass,  which  continued  to  the  Per- 
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sian  conquest.  In  the  midst  of  the  city  she  built  the  temple 
or  tower  of  Beius,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  was  a quadrangle 
of  a furlong,  and  Strabo  says,  it  was  one  in  height,  or  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet.  It  consisted  of  eight  square  towers  one 
above  another,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  with  a winding 
staircase  outside  ; it  exceeded  the  largest  pyramid  of  Egypt, 
in  height  one  hundred  and  seventy  nine  feet,  but  its  base  was 
less  by  thirty  three  feet.  She  also  sunk  a vast  lake  forming 
a square  of  three  hundred  stadii,  to  receive  the  water  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  preserve  it  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  It 
is  also  said  she  built  several  other  cities,  and  had  an  obelisk 
of  stone,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  cut  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  floated  down  the  Euphrates,  and 
erected  in  Babylon,  where  it  was  considered  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  She  afterwards  marched  into  Media  and 
there  did  many  wonderful  works,  levelling  mountains,  and 
forming  roads  over  hitherto  impassable  mountains,  and  after- 
wards accomplished  similar  stupendous  undertakings  in 
Persia  and  in  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia.  Resolving  to  invade 
India,  she  sent  for  shipwrights  to  Phoenicia,  and  prepared 
vessels  to  cross  the  Indus,  she  was  however  defeated  by  the 
King  of  India,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  fulfilment  ot  the 
prophecies  of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon, — “ 81ie  vanished 
from  the  sight  of  men,  and  obtained  immortal  honour  and 
worship  from  the  Asiatic  nations.”  All  this  story  we  are  told 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ii.  90—95. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prove  this  romantic  recital  to  be 
an  allegory,  and  that  it  had  reference  to  the  personification  of 
the  sea,  or  maritime  commerce,  which  under  the  fiction  of 
a woman  or  goddess,  represented  the  maritime  power  of  the 
Chaldeans  which  enabled  them,  in  a succession  of  ages,  to 
construct  the  magnificent  and  stupendous  works  of  Babylon, 
and  to  accomplish  all  the  other  wonders  ascribed  to  Se- 
miramis.  Ilcr  mother  was  a maritime  deity,  represented 
allegorically,  as  a mere  woman,  half  human,  half  fish;  she 
was  t lie  v ife  of  Stilus,  Ci  the  knowledge  0/  the  waves , the  science 
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of  navigation,”  who  was  the  son  of  Belus,“  the  mouth  of  the 
waters."1  She  suggested  to  Ninus  the  employment  of  men 
skilful  in  climbing,  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  besieged  cita- 
del— in  other  words,  her  sailors  were  thus  employed.  In 
short,  the  whole  story  is  consistent  and  clear  enough,  when 
these  great  achievements  are  ascribed  to  emblematic  divinity  * 
How  justly  might  we  say,  that  Britannia,  (the  emblem  of  En- 
gland’s maritime  commerce ,)  who  rules  the  waves,  built  London 
and  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  that  enormous  con- 
gregation of  human  habitations  which  cover  almost  with- 
out  an  interval,  the  surface  of  the  north  of  England — that  she 
also  formed  a subterraneous  tunnel  to  coilneCt  the  two  sides 
of  her  metropolis,  and  crossed  it  with  many  bridges — that 
she  carried  her  power  and  authority  to  India,  and  conquered 
all  her  kings,  and  even  subdued  the  haughty  sovereign  of  the 
Celestial  Empire — that  she  visited  the  remotest  lands,  and 
formed  colonies  in  every  portion  of  the  globe — that  the  sun 
ever  shines  on  her  empire,  and  she  has  performed  greater 
wonders  and  stupendous  acts  than  all  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  antiquity  put  together. 

Similar  to  Britannia  was  Semiramis  ; and  if  we  examine 
the  history  of  Sesostris  and  his  daughter  Athyrta,  we  shall  find 
that  also  to  be  an  allegory  containing  many  incidents  of  striking 
similarity  to  that  of  Semiramis.  The  extraordinary  birth, 
miraculous  preservation  by  doves,  and  all  her  acts  are  marvel- 
lous and  evidently  allegorical.  Considering  them  as  allegori- 
cal and  emblematic,  they  become  feasible  and  intelligible. 

Succoth-Benoth,  Venus,  Astarte,  and  Semiramis,  were  all 
the  same,  as  was  Minerva,  or  the  Nerfa  of  the  Etruscans.  It 
may  also  be  asserted  that  Derceto,  although  by  the  Greeks  cal- 
led the  daughter  of  Semiramis,  was  but  the  same  allegorical  per- 
sonage ; the  celestial  Venus,  the  Queen  of  Heaven  ; the  morn- 
ing Lucifer  ; Juno,  Venus,  Nerfa,  and  even  Io,  married  to  the 
Kings  of  Babylon.  The  goddess  of  divinity,  of  pleasure,  of  wis- 
dom, of  war,  and  maritime  enterprise,  as  rising  from  the  sea, 
and  the  surf  of  the  sea,  the  wonderful  chief  of  females.  She  was 
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also  styled  Atargatis,  or  the  farthest  ray  of  the  south — she 
was  also  a fish,  and  worshipped  in  that  form  at  Hieropolis. 
She  is  said  to  have  plunged  into  the  Euphrates  to  escape 
from  the  inexorable  l yphon,  and  afterwards  was  found  in 
Syria,  where  the  Phoenicians  made  her  their  own.  How 
plainly  this  incident  marks  out  allegorically  the  launch  of  a 
ship  into  the  Euphrates,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  mariner  to 
avoid  Typhon,  or  shoals.  “ We  have  seen,”  says  the  Universal 
Historian,  “her  the  abandoned  of  prostitutes,  and  the  martial 
heroine  : and  hence  she  may  have  been  the  celestial  Venus, 
adored  under  both  sexes,  and  the  Phoenician  Astarte,  now 
painted  in  armour,  and  now  represented  as  the  patroness  of 
lewdness  and  effeminacy.” 

“ Upon  the  whole,  we  may  well  conclude,  that  the  celestial 
Venus  of  the  Assyrians  ( Babylonians  ) the  Astarte  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Derceto,  or  Atargatis  of  the  Philistines 
were  all  derived  from  Semiramis,  or  whatever  else  her  true 
name  was,  the  first  foundress  of  Babylon;  who  seems  to  have 
been  translated  into  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Moon  —as 
Belus  was  into  the  Sun ; that  all  the  Jupiters  and  Junos, 
and  the  rest,  are  derived  from  this  source,  and  that  on  this 
Babylonian  foundation,  the  whole  superstructure  of  the 
Greek  polytheism  and  idolatry  was  raised  ; for  the  Greeks 
had  their  religion  partly  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  partly  from 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  theirs  originally  from  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris , as  may  be  gathered  from  the  re- 
ligious state  of  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  the  days  of  Abraham.  The  Egyptians  seem  in  time  to 
have  erected  a system  of  their  own,  though  not  very  widely 
different  from  the  Babylonian,  as  will  appear  plain  if  we 
compare  them  together.  The  Phoenicians  mixed  both 
systems — Astarte,  who  was  the  celestial  Venus  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, was  also  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis,  there  being 
scarcely  any  difference  between  these  two  great  ancient  nations 
in  the  main  points  of  their  religion.”  Nothing  appears  in 
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history  more  plain  than  a perfect  uniformity  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  religion,  among  the  nations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates.” 

Having  ascertained  the  Origin  of  Idolatry,  and  its  first 
habitat,  we  have  a clue  to  guide  us  in  tracing  its  progress,  re- 
conciling the  otherwise  incomprehensible  mass  of  confusion 
in  profane  writers  with  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  Holy 
Writ.  The  Sanconiathan  indeed,  in  a plain  and  simple  state- 
ment, has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  shewn  us  the 
first  great  discoveries  which  were  deified  and  the  reason  of 
it ; and  Abraham’s  departure  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees , sup- 
plies us  with  the  period  when  this  great  apostacy  commenced. 
Mythologists  have  strongly  perplexed  and  confused  this 
branch  of  learning,  and  involved  it  in  an  impenetrable  mist, 
by  going  back  to  Noah,  Shem,  Nimrod,  &c.,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  find  analogy  and  resemblance  to  the  gods,  among  the 
early  patriarchs.  The  gods  of  the  ancients  not  being  deified 
men,  which  is  very  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  Sanconiathan, 
as  now  understood,  is  sufficient  to  settle  that  question. 

Fishes  are  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  sacred  to  Venus, 
Astarte,  Derceto,  and  Semiramis,  evidently  because  the  sup- 
posed deity  was  goddess  of  the  sea.  We  see  on  almost  all 
the  Phoenico-Etruscan  and  Sicilian  coins  and  sculptures,  fish 
and  other  marine  animals  and  emblems.  It  is  almost  burn- 
ing daylight  to  use  further  argument.  Salambo  was  another 
name  for  this  goddess  of  the  Babylonians,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  on  erratic  divinity,  eternally  roaming  from  one  place  to 
another.  This  description  of  a mercantile  ship  is  very  ob- 
vious, and  the  name  is  equally  opposite  Sal  am  ho,  the  Great 
Ocean  Cow. 


The  paper  being  concluded,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


Agreeably  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Local  Commit- 
tee, the  first  table  d’hote  was  held  at  the  Fountain.  The 
JUhenaum  alluding  to  it,  says,  at  “ six  o’clock  about  eighty- 
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eight*  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  Lord  Albert 
Conyngham  and  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  presiding, — and 
we  think  it  right  to  record  here,  as  Chaucer  had  a cook  among 
his  Canterbury  company,  that  the  dinner  was  not  of  the  best.f 
or  the  wines  such  as  the  Ward  of  Vintry  afforded  when  the  pil- 
grims of  the  poet  left  the  Tabard  in  Southwark,  for  what  is 
known  as  Chaucer's  Inn,  in  the  High-street,  of  Canterbury,” 


PRIMAEVAL  SECTION. 

President. 

William  Richard  Hamilton,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  V. F.S.A. 
XTlce=prestocms. 

The  Very  Rev,  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A, 

Sir  James  Annesley,  F.R.S  , F.S.A. 

Secretaries. 

Charles  Roach  Smith,  esq  , F.S.A.  William  V.  Pettigrew,  esq. , M.D, 


The  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford  took  the  chair  at  8 
o’clock. 


* The  Gent's  Mag.  says  eighty-one  persons  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
great  room. 

■\The  Literary  Gazette  says,  that  “this  capital  hotel  had  rather  reluc- 
tantly taken  part  in  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  local  committee, 
and  did  not  seem  to  enter  with  much  good  will  into  the  business  either 
of  commodious  sleeping  or  eating  accommodations.  Above  ninety  sat 
down  to  an  entertainment  got  ready  for  thirty ; but  when  it  came  to 
the  spur,  every  exertion  was  made,  and  the  ever-rcady  sterling  English 
fare  of  a Kentish  hotel  was  found  in  abundance.” 


The  proceedings  of  the  Evening  Section,  commenced  by 
the  Rev.  John  Bathurst  Deane  reading  a paper  on  the 
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and  the  connection  with  similar  monuments  in  Brittany. 

The  paper  wTas  illustrated  by  a large  and  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted Plan  of  the  extensive  Celtic  monuments  on  the 
plains  of  Carnac. 

The  British  antiquary,  (said  the  reverend  gentleman,)  has 
often  sighed  over  that  passage  of  Ceesar’s  Commentaries, 
in  which  he  says,  that  e‘  the  Druids  prohibited  the  use  of 
written  characters,  and  preferred  the  exercise  of  the  me- 
mory to  the  perusal  of  books. ” To  this  policy  we  owe  the 
loss  of  much  that  we  should  desire  to  know  of  the  his- 
tory, manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  the  primitive 
people  who  occupied  this  country  before  the  Christian 
eera.  But  although  many  facts  have  been  thus  lost,  much 
knowledge  may  yet  be  gathered  by  the  patient  and  in- 
telligent student,  who  makes  things  his  books,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead,  the  school  of  the  living.  And,  fortunately 
for  us,  no  people  who  have  left  behind  them  so  little  of  lite- 
rature as  the  Britons,  have  left  more  memorials  of  their 
religion,  in  temples ; and  of  their  private  life  in  barrows.  In 
these,  we  have  the  history  of  the  nation — the  simple,  but 
touching  annals  of  a people,  whose  piety  was  displayed,  and 
ambition  satisfied,  in  building  dwellings  for  their  gods,  and 
tombs  for  their  fathers ; who  consecrated  to  these  two  great 
objects  of  their  affections,  their  time,  their  labour,  and  their 
wealth ; so  that,  while  we  look  in  vain  for  cities  and  palaces, 
or  even  houses,  wq  can  scarcely  cross  a down,  undisturbed  by 
the  plough,  which  does  not  present  us  with  the  fragments  of 
a sacred  circle,  surrounded  by  a group  of  sepulchral  barrows. 

This  reverential  feeling  for  the  dead  was  universal  among 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  antiquity.  “ We  have  no 
houses,”  replied  the  Scythian  chief,  to  the  challenge  of  the 
invader  Darius, — We  have  no  cultivated  fields  of  which  we 
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fear  to  lose  the  crops ; there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  we 
should  fight  with  you,  as  you  desire,  upon  this  spot.  But  we 
have  the  tombs  of  our  fathers  ! Advance — discover,  and  disturb 
them — and  you  shall  see  whether  we  will  fight  or  not.”  — 
Herodot.  iv. 

There  is  so  great  a diversity  of  customs,  in  respect  of  the 
honours  paid  to  the  dead  by  v arious  nations,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  remarkable  a coincidence  between  countries  geographi- 
cally remote  at  the  present  day,  that  I am  persuaded  that  a 
very  useful  guide  to  a knowledge  of  the  origin  of  a people  would 
be  found  in  the  mode  in  which  they  buried ; and  the  descrip- 
tion of  monuments  which  they  raised  over  their  dead.  Habits 
of  life  often  depend  upon  climate  and  situation,  more  than 
upon  any  traditionary  record  of  the  manners  of  ancestors. 
They  are  modified  or  changed  by  political  circumstances  or 
even  by  the  caprice  of  fashion,  and  the  influx  of  foreigners. 
The  dress,  the  amusements,  the  dwellings  of  a people  often 
undergo  great  and  unaccountable  alterations  ; old  fashions 
being  readily  relinquished  for  new,  because  these  things  have 
no  real  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
their  devotion  to  the  dead ; their  funeral  observances  are 
identified  with  their  religious  feelings  ; and  so  long  as  the  reli- 
gion remains  unchanged,  the  mode  of  sepulture  will  generally 
be  the  same.  Often,  indeed,  the  human  custom  survives  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  religious  worship  ; thus,  centuries  after  the  over- 
throw of  Druidism,  we  still  see  the  cromlech  and  the  barrow, 
in  our  own  churchyards,  putting  on  the  forms  of  the  altar 
tomb,  and  the  little  raised  grave  of  turf,  surrounding  our 
own  churches, as  they  followed  the  windings  of  the  avenues 
of  Abury,  or  stood  round  the  circle  of  Stonehenge  ! 

It  would  be  a curious  inquiry  to  trace  the  migrations  of 
nations  by  their  graves.  The  line  of  barrows  is  so  distinctly 
marked  from  Tartary  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  contents  of  those  which  have  been  opened,  in 
the  intermediate  and  immediately  adjoining  countries,  have 
so  great  a general  resemblance  to  each  other,  that 
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scarcely  entertain  a doubt  that  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Western 
Europe  are  of  kindred  race  to  the  Scandinavians,  the  Cym- 
merians,  and  Scythians  of  the  North.  While  the  essentially 
different  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
nations  of  Europe,  which  would  claim  for  them  a different 
remote  origin  and  descent,  are  still  more  strongly  marked 
in  the  earliest  ages  by  their  different  modes  of  sepulture. 
The  sepulchral  barrow,  although  several  examples  of  very 
large  ones  occur  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  was  not 
in  ordinary  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  historic 
age.  They  belonged  to  a people  who  had  formerly  occupied 
those  countries ; and  are  remarked  by  the  poets — Homer, 
for  instance,  and  Virgil,  and  Lucan, — as  the  works  of 
te ancient  times”  The  only  well  authenticated  barrow,  erected 
by  Romans,  is  that  which  Germanicus  and  his  soldiers  raised 
over  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  legions  of  Varus  exter- 
minated by  the  Germans  under  Arminius.  But  this,  upon 
the  retirement  of  the  Roman  army,  was  destroyed  by  the 
people  of  the  country. 

The  German  tribes,  if  we  may  credit — and  who  ever 
thought  of  doubting  ? — Tacitus,  “ were  not  ambitious  of 
sumptuous  funerals ; they  were  only  anxious  to  burn  the 
bodies  of  their  illustrious  dead  with  certain  kinds  of  wood. 
They  threw  no  vestments  or  perfumes  upon  the  funeral  pile. 
All  had  their  arms,  and  some  their  horses  burnt  with  them. 
A slight  covering  of  turf  was  their  only  sepulchre.  Monu- 
ments they  discarded  as  heavy  upon  the  dead.” 

“Funerum  nulla  ambitio  ; id  solum  observant,  ut  corpora 
clarorum  virorum  certis  ligms  crementur.  Struem  rogi  nec 
vestibus  nec  odoribus  cumulant;  sua  cuique  arma,  quorundam 
igni  equus  adjicitur.  Sepulchrum  cespes  erigit.  Monumen- 
torum  arduum  et  operosum  honorem,  ut  gravem  defun ctis, 
aspernantur.” 

This  has  been  often  quoted  to  prove  that  the  Germans 
used  great  barrows  ; in  my  opinion  it  bears  quite  the  oppo- 
site meaning.  “ Sepulchrum  cespes  erigit  ” is  quoted  by 
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Borlase  in  support  of  the  harrow,  but  the  whole  passage 
should  be  taken  in  context,  and  the  inference  deduced  from 
this  expression  will  be  qualified  and  corrected  by  the  reason 
why  the  Germans  did  not  raise  great  mounds  over  their  dead. 
“Monumentorum  honorem  ut  gravumdefunctis  aspernantur.” 

The  Scythians,  on  the  contrary,  measured  their  affection 
and  loyalty  to  their  chiefs  by  the  magnitude  of  the  mound 
which  they  raised  over  their  remains,  and  the  value  of  the 
precious  stones  and  gold  which  they  deposited  in  the  sepul- 
chral chamber.  These  were  the  great  barrow-architects  of 
antiquity,  and  teachers  of  the  art  to  their  posterity  in  Western 
Europe.  When  their  king  died,  they  embalmed  his  body,  and 
carried  it  in  procession  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, until  they  arrived  at  the  country  of  the  Gerrhians, 
where  the  Borysthenes  first  becomes  navigable.  “ Here,  ” 
says  Herodotus,  “ they  lay  him  in  a sepulchre  upon  a bed 
encompassed  on  all  sides  with  spears  fixed  in  the  ground. 
These  they  cover  with  timber,  and  spread  a canopy  over  the 
whole  monument.  In  the  spaces  which  remain  vacant,  (within, 
probably,  the  original  circle  drawn  to  mark  the  extent  of  the 
tumulus,)  they  placed  one  of  the  king’s  wives  strangled,  a cook, 
a cup-bearer,  a groom,  a waiter,  a messenger,  certain  horses, 
and  the  first  fruits  of  all  things.  To  these,  they  add  cups  of 
gold,  for  silver  and  brass  are  not  used  among  them  ; this 
done,  they  throw  up  the  earth  with  great  care,  and  endeavour 
to  raise  a mound  as  high  as  they  can”  The  southern  parts 
of  Siberia  are  full  of  enormous  earthen  mounds  which  are 
usually  of  a conical  form,  flat  at  the  top  and  of  all  dimen- 
sions, from  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  to  three  thousand 
five  hundred  in  circumference,  and  from  thirty-five  to  two 
hundred  and  ten  feet  in  height.  Many  of  these  have  been 
opened  by  the  Russian  government,  but  for  ages  they  had 
been  a great  source  of  traffic  to  the  uncivilized  marauders 
who  traversed  that  country  before  its  occupation  by  Russia  ; 
and  their  sale  of  these  articles  on  the  frontier,  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Russian  invasion  of  the  country,  which  they 


imagined  must  be  full  of  gold  mines.  The  enumeration  of 
the  articles  discovered  in  these  barrows  is  almost  incredible. 
W e are  told  of  “the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  Khan  lying  in  the 
centre,  and  bones  and  ashes  of  other  persons  lying  at  the 
edges  of  the  largest  tumuli,  (thus  remarkably  confirming  the 
account  given  by  Herodotus.)  with  skeletons  of  horses,  with 
their  furniture  of  massive  gold,  sheets  of  beaten  gold,  bars  of 
gold,  weapons  of  iron,  and  of  copper  gilt,  sometimes  plated 
with  gold  or  silver,  as  for  example,  stirrups  of  iron  plated 
with  a silver  coating  three  or  four  lines  thick  ; various  utensils 
of  gold  and  silver,  small  vases  of  the  same  metals,  bracelets  of 
pure  gold,  pendants  of  gold  set  with  pearls,  ornaments  for 
the  head,  neck,  and  waist,  all  of  gold  ; also  figures  of  lions, 
serpents,  and  foliage  of  a rude  design  and  coarse  workman- 
ship.” There  is  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Petersburgh,  a large  collection  of  these  rich  and 
very  curious  pieces  of  antiquity. 

In  volume  II.,  of  the  Archaeologia  is  a paper  from  M. 
Demidorff,  respecting  a large  barrow  which  had  been  recent- 
ly opened  by  order  of  the  Russian  government,  which  is  thus 
described : — “ After  removing  a very  deep  covering  of  earth 
and  stones,  the  workmen  came  to  three  vaults,  constructed 
of  unhewn  stones  of  rude  workmanship.  That  wherein  the 
corpse  of  the  Khan  was  deposited  was  in  the  middle,  and  the 
largest  of  the  three.  In  it  were  laid  by  the  side  of  the  corpse 
a sword,  spear,  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows.  In  a vault  or 
cave  at  his  feet  lay  the  skeleton  of  his  horse,  with  a bridle, 
saddle,  and  stirrups.  In  a vault  at  his  head  was  laid  a fe- 
male skeleton,  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  the  chief.  The 
body  of  the  male  corpse  lay  reclining  against  the  head  of  the 
vault  upon  a sheet  of  pure  gold,  extending  the  whole  length, 
from  head  to  foot ; another  sheet  of  gold,  of  the  like  dimen- 
sions lay  over  the  body,  which  was  wrapped  in  a rich  mantle 
bordered  with  gold,  and  studded  with  rubies  and  emeralds. 
The  head  was  naked  and  without  any  ornament,  as  were  the 
neck,  breast  and  arms.  The  female  corpse  lay,  in  like  man- 
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ner,  reclining  against  the  walls  of  the  cave ; was  in  like  man- 
ner laid  upon  a sheet  of  gold  and  covered  with  another ; a 
golden  chain  of  many  links  set  with  rubies  went  round  her 
neck ; on  her  arms  were  bracelets  of  gold.  The  body  was 
covered  with  a rich  robe,  but  without  any  border  of  gold  or 
jewels.  The  vestments  of  both  these  bodies  looked,  at  the 
first  opening,  fair  and  complete,  but  upon  the  touch,  crumb- 
led into  dust.  The  four  sheets  of  gold  weighed  forty  pounds 
weight. 

This  barrow  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  of  high  antiqui- 
ty ; nevertheless,  it  bears  out  in  main  points,  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus,  respecting  the  mode  of  burial  in  use  among  the 
Scythians  of  his  own  times. 

The  restless  habits  of  the  Scythians  carried  their  invading 
hordes  into  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  With  Odin  they 
penetrated  into  and  peopled  Scandinavia,  pushing  forward 
their  fellow  countrymen  of  an  earlier  migration  into  more 
western  regions.  We  read  of  them  repeatedly  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  even  Greece ; and  there  is  no  land  so  remote  but 
the  Nothern  Hive,  as  it  is  justly  called,  has  poured  into  it  its 
successive  swarms,  Their  temporary  settlements  may  per- 
haps be  recognized  by  the  vast  sepulchral  mounds  which 
here  and  there  attest  the  presence  of  a barrow-burying  people 
among  a nation  not  addicted  to  such  a mode  of  sepulture. 

Thus  in  the  Troad,  a part  of  Asia  Minor,  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  hostile  invasions,  we  have  several  ancient  barrows, 
popularly  attributed  to  a fabulous  age  and  mythic  heroes. 
The  mention,  by  Homer  and  others,  of  the  tumuli  of  yEsyetes, 
of  Ilus,  of  Achilles,  of  Ajax,  of  Antilochus,  no  more  proves 
the  former  existence  of  these  heroes,  than  “Arthur's  Stone,” 
“ Arthur’s  Seat,”  or  “ Arthur’s  Oven  ” verify  the  traditions 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Round  Table,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a mythological  hero. 

But  it  does  prove  an  earnest  curiosity  on  the  subject  of 
their  erection  and  approbation,  by  active  minds  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  history  ; and  this  very  curiosity  proves  that  burying 
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in  barrows , was  not  the  custom  of  the  country  at  the  time 
when  Homer  composed  his  Iliad.  That  the  poet  makes  his 
hero  erect  a tumulus  for  his  friend  Patroclus,  only  marks  the 
more  strongly  his  own  admiration  of  these  monuments  of  a 
by-gone  age,  and  an  extinct  or  expelled  people.  Homer 
more  than  once  expresses  his  interest  in  such  monuments  ; 
as  when  he  makes  Hector  say,  of  some  imaginary  Greek 
champion  slain  by  himself  in  the  single  combat  which  he 
offers  for  the  settlement  of  the  quarrel — 


“ The  long-hairecl  Greeks 
To  him  upon  the  shores  of  Hellespont 
A mound  shall  heap,  that  those  in  aftertimes 
Who  sail  along  the  darksome  sea  shall  say, 

1 This  is  the  monument  of  one  long  since 
Borne  to  his  grave,  by  mighty  Hector  slain.’  ” 

The  same  poet  again  in  his  description  of  a distant  view  of 
Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  /Epytus 
upon  its  summit  in  a manner  which  calls  forth  the  following 
criticism  from  Pausanias : — “ I contemplated  the  tomb  of 
iEpytus  with  peculiar  interest,  because,  in  his  mention  of 
the  Arcadians,  Homer  takes  notice  of  it  as  the  monument  of 
/Epytus.  It  is  a mound  of  earth,  not  very  large,  surrounded 
at  its  base  by  a circle  of  stones.  To  Homer,  indeed,  (who 
had  never  seen  a barrow  more  remarkable),  it  perhaps  ap- 
peared a very  great  wonder/5 

This  observation  of  Pausanias,  is  valuable  on  two  accounts ; 
in  the  first  place,  it  indicates  the  scarcity  of  sepulchral  mounds 
in  Homer’s  native  country,  Ionia;  and  secondly,  it  describes 
a barrow,  in  every  external  feature,  corresponding  with  those, 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Western  Europe,  and  especially 
in  England  and  Ireland — conical  mounds  of  earth  conse- 
crated by  a circle  of  stones  around  their  bases. 

A similar  tumulus  was  that  which  the  Lydians  are  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  raised  to  their  King  Alyattes,  the  father 
of  Croesus,  who  had  delivered  them  from  an  invasion  of 
Cymmerians,  or  Scythians  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  was  a vast 
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mound  of  earth  with  a base  of  large  stones.  As  the  Scythians 
had  been  settled  in  the  country  for  twenty-eight  years  at  that 
time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  barrow  attributed  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Lydians,  was,  .;i  reality,  one  erected  by  the 
Scythians  themselves,  over  their  own  deceased  chief. 

“ The  Treasury  of  Atreus,*’  is  a vaulted  chamber,  of  the 
bee-hive  form,  forty-seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  is  composed  of  carefully  wrought 
stones  fitted  one  upon  another  (without  cement),  so  as  to 
produce  the  effect  and  the  illusion  of  an  elegant  arched  dome, 
of  the  pointed  order.  It  is  entered  by  a portal  of  two  huge 
blocks,  which  support  a single  stone  of  Breccia  marble,  of  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  twenty-seven  feet  by  sixteen!  Over 
this  is  a triangular  aperture,  similar  to  that  which  surmounts 
the  celebrated  gates  at  Mycenae,  in  which  are  the  figures  of 
two  lions  erect,  but  resting  with  their  fore-paws  upon  the 
pedestal  of  a single  column  of  the  Doric  order.  The  tri- 
angular aperture  in  the  “ Treasury perhaps,  once  contained, 
a similar  heraldic  device — as  we  should  now  call  it.  This 
great  chamber  leads  to  an  inner  apartment,  twenty- seven  feet 
by  twenty  feet.  The  whole  has  been  covered  by  earth,  and 
formed  one  tumulus. 

Other  remarkable  monuments  of  the  same  kind  (invariably 
referred  to  the  heroic  ages),  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  Greece  ; of  which  those  commonly  called  “ the  Treasury 
of  Atreus,”  at  Mycenrn,  and  of  “Minyas,”  at  Orchoinenos, 
are  superb  examples.  These,  together  with  the  massive 
walls  of  their  neighbouring  cities,  were  reported  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Cyclops.  But  who  these  people  were,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  They  are  sometimes  identified 
with  the  equally  mysterious  Pelasgi,  and  reported  to  have 
come  from  Thrace,  as,  doubtless,  they  did  ; but  they  were 
evidently  not  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  or  we  should 
have  more  authentic  accounts  about  them.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  clear,  that  they  came  from  another  and  a distant 
country,  at  a remote  age,  and  were  not  indigenous  Greeks. 
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We  may  not  be  far  wrong,  if  we  call  them  Scutho-Pelasgi, 
and  trace  their  remote  origin  to  the  great  northern  hive  of 
conquerors  who  invaded  at  a period  antecedent  to  history 
the  fairest  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  were  ultimately 
exterminated  by  a more  barbarous  race  of  aborigines,  who 
gradually  forgetting  all  traces  of  the  civilization  which  had 
been  imported,  forgot  even  the  very  memory  of  their  bene- 
factors. 

But  be  that  as  it  may — (and  amidst  the  conflicts  as  count- 
less opinions  “ non  nostrum  est  tautas  componere  lites,”) — • 
one  thing  is  evident — that  the  Cyclopian  works  in  Greece, 
and  the  Peloponnesus— and  in  many  other  countries — are 
even  yet  the  admiration  of  travellers,  and  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world. 

Nearly  similar  in  construction  is  the  celebrated  barrow  of 
New  Grange,  near  Drogheda,  fully  described  by  Governor 
Pownall.  Archceol.  ii.  There  is  the  same  Egyptian  doorway 
— the  same  bee-hive  chamber,  and  a gallery  of  approach, 
with  three  interior  recesses,  in  each  of  which,  was  a basin, 
hewn  out  of  a single  stone.  The  whole  structure  assumes, 
when  denuded  of  the  earthen  covering,  a cruciform  figure; 
but  whether  this  was  designed  or  accidental,  is  not  sufficiently 
ascertained  ; though  the  cross  is  known  to  have  been  a reli- 
gious hierogram,  long  anterior  to  Christianity;  and  expressed, 
when  united  with  the  circle,  the  symbol  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  This  barrow  has  been  called  u a Temple  of  Mithras,” 
— and  the  name  of  “ Mithras,”  being  attached  to  it,  it  was 
readily  used  as  an  argument,  that  a colony  of  Persians  had, 
in  remote  ages,  settled  in  Ireland.  But  it  is  clearly  a sepul- 
chral chamber,  the  Persians  having  a religious  horror  of  the 
sea,  are  not  likely  to  have  sailed  to  Ireland.  Besides,  the  work 
is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  would  require  a large  population 
to  erect  it.  And,  moreover,  there  are  two,  at  least,  other 
mounds  of  the  same  kind  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  still  un- 
opened, which  are  evidently  sepulchral  barrows.  All  these 
denote  a settled  people.  Call  them  Celts,  Milesians,  Phoe- 
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nicians — but,  surely,  they  were  not  Persians  who  built  the 
pyramids  of  the  Boyne. 

There  are  in  the  interior  of  New  Grange,  many  curiously 
engraved  lines,  the  interpretation  of  which  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  Whether  they  are  symbols,  figures, 
or  letters,  still  remains  uncertain.  But,  by  a collection  and 
comparison  of  such  and  similar  marks  in  cromlechs,  here 
and  in  Brittany,  we  may,  probably,  at  length,  arrive  at  some 
approximate  elucidation  of  them. 

A large  stone  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  have  covered  the 
entrance  of  the  sepulchre,  has  been  recently  dug  up,  in  front 
of  the  doorway  of  New  Grange.  It  is  completely  covered 
with  a most  beautiful  raised  tracing  of  curvilinear  figures,  of 
which,  I regret  to  say,  I had  not  time  to  procure  drawings; 
but  which  will  be  understood,  by  the  majority  of  the  present 
company,  if  I describe  them  as  strongly  resembling  the  tat- 
tooing on  the  cheek  of  a New  Zealand  chief.  The  pattern 
corresponds  with  some  sculptures  in  the  interior  of  the 
tumulus;  but  it  is  evidently  only  intended  for  decoration, 
having  nothing  of  the  hieroglyphic  character  about  it. 

It  is  important  to  all  excavators  of  barrows  to  observe,  that 
such  ornamental  and  hieroglyphical  tracery  is  very  common 
in  sepulchral  chambers  ; especially  in  those  which  have  been 
opened  in  Brittany  ; and  the  necessity  of  a very  careful  ex- 
amination of  every  separate  stone,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  In  England,  unfortunately,  sufficient  care 
has  not  been  taken,  when  large  barrows  have  been  opened,  to 
examine  minutely  each  separate  slab  stone ; or,  doubtless,  we 
should  have  found  as  interesting  hieroglyphical  memorials 
in  our  own  country.  The  art  of  rubbing  brasses  is  now  so 
perfect,  and  so  successfully  employed,  that  it  would  be  very 
easy,  by  mentis  of  it,  to  give  faithful  representations  of  the 
characters  engraved  on  the  sides  or  under  surface  of  a crom- 
lech. This  is  now  being  done  in  the  Morbihan,  by  a mem- 
ber of  this  Association,  and,  from  the  discoveries  already 
made,  promises  a very  large  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
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people  who  formerly  inhabited  that  “ terra  sancta”  of  Druidism, 
and  hospitable  refuge  of  the  expatriated  Britons  of  this 
country. 

We  have  remarked,  that  in  Tartary,  and  in  detached 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  the  same  characteristic 
barrow  prevails.  We  may  extend  the  observation  to  Scandi- 
navia ; following  an  authenticated  track  of  one  branch  of  the 
Scythian  family,  which  with  Odin  established  themselves 
in  those  countries,  or  under  him  reformed  their  rude  and 
primitive  manners. 

There  are  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  many  of  these  sepul- 
chral mounds.  Many  have  been  opened,  and  things  of  the 
like  nature  with  those  found  in  the  Scythian  tombs,  have  been 
discovered  in  them  ; skeletons  of  men  and  animals,  weapons 
of  war,  and  other  articles  common  either  as  utensils  of  do- 
mestic use  or  ornaments  of  the  person.  Near  old  Upsala, 
there  were  in  the  last  century,  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
tumuli,  besides  others  which  had  been  evidently  thrown  down 
by  the  plough;  some  of  which  were  believed  to  have  been 
three  thousand  years  old.  Above  all  the  rest,  three  very 
large,  predominated,  which  were  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  seventy-five  feet 
in  height.  They  were  called  “The  King’s  High  Cairn,”  and 
supposed  to  contain  the  ashes  of  some  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Sweden,  of  an  age  not  very  remote  from  that  of  Olaus 
Wormius,  in  Peringskiold’s  Monument  a Sueo  Gothica,  and  the 
subject  is  also  noticed  by  Saxo  Grammiticus. 

These  northern  tribes  made  frequent  incursions  upon  the 
coasts  of  Britain ; and  especially  upon  the  islets  on  the 
northern  and  western  sides  of  Scotland,  where  several  traces 
of  their  temples  and  burial  places  remain  to  the  present  day — 
at  Stennis  in  the  Orkneys,  and  Classerness  in  the  island  of 
Lewis. 

But  the  British  islands  were  already  peopled  by  a race  far 
advanced  in  such  arts  of  civilization,  who  taught  them  how  to 
build  and  how  to  decorate  the  tombs  of  their  fathers  ; while 
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their  kindred  tribes  which  inhabited  Brittany,  especiall)  that 
part  of  it  which  was  called  the  “ Morbilian,  ’ (enclosed  sea), 
had  made  still  greater  progress  in  sepulchral  architecture,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  elaborately  constructed  and  beautifully 
sculptured  cromlechs  which  adorn  the  vicinity  of  Carnac. 

Recent  excavations  have,  indeed,  detected  under  these 
cromlechs  evidences  of  interment  posterior  to  the  Roman 
invasion  ; and  hence  it  has  been  thought  that  the  cromlechs 
themselves  are  not  so  old  as  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
by  French  antiquaries;  for  instance,  a copper  coin  of  Julius 
Caesar  has  been  very  lately  found  in  one  of  them  by  Mr. 
Lukis.  But  still  the  pre-existence  of  the  sepulchre  is  not 
disproved  by  this  discovery.  We  know,  that  all  the  larger 
barrows  in  this  country  and  Ireland,  have  had  successive  de- 
posits within  them.  Sometimes  in  two  or  even  three  layers, 
the  lowest  bearing  all  the  marks  of  a very  early  interment, 
and  high  antiquity.  The  large  barrows  of  earth,  covering 
chambers  of  stone,  were  in  reality,  family  vaults,  and  may 
have  received  the  remains  of  several  generations  before  the 
last  body  was  deposited  with  the  coin  of  J ulius  Caesar  in  his 
hand  —to  pay,  perhaps  the  ferryman  of  the  Styx,  who  had,  by 
some  means,  insinuated  himself  into  the  creed  of  the  Gauls, 
together  with  the  Mercury  and  Apollo  of  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, noticed  by  Caesar,  as  Gallic  divinities  in  his  day. 

These  sepulchral  chambers  in  Brittany  exhibit  an  uniformi- 
ty of  design  which  greatly  assist  our  inquiries  into  the  sub- 
ject of  British  barrows.  From  a careful  examination  of  many 
examples  in  every  state  of  perfection  and  dilapidation,  I am 
enabled  to  give  the  following  theory  of  the  construction  of  a 
regular  sepulchral  tumulus  of  the  first  class.  And  I may  re- 
mark, by  the  way,  that  the  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  structure 
of  most  of  those  great  barrows  which  are  known  in  Asia, 
Greece  and  Ireland ; and  may  be  recognized  even  in  England 
and  Wales,  although  these  latter  have  been  either  very  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  or  were  never  so  perfect  as  those  of  Brittany. 
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Firstly. — There  is  a gallery  of  about  three  feet  in  height  by 
'two  or  three  feet  in  width,  formed  by  two  parallel  lines  of 
single  contiguous  stones  placed  edgeways,  and  covered  in  by 
slabs  of  the  same  description.  This  gallery  varies  in  length 
according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber to  which  it  leads.  Many  of  these  stones  are  found  to  be 
ornamented  with  hieroglyphical  or  other  marks,  indicating 
perhaps  the  rank,  name,  or  office  of  the  principal  person 
there  buried  ; or  the  family  to  which  the  vault  belonged.  For 
we  cannot  suppose  that  every  inscription  found  in  these  bar- 
rows  is  unmeaning  ; and  some  of  them  have  certainly  strong 
appearances  of  even  written  characters  of  a language  now 
lost.  This  is  observable  at  New  Grange. 

Secondly. — At  the  end  of  this  gallery  is  a chamber,  and 
sometimes  a succession  of  chambers,  generally  of  a height 
sufficient  for  a moderately  sized  man  to  stand  upright  in  them. 
This  is  the  sepulchre.  Here,  in  the  centre,  or  in  recesses  on 
each  side,  are  found  the  bodies,  either  skeletons  or  burned 
bones  in  urns,  of  the  departed  chiefs  to  whom  the  mauso- 
leum belonged.  Sometimes  there  are  no  human  remains  on 
the  surface  of  the  floor,  and  the  precious  deposit  must  be 
sought  deep  in  the  earth  beneath  it ; and  is  not  unfrequently 
covered  by  a flat  stone,  which,  being  removed,  discloses  a 
stone  cist,  containing  the  bones  of  the  departed,  and  the  in- 
struments, weapons,  amulets,  or  ornaments  buried  with  him. 

These  chambers  are  usually  rectangular  parallelograms  in- 
closed by  large  slabs  of  upright  stones  supporting  others  laid 
side  by  side  in  close  contiguity,  or  overlapping  one  another, 
so  as  to  make  the  sepulchre  impervious  to  the  wet. 

The  whole  of  this  stonework — gallery  and  chambers — is 
covered  with  a tumulus  many  yards  thick,  carefully  composed 
of  layers  of  mould,  earth,  chalk,  flint,  or  pebbles,  (according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil)  and  finally  capped  by  a coating  of 
turf.  A single  stone  shaft  surmounts  the  whole ; or  some- 
times when  it  is  too  heavy  for  that  position,  and  the  tumulus 
is  oblong,  it  is  raised  at  one  end  of  the  barrow,  as  in  the  two 
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of  “ Ccesar,”  and  the  “ Butte  d’Helen.” 

Such  is  the  construction  of  the  regular  sepulchral  barrow 
in  Brittany,  which,  when  denuded  of  the  earth  above  it,  forms 
what  is  called  in  that  country,  “ Bodies  aux  Fees/5  from  a 
fanciful  notion,  that  it  is  the  habitation  of  “ Fees,’’  a ridicu- 
lous name  which  conveys  no  meaning  to  the  antiquary ; but 
when  the  chamber  is  small,  a single  stone  being  supported  on 
three  or  four  stones  only,  which  are  not  contiguous  to  each 
other,  it  is  then  called  a “ Dolmen.”  This  is  our  own 
cromlech. 

The  word  “Dolmen,”  is  probably  a corruption  of  “ Diaul- 
maen,  the  Devil’s  Stone  or  Table,” — a board,  if  it  may  be 
called  so,  which  supplies,  no  “ feast  of  reason.” 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  “ Cromlech,”  (which  the 
French,  by  the  way,  use  to  denote  a Celtic  circle),  it  is, 
perhaps,  impossible  at  the  present  day*  to  give  the  indisput- 
able signification  of  it.  Toland’s  notion  that  it  is  so  called 
from  “Crom,”  “ Crooked ” and  “Lech,”  “a  fiat  stone/’ 
because  people  bowed  down  in  reverence  before  it,  is  some- 
what more  strange,  but  not  more  erroneous  than  that  sug- 
gested by  Howland  — Chrom-luahh,  “a  consecrated  stone ” 
— a derivation  founded  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  crom- 
lech was  an  altar. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  neither  more  or  less,  than  “the 
sloping  stone,”  so  called  by  the  people  of  Cornwall,  because 
they  were  ignorant  of  its  character,  and  described  it  merely  as 
they  saw  it, — an  inclined  plane  ! For  such  is  generally  the 
appearance  which  it  exhibits,  partly  from  the  irregular  thick- 
ness of  the  stone  itself,  which  presses  more  heavily  on  one 
prop  than  another,  and  so  causes  it  to  sink  into  the  ground. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  erudition  may  be  spared  by  a 
calm  use  of  our  eyesight. 

The  pains  which  have  been  bestowed  to  ascertain  the  use 
of  the  cromlech,  considered  as  an  altar,  have  been  prodigious. 
Instruments  have  been  employed  to  measure  the  exact  angle 
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of  its  inclination  : the  compass  has  been  taxed  with  perverse- 
ness because  it  would  not  fix  its  orientation  ; its  position  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other  of  the  temple  near  which  it  has  stood, 
has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures  as  groundless  as  unedi- 
fying, and  yet,  few  if  any,  have  ventured  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  its  being  an  “altar,”  because  they  have  sometimes  found 
it  in  the  centre  of  a circle  of  stones  ! The  careful  uncover- 
ing of  a barrow  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a circle  would  often 
have  disclosed  the  much  puzzling  altar,  and  proved  it  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  capstone  of  a small  sepulchral  cham- 
ber. But  knowledge  comes  only  by  observation  and  is  diffu- 
sed by  slow  degrees.  It  will  still  be  a long  time  before 
many  of  those  who  venerate  the  altar  in  the  cromlech,  will 
give  up  the  notion  that  its  “ inclination  ” was  intended  for 
the  easy  escape  of  the  victim’s  blood  ! 

It  is  perhaps  not  always  evident,  that  the  cromlech  has 
been  originally  covered  by  a barrow,  for  sometimes  it  is  found 
in  situations  where  no  earth  could  have  been  heaped  together 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  cover  it,  where  the  soil  is  rocky, 
and  where  it  stands  upon  an  elevated  rock.  This  is  the  case 
in  one  or  two  places  near  the  Temple  of  Carnac.  And  from 
some  such  reasoning,  the  celebrated  Kentish  cromlech,  “ Kit’s 
Coty  House,”  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a cell  of  a 
temple.  But  we  must  observe,  that  the  barrow  may  have  been 
superseded  by  the  cairn — a heap  of  stones,  which,  as  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Carnac,  at  La  Trinite,  and  also  at 
Cevyn  Bryn  in  Gower,  South  Wales,  has  evidently  covered 
the  cromlech,  which  now  lies  exposed  with  the  mass  of  loose 
stones  about  it. 

The  position  of  cromlechs,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
temples,  which  first  suggested  the  notion  that  they  were  altars, 
is  no  more  conclusive,  than  that  the  altar-tombs  of  our  own 
church-yards,  are  consecrated  to  the  sacrifice  of  victims. 
The  cromlech  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  rich  man ; the  simple 
barrow  that  of  the  more  lowly.  They  stand  about  their  com- 
mon sanctuary  of  religion,  as  the  stone  tomb,  and  as  the  grave 
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of  turf  stand  around  our  village  churches,  and  like  them  speak 
only  of  a spot  iC  where  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  and 
the  servant  is  equal  to  his  master.” 

In  ascertaining  the  nation  to  which  a given  barrow 
belongs,  we  have  very  little  assistance  from  the  external 
appearance  of  the  object. 

Generally,  the  vicinity  of  a Roman  station,  city,  or  road, 
may  suggest  the  inference  that  the  sepulchres  are  Roman  ; 
but  there  is  no  certainty  except  from  excavation.  If  the 
tumuli  be  small,  and  not  very  carefully  made — if  they  be 
very  numerous,  and  not  in  the  vicinity  of  a circular  stone 
temple — they  may , prima  facie,  be  assumed  to  be  Saxon.  In 
this  country,  the  majority  of  the  barrows  hit  herto  opened  have 
been  found  to  belo  g to  that  nation.  If  in  Essex,  Suffolk, 
or  Norfolk,  or  on  the  sea  coast  of  any  county,  the  probability 
is,  that  the  barrows  are  Danish . 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  it  is  rash  to  dogmatize,  as  wre 
wrere  taught  a few  years  since  by  the  opening  of  the  Bartlow 
Hills,  on  the  confines  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex;  which, 
popular  tradition,  the  historian  Hollinshed,  and  the  “Nourice 
of  Antiquity”  Camden,  unhesitatingly  declared  to  be  Danish  : 
but  which  have  been  proved  by  Lord  Maynard,  who  liberally 
opened  them,  and  the  late  highly  respected  and  deeply  la- 
mented Mr.  George  Rokewood,  who  learnedly  commented 
on  their  contents,  ( Archao . 25-26,)  to  have  been  Roman, — for 
elegant  glass  vases,  containing  calcined  bones:  unguentaria; 
strigils  ; lamps;  and  a curule  chair  seemed  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion at  once.  But  if  any  doubt  remained,  it  was  dispelled  by 
the  construction  of  the  cists  which  contained  these  relics; 
they  were  of  brick,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  sepulchres 
found  in  the  campagna  of  Rome. 

The  counties  cf  England  richest  in  barrows,  are  Cornwall, 
Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  parts  of  Devonshire  and  Somer- 
setshire, Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire, 
Shropshire,  Sussex  and  Kent.  But  in  almost  every  open 
country  which  has  been  undisturbed  by  the  plough,  they  may 
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be  found  hi  sufficient  numbers  to  shew  that  the  popula- 
tion and  the  civilization  of  the  people,  were  much  greater  in 
those  times,  than  we  are  inclined  to  imagine. 

Many  learned  antiquaries,  as  Stukeley,  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare.  and 
others,  have  attempted  to  classify  barrows,  but  so  great  is  their 
number  and  variety,  that  it  seems  to  be  a hopeless  and  useless 
labour  to  distinguish  the  “ pond  barrow,”  the  “ bell  barrow,” 
the  “cove  barrow,”  the  “broad  barrow,”  the  “long-barrow,” 
&c. : there  being  probably,  no  more  system  or  mystery  in 
their  shapes,  than  suited  the  convenience  of  the  burials  ; but 
if  we  could  ascertain  the  meaning  and  the  distinction  of  the 
barrow  inclosed  within  the  circular  trench , or  the  stone  circle , 
then  indeed,  we  might  hope  to  make  some  progress  towards 
their  rationale.  Barrows  of  this  class  are  evidently  of  more 
importance  than  the  more  simple  tumulus;  but  whether  they 
denote  the  grave  of  a Druid  or  a Chief ; and  if  either,  of  what 
order  of  Chief  or  Druid  ? This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an 
accurate  record  of  discoveries,  a free  communication  of  intelli- 
gence, and  a careful  collation  of  the  articles  found  in  different 
counties. 

The  great  object,  I presume,  of  the  genuine  antiquary,  and 
the  especial  object  aimed  at  by  the  formation  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Association,  is  to  advance  the  science  of  Archaeology, 
by  preventing  the  wanton  destruction  or  ignorant  neglect  of 
valuable  ancient  things.  We  desire  to  rescue  the  science 
from  deserved  nicknames  : and  the  only  way  to  do  so,  is  to 
shew  that  neither  we,  nor  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to 
which  many  of  us  belong,  are  mere  “pickers  up  of  unconsi- 
dered trifles,” — “ collectors  of  cashiered  nails,  or  invalided 
gallipots,”  “ old  women,”  as  young  men  would  call  us,  or  “ old 
men,”  as  ladies  would  correct  the  expression.  To  obviate  such 
mischances,  we  must  shew  that  our  researches  lead  to  some- 
thing ; to  the  removal  of  errors,  the  establishment  of  facts, 
and  instruction  in  English  history.  An  instance  of  the  use 
of  opening  barrows  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  “ Bartlow 
Hills,”  which  I adduced  as  a warning  against  too  hasty  a con- 
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elusion  from  outward  appearances.  The  discovery  that  they 
were  Roman  and  not  Danish,  has  corrected  a geographical 
error,  consecrated  by  the  authority  of  the  great  Camden,  res- 
pecting the  real  site  of  the  field  of  battle  which  gave  Canute 
the  dominion  of  England. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  popular  tradition  and 
learning,  that  the  place  was  in  the  country  of  the  Danish  set- 
tlers, our  historians  determined  that  Ashdon,  the  parish  in 
which  the  Bartlow  Hills  are  situated,  was  the  Assandun  at 
which  Canute  defeated  Edmund  I ronside.  This  has  now  been 
disproved  by  the  very  testimony  to  which  appeals  had  been 
made  in  confirmation  of  the  error — namely,  the  i(  Danish” 
barrows.  They  are  Roman,  without  a vestige  of  anything 
Danish  in  their  vicinity,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
Assandun. 

Thus,  by  digging  we  arrive  at  the  truth,  which  is  prover- 
bially, at  “the  bottom  of  a well the  first  step  to  it,  being 
the  correction  of  an  error. 

We  have  ancient  authority  to  encourage  investigation  into 
the  contents  of  sepulchral  tumuli. 

Alexander  the  Great,  who  respected  the  reputed  barrow  of 
Achilles,  anointed  his  pillar  with  oil,  and  ran  unarmed  around 
it  with  his  friends — made  no  scruple  of  opening  the  tumulus 
of  Cyrus,  at  Babylon.  His  curiosity,  (and  ours,)  was  satisfied 
by  the  discovery  of  a shield,  a battle  axe,  and  two  Scythian 
bows.  We  are  now  sure,  that  in  every  country  alike,  and  in 
the  earliest  ages,  the  warrior  was  buried  with  his  weapons  of 
war,  and  we  have  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  great  Cyrus,  were  not  exaggerated  by  Xeno- 
phon, when  he  made  him  his  model  of  a perfect  gentleman. 
The  Scythian  Khan,  was  buried  upon  a bed  of  gold,  sur- 
rounded by  the  richest  ornaments— and  his  manes  appeased 
by  the  slaughter  of  his  favourite  horse,  his  wife,  and  his 
domestics.  British  ladies  were  better  treated;  instead  of 
having  a dozen  wives  to  one  husband,  they  are  said  to  have 
had  half  a dozen  husbands  to  one  wife,  so  that  the  lady 
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might  strangle  one  or  two  without  missing  them.  The  Scy- 
thian chief  was  buried  in  all  the  glories  of  a gorgeous  sepul- 
ture, but  his  contemporary,  the  King  of  Babylon,  and  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  disdained  the  funeral  splendors  of 
royalty,  and  desired  only  to  be  distinguished  in  the  grave,  as 
one  who  had  fought  for  his  country. 

The  reputed  tomb  of  Patroclus  and  Achilles,  spared  by 
Alexander,  did  not  escape  the  curiosity  of  a Frenchman.  It 
was  opened  in  1787?  by  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier,  who  dis- 
covered within  it  a small  image  of  Minerva,  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  horses  : an  urn  containing  ashes ; some  charcoal,  and 
human  bones, — but  no  weapons  of  war.  Whoever  was  the 
occupant  of  this  interesting  tomb,  was  a man  who  reve- 
renced his  religion:  at  least,  his  surviving  friends  thought  so, 
and  therefore  buried  with  him,  as  was  the  wont,  those  objects 
in  which  he  chiefly  delighted  when  alive — his  household 
gods. 

The  construction  of  such  a tomb  is  well  expressed  by 
Homer  in  his  account  of  the  burial  of  Hector  — 

“ And  when  morning  appeared,  the  people  collected  about 
the  funeral  of  Hector.  And  first  they  extinguished  the  flames 
with  black  wine,  then  his  brothers  and  his  companions  col- 
lected his  white  bones  and  put  them  into  a golden  vessel, 
and  covered  it  over  with  a purple  veil.  They  then  placed  it 
in  a hollow  trench,  and  above  it,  piled  many  large  stones,  and 
heaped  up  the  tumulus.” 

Thus,  says  the  poet,  “ they  busied  themselves  about  the 
burial  of  Hector,”  which  Mr.  Pope  has  very  freely  tran- 
slated— 

“ And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector’s  shade  ! ” 

The  word  i(  Hector”  being  the  only  word  common  to  the 
two  lines!  This  seems  to  have  been  a Cairn.  Similar  pro- 
ceedings attended  the  construction  of  a Barrow. 

Here,  however,  we  read  of  no  weapons  of  war,  any  more 
than  in  the  preceding  sepulchre.  If  the  story  be  genuine, 
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this  fact  is  curious.  Is  it  possible  that  there  might  have 
been  a distinction  between  those  who  fell  on  the  victorious, 
and  those  on  the  defeated  side  ? If  the  first  of  these  tombs 
was  that  of  Patroclus,  who  had  been  slain  by  Hector,  and  the 
second  that  of  Hector  slain  by  Achilles,  each  in  his  flight 
from  his  enemy,  then  we  can  find  a reason  why  the  sword, 
which  had  been  broken  or  thrown  away  was  not  buried  with 
the  dead. 

The  most  beautiful  objects  found  in  barrows  are  the  cine- 
rary urns,  which  are  almost  too  well  known  to  be  described 
in  this  place.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  patterns — 
the  zigzag  indentation  chiefly  predominating  in  British  urns, 
which  are  also  of  a coarser  material,  and  generally  of  black 
sun-dried  clay. 

Barrows  in  which  these  are  found,  are  probably  not  so  old 
as  those  which  only  contain  skeletons,  as  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Romans  and  Britons  mutually  borrowed  from  one 
another;  the  Britonized  Romans  adopting  the  barrow;  the 
Romanized  Britons,  burning  their  dead,  and  depositing  the 
ashes  in  ornamental  urns. 

The  contents  of  tumuli  are  always  fraught  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  often  very  touchingly  attest  private  feelings 
and  affections,  which  redeem  the  most  barbarous  periods  of 
the  history  of  man  from  the  charge  of  hard-heartedness.  The 
hardy  warriors  of  Scythia  and  of  Britain,  were  indeed  buried 
with  their  arms  beside  them,  as  if  the  life  in  the  next  world 
were  to  be  a repetition  of  the  horrors  which  they  had  witness- 
ed and  caused  in  this.  But  we  are  often  relieved  from  this 
reflection  by  the  tomb  of  a hunter,  with  his  trophies  of  the 
chase  by  his  side — such  is  almost  invariably  the  case  in  bar- 
rows  opened  in  Scotland : of  the  devout  father  of  a familv 
with  his  sacred  beads  of  snakestones,  supposed  to  be  amulets, 
but  certainly  proofs  of  his  piety;  and  we  sometimes  find  a 
plain  or  jewelled  ring,  which,  perhaps,  a widowed  wife,  in  the 
moment  of  her  sorrow,  tore  from  her  finger  and  flung  into 
the  grave  of  him,  whom  she  had  lost  for  ever. 


These  and  many  other  objects  found  in  barrows,  speak  of 
feelings  and  affections  which  are  an  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  convey  a lesson  to  the  cold  explorer  which  he  would  do 
well  to  take  to  heart. 

A very  affecting  barrow  was  opened  some  years  ago,  by 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  at  Everley,  in  Wiltshire,  who,  at  three  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  mound,  found  the  skeleton  of  a dog;  and 
two  feet  lower,  that  of  a human  being ; doubtless  the  master  of 
the  faithful  animal,  who  having  pined  away  at  his  death,  was 
buried  after  him  in  the  same  grave. 

In  an  ancient  and  beautiful  poem  (mentioned  in  Smith’s 
Gallia  Antiqua)  called,  “the  Aged  Bard’s  Wish,”  the  poet 
requests  that  his  harp,  a shell  of  wine,  and  his  ancestor’s 
shield  may  be  interred  with  him.  In  Ummad’s  lament  on 
Gorban;  (a  white  hound  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond,)  he 
tells  the  animal  that  they  would  meet  again,  “ on  the  clouds 
of  their  rest.” 

There  is  so  much  of  poetry  and  religion  in  everything 
that  we  read  of  the  Celtic  race  in  all  ages,  that  Saxons  as  we 
are,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  the  superior  physical  force 
and  powers  of  endurance  of  the  German  tribes,  should  have 
pushed  them  out  of  the  world,  or  into  comparative  obscurity. 
They  were,  in  truth,  a noble  minded  people,  and  fought  as 
bravely  “ for  their  fathers’  sepulchres,’’  as  the  Scythians,  who, 
more  fortunate  in  the  conflict,  drove  back  the  Persians. 

The  Saxons  who  succeeded  them  were  at  first  but  rude  and 
savage  warriors ; but  they  quickly  acquired  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation, and  they  always  cherished  those  principles  of  freedom 
which  have  made  their  descendants  what  they  are,  the  most 
independent,  and  (if  they  will  but  think  themselves  so,)  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world. 

By  the  kind  liberality  of  the  noble  President  of  this  As- 
sociation, we  shall  to-morrow  have  an  opportunity  of  investi- 
gating a Saxon  cemetery.  He  has  already  opened  several 
barrows  in  this  county  and  neighbourhood,  and  has  added 
very  largely  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  was  possessed 
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on  the  subject.  But  I will  not  enumerate  his  discoveries 
now,  lest  on  the  one  hand  you  may  raise  your  expectations 
too  high,  or  on  the  other,  being  previously  acquainted  with 
the  ordinary  contents  of  a Saxon  barrow,  should  feel  less 
interest  in  the  research,  than  the  novelty  and  the  importance 
of  it  demand  ; the  novelty  from  some,  the  importance  from 
all  of  us. 

I will  now  give  place  to  a paper,  from  Mr.  Bateman,  jun., 
a gentleman*  who  has  recently  made  similar  investigations  in 
Derbyshire,  whom,  as  a young  antiquary  of  more  than  com- 
mon zeal  and  sagacity  in  the  science  of  Archaeology,  we  hail 
with  peculiar  pleasure ; which  will  practically  illustrate  the 
general  facts  which  I have  hastily,  at  a short  notice,  and 
amidst  many  avocations,  put  together — not  for  your  instruc- 
tion, but  in  the  hope  that  a passing  word,  or  perchance  a 
new  idea,  may  lead  you  to  a study  of  these  subjects,  which 
cannot  fail  to  amuse  you  and  make  a pleasing  addition  to 
more  valuable  knowledge. 


* The  Canterbury  Journal  has  the  following  remark  upon  that 
gentleman,  which  we  think  ought  here  to  be  mentioned — We  should  not 
be  doing  justice  to  T.  Bateman,  Esq.,  jun.,  from  whose  antiquarian 
journal,  the  Secretary  read  some  interesting  extracts,  did  we  not  men- 
tion the  beautiful  necklace  and  cross  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  found 
in  a Saxon  barrow  on  his  property,  near  Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
the  invaluable  coins  and  antiquities,  which  he  brought  to  the  meeting,  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  bundled  miles,  in  his  anxiety  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  and  communicate  to  others  the 
pleasure  he  himself  enjoyed  in  these  most  useful  and  agreeable  pursuits. 
These,  after  all,  are  the  real  practical  advantages  of  science,  and  it  is  a 
recognized  fact,  that  no  class  of  the  genus  homo,  has  so  little  selfishness 
as  the  antiquary;  and  we  consequently  rejoice  at  the  number  of  young 
intellects  which  the  establishment  of  the  Association  has  brought  so 
prominently  forward,  and  to  whom  the  future  historian  of  England 
must  look  for  a mass  of  valuable  information,  at  present  buried  in  pri- 
vate collections,  or  obscured  by  the  accumulated  dust  of  ages  in 
public  receptacles . 
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Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  then  read  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bateman,  junior,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  some  Celtic  barrows,  lately  opened  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  residence,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire.  Illustrated 
by  drawings  and  the  exhibition  of  the  principal  objects  dis- 
covered. 

In  making  a plantation  north  of  Kenslowe  wood,  near  Middleton, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1828,  the  labourers  discovered  in  a natural  fis- 
sure in  the  rock,  some  human  teeth  and  bones,  mixed  with  bones  of 
rats  and  other  animals,  amongst  others  a boar’s  tusk,  all  of  which 
are  now  in  my  possession.  Thinking  that  by  making  a better 
search  something  else  might  be  discovered;  in  April,  1844,  I 
cleared  all  the  soil  out  of  the  fissure,  and  found  amongst  it  some 
more  human  bones,  which  indicated  the  skeleton  to  be  that  of  a 
female,  also  a large  quantity  of  animal  bones,  amongst  which,  was 
the  skull  either  of  a wolf  or  large  dog.  From  the  absence  of  any 
urn  or  other  article,  it  is  questionable,  if  this  can  with  propriety  be 
styled  a barrow,  but  from  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  human  bones, 
I have  thought  it  worthy  of  record. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  I opened  a barrow  called  Moot  Lowe, 
situated  in  a rocky  field  of  considerable  elevation,  about  a mile 
south-west  of  Grange  mill.  The  barrow  is  about  fifteen  yards  in 
diameter,  and  about  four  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  field. 
We  commenced  cutting  from  the  east  side  towards  the  middle,  at 
about  four  yards  from  which  we  found,  just  under  the  turf,  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  trench,  a large  urn  measuring  about  sixteen 
inches  in  height,  and  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth  ; it 
was  made  of  coarse  and  badly-baked  clay, and  was  rudely  ornamented 
with  lines  running  in  different  directions.  When  found,  it  lay  on 
one  side,  crushed  to  pieces,  from  having  lain  so  near  the  surface.  I 
shall  be  able  to  restore  it  partially,  when  I will  make  a drawing  of 
it,  which  I will  send  you.  Within  the  urn  was  a deposit  of  burnt 
bones,  amongst  which,  was  a lance  head,  or  dagger  of  brass, 
measuring  three-and  a-quarter  inches  in  length,  with  a bole  at  the 
lower  end,  by  which  it  had  been  riveted  or  otherwise  fastened  into 
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the  handle,  it  has  sometime  been  very  highly  polished.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  this  is  the  only  brass  dagger  that  I can  trace  as 
being  found  in  the  Derbyshire  barrows,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  them  in  the  south  of  England,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Sir  R C.  Hoare’s  Ancient  Wiltshire,  vol.  i.  Plates  11  and  28,  where 
two,  very  similar,  are  engraved.  A little  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
barrow  was  a skeleton,  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  lying  on  some 
large  lime-stones,  but  unaccompanied  by  articles  of  any  kind.  The 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  barrow  was  at  least  four  feet  lower  than  the 
natural  soil,  and  filled  up  with  stones  without  earth,  but  nothing  was 
found  there.  Dispersed  amongst  the  mould,  of  which  the  barrow 
was  in  part  composed,  were  found  teeth  of  pigs  and  other  animals,  a 
small  fragment  of  an  urn,  some  cliippings  of  flint,  and  a very  few 
rat  bones.  About  four-hundred  yards  from  the  foregoing  barrow 
there  was  another  small  barrow,  likewise  called  Moot  Lowe,  which 
was  formerly  opened  by  Mr.  Gill,  who  (as  I am  informed)  found 
some  articles  of  gold  there.  There  is  now  very  little  of  the  barrow 
remaining  ; however,  I examined  it  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  found  a 
few  human  bones  and  teeth,  which  had  evidently  belonged  to  two 
skeletons,  and  a few  animal  bones  also. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1844,  I opened  a barrow  called  Sliper  Lowe, 
situated  on  Brassington  Moor.  It  is  about  twelve  yards  in  diame- 
ter, but  very  low,  being  raised  scarcely  more  than  a foot  above  the 
ground:  it  is  probably  reduced  in  height  by  having  been  ploughed 
over;  indeed,  I am  pretty  confident  that  such  is  the  case,  as  we 
found  human  bones,  &c.,  scattered  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bar- 
row,  just  under  the  turf,  and  broken  into  small  pieces,  no  doubt  by 
being  dragged  about  by  the  ploughshare.  We  cut  trenches  through 
it  in  different  directions,  and  found  that  it  was  raised  upon  the 
rock.  On  coming  to  the  middle,  we  found  a deposit  of  burnt 
bones,  with  two  flint  arrow  heads  and  two  other  instruments  of 
flint.  Proceeding  a little  deeper,  we  discovered  a cist  cut  in  the 
rock,  which  contained  a very  fine  urn  of  clay  rather  under-baked, 
and  ornamented  in  a very  uncommon  and  tasteful  manner,  measur- 
ing 7 1 inches  in  height  and  5f  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  mouth. 
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Under  the  urn,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cist,  lay  the  skeleton  of 
a young  person,  apparently  about  ten  years  of  age.  In  most  of  the 
trenches  we  cut,  were  found  human  bones,  which  had  belonged  to 
three  skeletons  at  the  least,  also  teeth  and  bones  of  various  animals, 
rats,  &c.  We  also  found  the  skull  of  a foumart  or  polecat,  the 
same  as  those  found  in  the  barrow  at  Bull  Hill,  August  24th,  1843, 
five  instruments  and  various  cbippings  of  flint,  a fragment  appa- 
rently of  a stone  celt,  and  a fragment  of  white  pottery  with  a green 
glaze,  all  scattered  about  the  barrow  at  an  inconsiderable  depth. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1844,  I made  a further  examination  of 
Galley  Lowe,  which  I first  opened  on  the  30th  of  June,  1843.  We 
opened  two  trenches  in  the  thicker  end,  which  is  raised  about  five 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  which  consists  mostly  of  loose  stones, 
held  up  by  a row  of  large  lime  stones  set  edge- ways  near 
the  bottom.  In  one  of  the  trenches,  about  three  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  barrow  ; and  amongst  the  loose  stones  was  found 
a human  skeleton,  and  near  it,  on  a flat  stone,  a deposit  of 
of  burnt  bones.  About  a yard  farther  on,  at  the  same  depth, 
another  skeleton,  evidently  that  of  a very  young  man;  both  of 
them  were  unaccompanied  by  any  kind  of  articles.  In  the  other 
trench  nothing  was  found.  In  filling  up  again  a small  piece  of  a 
coarse  urn  was  discovered. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1844,  I opened  a barrow  situated  in  a field 
on  Elton  Moor,  by  cutting  through  it  in  two  different  directions,  so 
as  to  leave  very  little  of  it  unexplored.  About  the  level  of  the 
ground,  in  the  centre,  we  found  a few  human  bones,  which  had 
been  before  disturbed,  some  animal  teeth,  a large  flint  arrow  or 
spear  head,  and  a piece  of  a small  urn,  neatly  ornamented.  When 
near  the  south  side  of  the  barrow,  and  about  eighteen  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  natural  soil,  we  came  to  the  skeleton  of  an  aged 
person,  the  bones  of  which  were  very  much  decayed;  near  the  head 
was  a small  fragment  of  wood,  of  a half-circular  shape,  encased  with 
iron  (it  was  at  first  like  the  half  of  a small  egg,  the  iron  being  the 
shell,  but  it  got  broke,  and  I have  obtained  only  a small  piece  of  it)  ; 
behind  the  skeleton  was  an  urn  of  badly  baked  clay,  very  neatly  or- 
namented, which  had  been  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  soil,  with 
whieh  it  was  in  some  measure  incorporated.  Inside  the  urn  were 
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found,  all  in  a heap,  one  red  and  two  light* coloured  pebbles,  an  article 
of  iron  ore,  polished,  which  was  most  probably  used  as  an  amulet,  (one 
of  the  same  material,  and  something  like  it,  was  found  in  Galley 
Lowe,  last  year,)  a small  celt  of  grey  flint,  a cutting  instrument  of 
grey  flint,  beautifully  chipped,  no  less  than  twenty-one  flints  of  the 
circular-ended  shape,  most  of  which  are  very  neatly  chipped,  and 
fifteen  pieces  of  flint  of  various  shapes,  some  of  them  arrow-heads. 
Very  few  rats’  bones  were  found  in  this  barrow,  but  there  were  some 
burnt  bones  scattered  about  the  last  mentioned  skeleton. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  in  conclusion,  observed,  that  the  Association 
was  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Bateman  for  placing  at  its  command,  the 
result  of  so  much  patient  and  careful  research,  undertaken  and  con- 
ducted by  himself  alone,  and  at  his  own  sole  expense.  He  had  accu- 
mulated an  immense  mass  of  facts  unalloyed  with  premature  or 
ill-digested  theories.  In  the  present  and  early  stage  of  Archaeolo- 
gical research,  which  is  being  conducted  upon  a safer  basis,  and 
upon  sounder  principles  than  in  past  times,  too  much  attention 
could  not  be  given  to  the  registration  of  facts,  even  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  prosy  and  tedious.  It  is  requisite  to  be  very  rigid  in 
establishing  evidence  and  in  authenticating  proofs  before  theory  can 
be  ventured  upon.  Mr.  Smith  then  briefly  enumerated  the  leading 
features  of  Mr.  Bateman’s  researches,  and  observed  that  while  some 
few  of  the  barrows  opened  may  be  of  date  anterior  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans,  others  were  certainly  subsequent  to  it,  and  many 
were  in  his  opinion,  late  Romano-British,  and  early  Anglo-Saxon. 

Sir  William  Betham  made  a few  remarks  by  way  of  com- 
ment upon  this  paper,  and  alluded  to  the  great  number  of 
amulets  that  had  been  discovered,  from  time  to  time,  in  Ire- 
land. It  was  very  gratifying,  he  observed,  to  trace  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  the  discovery  of  truth  by  examination 
of  ancient  remains.  It  was  not  long  since  that  any  one  pre- 
suming to  think  that  cromlechs  and  the  round  towers  in 
Ireland  were  erected  for  sepulchral  purposes,  "would  have 
been  laughed  at.  He  had  suggested  the  idea  to  the  Irish 

Academy,  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  ridiculed  as  visionary. 

• * 
He  had  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  former  were  altars, 
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as  all  antiquaries,  from  Camden  to  the  present  time,  had 
decided  they  were.  But  circumstances  had  recently  transpi- 
red which  settled  the  matter.  A gentleman  travelling  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  to  his  great  astonishment,  saw  several 
cromlechs  ; and  inquiring  of  the  farmer  who  occupied  the 
land,  how  they  came  there,  as  he  had  not  seen  them  before, 
he  was  informed,  that  they  had  been  discovered  on  turning 
up  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  the  manure  obtained  there. 
These  relics  were  positively  cromlechs,  some  of  them  twenty- 
five  and  twenty-six  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  across,  which 
had  been  covered  with  a large  mass  of  earth,  in  the  shape 
of  a tumulus.  Sir  William  mentioned  the  late  discovery  of 
a very  curious  tumulus  in  Italy,  much  resembling,  that  at 
New  Grange.  After  removing  the  tumulus,  a round  tower 
was  discovered  on  one  side,  and  a square  on  the  other ; 
and  in  both  were  skeletons.  They  had  heard  much  about 
the  round  towers  of  Ireland ; six  or  seven  of  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  examined;  and  he  noticed  especially 
one  at  Ardmore,  in  Waterford,  and  another  at  Wicklow, 
which  were  of  a very  interesting  character.  Beneath  some 
layers  of  concrete  in  the  Round  Tower  of  Ardmore,*  had 


* The  following  Note  upon  the  round  towers  in  Ireland 
has  been  extracted  from  the  columns  of  the  Dover  Chronicle  : — 

“ At  the  late  Meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  at 
Canterbury,  Sir  Win.  Betham  incidentally  stated  that  Cromlechs  and 
the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  were  alike  erected  for  Sepulchral  Me- 
morials* * Some  years  since,  (said  Sir  W.  B.,)  I mooted  the  theory  of 
these  mysterious  towers  having  been  used  for  sepulchral  purposes  to 
the  Irish  Academy,  and  it  was  then  ridiculed  as  visionary.  But  circum- 
stances had  lately  transpired,  which  settled  the  matter.  Six  or  seven 
of  them  have  been  examined,  and  the  results  have  been  most  highly 
instructive.’ 


* O’Brien,  in  “ The  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland,”  says  those  buildings  were  occasionally 
in  part  appropriated  to  sepulchral  purposes,  like  some  of  the  Oheber  Towers  in  Persia.— - 
We  must  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  this  ill-used  gentleman’s  work,  which  contains  some 
most  startling  statements ; which,  for  peculiar  reasons,  are  impossible  to  be  transferred  to 
our  columns. 
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lately  been  discovered  a skeleton,  it  therefore  was  most  pro- 


“ In  Ireland,  and  almost  peculiar  to  that  country,  are  found  nume- 
rous lofty  tapering  towers,  tapering  from  the  base  to  a conical  cap 
which  crowns  the  apex.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  were  considered 
ancient.  Ilad  they  been  then  in  use,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  would  have 
stated  the  objects  to  which  they  were  devoted. 

“ There  are  one  hundred  and  seven  of  these  towers,  or  of  the  sites, 
known,  it  is  believed  they  were  much  more  numerous.  Some  of  them 
are  now  perfect,  and  possess  their  conical  roofs  ; but  only  one — the 
Tower  of  Devenis,  possesses  the  singular  ornament  of  an  obtuse 
crescent  rising  from  a cone,  resembling  the  Trident  of  Seeva.  Ard- 
more Tower  had  also,  within  the  memory  of  man,  this  finishing  orna- 
ment. In  the  other  towers,  the  conical  cap  is  more  or  less  injured,  or 
has  altogether  disappeared.  Some  few  are  topped  by  battlements,  but 
these  appear  of  more  modern  construction.  Kibree,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  built  originally  with  battlements.  The  finest  round  towers 
now  existing  in  Ireland  are  those  of  Ardmore,  Devenis,  Roscrea,  Kil- 
dare, Kilry,  Kilkenny,  Monasterboice,  Lusk,  Castledermott,  and  the  two 
towers  at  Clonrnacnois  ; the  plaiuest  are  those  of  Clondalkin,  Druin- 
cliff.  Swords,  and  Teghadoe.  The  tower  of  Lusk,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  is  much  more  bulky  than  the  rest,  and  is  a model  of  choice 
workmanship. 

“ Most  of  them  were  built  with  stories  or  floors,  yet  Cashel  tower  is 
smooth  and  unpolished  on  the  inside,  from  top  to  bottom.  Ardmore  was 
plastered  with  a fine  white  cement.  On  each  floor  was  a very  small  win- 
dow. Immediately  below  the  conical  cap  four  windows  may  be  traced. 
In  the  same,  no  windows  appear  in  the  upper  story,— a proof  they  could 
not  have  been  campaniles.  The  doors  of  some  are  twenty-four  feet 
from  the  ground,  others  seven  feet. 

“The  speculations  of  antiquaries  as  to  the  objects  of  raising  these 
mysterious  towers,  have  indeed  been  manifold  '-penitentiaries,  the 
abodes  of  anchorites,  beacon  towers,  alarm  posts,  places  of  safety  for 
goods  sepulchral  stelae,  campaniles,  etc.  The  only  structures  that 
ha\e  been  anywhere  found  similar  to  these  Irish  Round  Towers  are  in 
countries  of  the  East,  especially  in  India  and  Persia.  This  mightTn^ 
ta  c a connexion  between  those  empires  and  Ireland,  the  probability  of 
which,  is  corroborated  by  coincidences  of  language,  religion  and  cus- 

iheir 

orfire  towers,  where  the  sacred  fires  of  Bel  or  1^  1 ® pc°l,le  weremvited  to  worship; 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  were  ke,  t alive  the  , • °,  Undoub,e‘“p  shipped, 

beam,  or  ray  of  heavenly  lire!  ' ““  ‘°W  ltself  «n  emblem  of  the  son- 
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bable,  that  these  round  towers  were  erected  as  sepulchres 


toms,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  tradition.  The  first  period  of  human 
civilization  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  written  histories  we 
possess.  The  civilization  of  Egypt  was  on  the  decline  when  Herodotus 
wrote  and  travelled  twenty-two  centuries  ago Phoenicia,  Persia  and 
Hindostan,  were  of  more  ancient  origin.  O’Brien’s  theory,  was,  that 
the  round  towers,  were  emblematic  of  the  Buddhic  mysteries ; the 
principle  of  fecundity. 

“ Ardmore. — It  appears  from  a report  which  we  lately  procured, 
(the  round  tower  to  which  Sir  William  Betham  alluded,)*  that  Mr. 
O’Dell,  its  proprietor,  wishing  to  erect  floors  in  the  Tower,  caused  it  to 
be  thoroughly  explored.  An  accumulation  of  small  stones  was,  after 
much  labour,  cleared  away,  till  he  came  to  layers  of  massive  pieces  of 
rock.  Having  arrived  within  a few  inches  of  the  foundation,  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  proceed  further,  and  the  exploration  was  abandoned. 
Sir  William  Betham,  however,  wrote  to  Mr.  O’Dell,  advising,  (if  not 
dangerous,)  more  researches.  Thus  urged,  the  examination  was  resumed, 
and  operations  were  commenced  upon  another  course  of  rocks,  so  tightly 
closed,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  a pick  could  be  introduced 
between  the  joints.  After  much  labour  the  slabs  were,  however,  lifted, 
and  an  even  surface  of  mortar  was  developed.  Below  which,  was  a bed  of 
mould,  and  underneath,  some  feet  below  the  outside  foundation,  a 
male  skeleton,  lying  from  east  to  west. 

“The  Tower  of  Ardmore,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  is  boldly  situa- 
ted on  a lofty  eminence  near  the  sea  shore,  and  may,  with  justice, 
claim  to  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  objects  of  antiquity  in  all  Chris- 
tendom. It  measures  in  height  rather  more  than  ninety  feet.  Its  girth, 
at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  forty-five  feet.  It  has  four  beltings  of 
hewn  stone,  tastefully  cut,  which  designate  a like  number  of  stories  one 
above  the  other,  diminishing  gradually  in  bulk  up  to  the  top.  The  door, 
which  is  placed  twelve  feet  above  the  surface,  measures  four  and  a half# 
and  is  placed  toicards  the  east. f ( Montmorency -Morris , 48.) 

“Cashel. — In  the  year  1841, the  very  Rev.  Dean  Cotton,  with  several 
other  antiquaries,  examined  the  Round  Tower  of  Cashel.  ‘The  door 
of  this  Tower  is  twelve  feet  above  the  external  plinth  which  forms  the 

* Fora  further  account  of  the  discoveries,  vide  the  Cork  papers  of  the  year  1841, 
and  that  talented  periodical  •*  The  Archaeologist,”  i,  44,  134.  which  reprinted  the 
Articles. 

+ The  door  by  which  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  are  entered,  ( erected  for  Sepulchral  depo- 
sits), is  on  the  north  side,  and  is  usually  at  the  height  of  one  quarter  of  the  ascent  oi  the 
structure.  V oyage  of  Lord  Sandwich,  p.  453. 
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of  the  dead.  After  giving  a description  of  these  towers,  and 


base  of  the  building.  The  interior  of  the  structure  was  found  filled  with 
loose  earth,  intermixed  with  human  bones,  to  a depth  of  two  feet.  Under 
this  accumulation  was  found  a mass  of  solid  stone  work,  forming  the 
original  floor  of  the  Tower,  five  feet  nine  inches  below  the  door. 
Through  this,  the  workmen  employed  wrought  for  two  days,  until  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  third,  they  reached  the  foundation,  ascertaining 
that  the  masonry  extended  to  the  very  floor  of  rock  on  which  the  tower 
was  based.’  We  are  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  writer  in  the 
Cork  Examiner  immediately  adding,  ‘ This  satisfied  the  explorers,  that 
at  least  all  the  towers  were  not  sepulchral.’  What  can  he  have  thought 
of  the  ‘ loose  earth  intermixed  with  human  bones  ? ’ 

“ Cloyne. — Mr.  Win.  Hackett  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  present 
at  the  preceding  investigations,  the  same  year  opened  the  Tower  of 
Cloyne.  After  penetrating  through  two  feet  of  rubbish,  the  work- 
men reached  a solid  floor,  about  a foot  in  thickness,  formed  of  small 
stones  laid  in  gravel,  so  firmly  bedded,  as  to  yield  only  to  repeated 
efforts  with  the  crow-bar  and  pick-axe.  Under  this,  they  found  within 
a space  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  a stratum  of  earth  mould  in  which  were  dis- 
covered three  skeletons,  laid  west  and  east.  Two  lying  side  by  side, 
and  the  third  immediately  under. 

“ It  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
towers,  in  which  traces  of  interment  have  not  been  found,  might  have 
been  erected  for  cenotaphs  * raised  vicariously,  in  memory  of  those 
whose  remains  where  elsewhere  sepelated  ; or  to  warriors  slain  in  battle, 
whose  disfigured  remains  it  might  not  have  been  possible  to  select 
from 

‘ The  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead.’ 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Hydriotaphia,  says — ‘ The  variety  of  monu- 
ments have  often  obscured  true  graves;  and  confounded  cenotaphs  with 
sepulchres.  For,  beside  their  real  tombs,  many  have  formed  honorary 
and  empty  sepulchres.  The  variety  of  Homer’s  monuments  made  him  . 
of  various  countries.  Euripides  had  his  tomb  in  Attica,  but  his  sepul- 
chre in  Macedonia;  and  Severus  found  his  real  sepulchre  in  Rome,  but 
his  empty  grave  in  Gallia.’ 

“ From  what  Virgil  says  in  his  sixth  .Eneid,  at  v.  325,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  the  ancients  held  the  opinion  that  the  umbra,  shade,  or  ghost  of 

* As  there  were  found  no  remains  in  some  of  the  Saxon  barrows  opened  at  Breach 
Downs,  during  the  Canterbury  Session  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  they  too 
might  have  bceu  Saxon  Cenotaphs.  Sir  Richd.  Colt  Iloarc,  instances  in  his  “ Ancient 
Wiltshire,”  many  empty  barrows.  ^ 
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stating  that  he  hoped  some  information  would  be  derived 


any  one  who  had  ceased  to  exist  in  this  life,  and  whose  corpse  had  not 
received  the  rites  of  sepulture,  wandered  about  in  a state  of  unrest 
during  the  period  of  a hundred  years,  before  it  could  be  admitted  into 
the  regions  of  peace  and  happiness; — the  lines  alluded  to  are  these  : — 

* Haec  omnis,  quam  ceruis,  inops  inliumataque  turba  est; 

Portitor  ille,  Charon  : hi,  quos  vehit  unda,  sepulti, 

Ilec  ripas  datur  horrendas,  noe  rauca  fluenta 
Transportare  prihs,  quhm  sedibus  ossa  quierunt, 

Centum  errant  annos,  volitantque  haec  litora  circum  ; 

Turn  demitm  adraissi  stagna  exoptata  revisunt.’ 

Ogilby  has  thus  Englished  them  in  his  quaint  but  clear  and  correct 
manner  : — 

‘ Those  woful  Souls  thou  seest,  are  not  interred ; 

That’s  Charon,  tho.se  he  wafts  are  sepulchred. 

Nor  are  transported  o’er  those  horrid  waves. 

Until  their  bones  find  quiet  in  their  graves, 

A hundred  years  they  on  these  shores  remain. 

At  last  their  long-expected  passage  gain.’ 

“ In  Horace,  book  I,  ode  28,  where  that  poet  introduces  the  ghost 
of  Archytas  conversing  with  a certain  mariner,  the  same  doctrine  is  al- 
luded to  ; for  the  philosopher’s  ghost  is  made  to  intreat  the  sailor 
not  tc  allow  his  dead  body  to  remain  on  the  sea  shore  unburied  : — 

‘ At  tu,  nauta,  vagse  ne  parce  malignus  arenae 
Ossibus,  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare,’ 

“ Tertullianus,  in  his  book  de  Anima,  says,  ‘ It  is  believed  that  such 
as  are.  not  buried  went  not  to  the  Infen  before  their  rites  were  performed 
according  to  Homer’s  Patroclus,  who  requires  Achilles  in  sleep  to  dis- 
patch his  funeral,  because,  that  otherwise  he  could  not  approach  the  in- 
fernal gates,  being  kept  off  and  driven  back  by  the  souls  of  the  buried. 
The  Platonists  had  a whimsical  idea,  that  ten  was  the  most  perfect 
number,  because  multiplied  into  itself,  it  produced  a hundred  ; conse- 
quently that  was  the  term  of  years  destined  for  the  purging  of  souls, 
after  which,  they  should  enjoy  Elysium. 

“Asa  natural  consequence  of  these  notions,  it  was  considered  the 
most  horrid  of  imprecations,  to  wish  that  a person  might  a-atpog  EKTr'nrrHv 
X^ovog,  die  without  the  honours  of  sepulture ; but  of  all  deaths, 
that  of  being  drowned  by  shipwreck  was  regarded  as  the  most  shocking. 

“ However,  it  was  not  always  necessary  for  the  funeral  solemnities 
to  be  strictly  performed,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  cast  three  handsful 
of  dust  or  light  earth  upon  the  corpse.  To  this  effect  speaks  the  shade  of 
the  Tarentine  philosopher  above  alluded  to,  when  he  says — 

‘ Quanquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa  ; licebit 
Injecto  terpulvere.curras.’ 

N 
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from  opening  those  that  remained  for  research,  Sir  William 


This  being  done,  the  spirit  could  enter  the  realms  of  the  grisly  god,  but 
that  did  not  afford  entire  satisfaction ; for  if  the  body  were  found  after- 
wards by  any  friend,  it  was  honoured  by  a second  funeral. 

“ Colonel  do  Montmorency  Morres,  says,  that  it  is  his  conviction, 
that  the  round  towers  owe  their  existence  to  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  Ireland.  The  founders  were  pri- 
mitive Coenobites  and  Bishops,  supported  in  the  undertaking  by  the  newly 
converted  Kings  and  i'oparehs;  the  builders  were  those  monks*  and 
pilgrims,  who  from  Greece  and  Rome,  preceded  or  accompanied  the 
early  missionaries  to  Ireland,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ; and  date  their 
origin  within  the  compass  of  a single  century,  as  a defensive  and  impreg- 
nable hold,  proof  against  fire  and  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of 
the  wildest  natives.  They  moreover  seem  to  have  been  built  by  one  and 
the  same  set  of  workmen. 

“Of  all  these  holy  patriarchs,  Ibar,  Abhan,  and  Declan,  are  the  oldest 
known;  they  studied  divinity  at  Rome,  and  returned  a.d.  402,  to  their 
native  land,  with  a considerable  number  of  pilgrims  or  monks,  Greeks 
and  Italians  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  truth. 

“A  few  years  later,  St.  Patrick  visited  Ireland  on  the  same  errand, and 
at  a general  synod  held  at  Cashel,  in  a.d.  44S,  was  invested  with  the  pri- 
matial  dignity,  and  saluted,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland. 

“ In  402,  St.  Ibar  is  said  to  have  presided  over  a monastery  and  school, 
in  the  little  island  of  Beg-Erin,  north  of  Wexford  harbour.  He  died 


* The  primitive  monk,  (a  fact  of  which  many  may  not  he  aware),  was  not  a priest, 
neither  was  he  permitted,  during  many  subsequent  ages,  to  receive  priest’s  orders.  He 
professed  no  higher  quality,  than  was  authorized  by  his  reputation  for  devotion  and 
humility  by  works  of  piety  and  general  utility.  lie  was  most  commonly,  a mechanic  or 
artizan,  of  the  inferior  order  of  citizens;  who,  without  subjecting  himself  to  any 
monastic  rules,  professed  obedience  to  the  Bishop,  or  Abbot  under  whose  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  he  was  wont  to  reside.  His  breast  glowing  with  faith  and  brotherly  love; 
the  Neophite,  in  the  fervency  of  that  enthusiastic  zeal,  such  as  newly-received  doctrines 
and  institutions  rarely  fail  to  excite,  forsook  his  family  and  home,  and  fleeing  to  the 
desert,  or  wandering  over  distant  regions,  devoted  himself  to  acts  of  penance,  prayer, 
and  fasting.  Each  individual  in  his  habitual  line  practised  the  trade  in  which  he  was 
experienced,  not  so  much  for  his  own,  as  his  neighbours’ benefit ; his  wages  being  only  a 
meagre  dish  and  a coarse  garment,  the  latter  usually  composed  of  the  undressed  skins 
of  beasts  ; their  work  was  better  than  the  ordinary  artificers,  because  they  conscien- 
tiously finished  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Pope  Boniface  V.,  who  obtained  the 
papacy  between  a.d.  G17  and  625,  was  the  first  who  granted  them  clerical  licences, 
which  till  then  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.  From  which  period  they  obtained  the 
name  of  “ Regulars.” 
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referred  to  the  tumulus  at  New  Grange^  which  had  been 


23rd  of  April,  a.d.  500.  St.  Abhan,  one  of  Ibar’s  disciples,  founded 
and  ruled  over  numerous  abbeys  and  religious  bouses  in  the  south  and 
eastern  parts,-  and,  in  his  book  of  Litanies,  St.  iEngus  thus  invokes  him 
and  his  foreign  associates: — ‘Centum  quinquaginta  alios  peregrines  ex 
Romanis  et  I tails,  qui  cum  S.  Ahbano  in  Hiberniam  venerunt,  in  auxi- 
lium  ineum  invoco  per  Dominum  Jesum  Christum,  &c.’  —By  the  merits 
of  those  one  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  and  Italian  pilgrims  who  accom- 
panied St.  Abhan,  &c.  have  mercy  on  us,  O Lord!  Acta  S.  S 624. 
Here  we  have  a volume  of  evidence  proving  the  fact,  of  the  introduction 
of  a colony  of  monks  and  friars,  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
enlightened  Usher,  and  supported  by  a variety  of  learned  authors. — 
Grig- in  and  Use  of  the  Irish  Pillar  Tower. 

“ The  round  tower  as  a defensive  hold,  taking  into  account  the  wild 
and  lawless  period  that  produced  it,  may  fairly  pass  for  one  of  the  com- 
pletest  inventions  that  can  be  well  imagined.*  Impregnable  every  way 
and  proof  against  fire,  it  could  never  be  taken  by  assault, — although  the 
adjoining  religious  edifice  and  its  dependencies  blazed  around,  its  ex- 
treme height,  its  isolated  position  and  diminutive  doorway,  elevated 
many  feet  above  the  ground,  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  besieger. 
The  signal  once  given  announcing  the  approach  of  a foe,  by  those  who 
kept  watch  on  the  top, — the  alarm  spread  instantly,  not  only  among  the 
inmates  of  the  cloister,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  for  many 
miles  round.  Should  the  barbarians  before  succour  arrived,  succeed  in 
ransacking  the  convent,  and  afterwards  attempt  to  force  their  entrance 


* The  steeple  or  tower  of  Northfieet  church,  standing  on  an  elevated  promontory  on 
the  Kentish  shore,  was  so  conspicuous  and  attractive  an  object  to  the  piratical  marauders 
sailing  up  the  Thames,  that  the  builders  considered  it  necessary,  that  it  should  assume 
something  of  the  character  of  a fortress,  and  aithough  the  present  tower  is  said  by  Has- 
ted, to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1717,  it  is  however  apprehended  that  this  was  more  of  a repair 
than  a reconstruction  ; on  the  north  side  of  the  tower  is  a singular  ti  ght  of  stone 
steps  leading  up  from  the  churchyard  to  the  first  floor,  or  belfry,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  ancient  appendage  to  the  structure,  indicating  that  the  tower  as 
above  stated,  was  originally  built  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  the  parish  for- 
tress as  well  as  a campanile,  it  being  fonned  with  an  outer  stair  running  under  the 
northern  wall  of  the  tower,  upon  a similar  plan  of  entrance  to  the  keep  of  Rochester 
Castle,  as  constructed  by  the  celebrated  military  architect  Gundulph,  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  Besides,  a careful  examination  of  the  stone  steps  themselves  indicate  that 
they  are  of  considerably  older  construction  than  the  other  parts  of  the  tower.  It  is 
opined,  therefore,  that  though  the  tower  itself  was  rebuilt  in  1717,  the  old  stairs  were  left 
untouched,  and  the  walls  rebuilt  within  the  old  foundations,  Probabl}r,  if  the  items  of 
the  mason’s  accounts  remain  in  the  chuvch  chest,  they  will  confirm  this  statement. 
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brought  under  their  notice,  and  said  he  questioned  whether  the 
inscription  had  anything  to  do  with  writing,  or  even  if  the 
characters  were  hieroglyphics.  Sir  William  then  gave  some 
details  of  the  contents  of  these  tumuli.* * 


The  primaeval  section  then  separated,  and  the  members  of 
the  Association  adjourned  to  Barnes’s  rooms  where  a Con- 
versazione was  held.  The  tables  in  the  great  room  were 
covered  with  interesting  relics;  architectural  plans;  drawings; 
etc.,  which,  from  their  peculiar  character,  could  only  have 
been  imperfectly  inspected  at  the  sectional  meetings. 

Around  the  walls  were  suspended  numerous  well-executed 
rubbings  of  brasses,  forwarded  for  that  purpose,  by  Mr. 
Sprague  of  Colchester. 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Greenwich,  exhibited  the  following 
rubbings  of  brasses,  which  he  had  prepared  by  an  entirely 
new  process,  with  a peculiar  composition  and  paper,  so  that 
they  appeared  perfect  fac-simiies  in  colour,  as  well  as  in  form, 
of  the  brasses  themselvesf: — 


into  the  tower,  stones  dropped  from  on  high,  would  crush  them  to 
atoms. 

“The  Towers  of  Timahoe,  Rain  Island,  have  also  been  proved  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  sepulchral  purposes,  amongst  other  uses  ; whilst 
the  fact  had  been  established  that  similar  buildings,  such  as  Cashel  and 
Kinneh,  in  the  west  of  the  county  of  Cork,  were  not  similarly  used. 

“ A round  tower  is  attached  to  the  Church  of  Brechen,  and  over  the 
entrance  is  a figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  Telford’s  Life,  by  Rickman. 

“ A.  J.  D.’’ 

* Ainsworth  says  “ Sir  William’s  deductions  met  with  the  support  and 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Crofton  Croker.” 

fThe advantage  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  plan  consists  in  its  producing  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  Brass  ; the  modes  hitherto  adopted  exhibiting 
the  engraved  lines  in  reverse  colours— namely,  white  instead  of  black. 
The  mode  of  manipulation,  is  the  same  practised  with  heel-ball,  conse- 
quently the  labour  is  not  increased;  and  when  the  surplus  paper  is  cut  off, 
according  to  the  outline  of  the  Brass,  and  the  figure  or  inscription 
mounted  on  stone-coloured  paper  or  cardboard,  a perfect  fac-simile  of 
the  original  is  obtained. 
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Nicholas  Ansley,  1592,  Lee,  Kent. 

Isabel  Ansley,  1582,  Lee,  Kent. 

Nichol  tie  Gore,  (no  date)  Woodclmrch,  Kent. 

Richard  Martyn,  1418,  Dartford,  Kent. 

Josiah  Seyliard,  1602,  Biddenden,  Kent. 

John  Uulsche,  1498,  xAllhallows , Barking,  Middlesex. 

John  Bacon,  1437,  ditto. 

Mr.  Pratt  of  New  Bond-street,  exhibited  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  carved  wood  ornaments,  executed  by  his 
newly  invented  process. 

A large  book  was  exhibited,  filled  with  drawings  and 
notes  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Bateman’s  extensive  researches 
in  the  Derbyshire  barrows  ;*  together  with  a superb  gold 
necklace  set  with  rubies,  and  an  elegant  gold  cross  set  with 
a ruby  or  garnet  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Carlos  exhibited  rubbings  of  the  brass  of  Tho- 
mas Cod,  vicar  of  St.  Margaret’s  church,  Rochester,  in  a 
perfect  state.  The  entire  restoration  has  been  effected  with 
great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  metal. — It 
has  been  surmised  that  both  sides  of  the  brass  represent  the 
same  individual,  but  Mr.  Carlos  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  reverse  side  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Edward  Pretty,  of  Northampton,  exhibited  a coloured 
drawing  of  a painting  on  the  wall  of  Lenham  church,  in  Kent, 
representing  a nimbed  angel  weighing  souls ; one  is  in  the 
lower  scale  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  throwing  a 


* Mr.  Bateman  is  the  son  of  the  late  William  Bateman,  esq.,  F.S.A., 
who  after  the  decease  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pegge  and  Major  Booke, 
excavated  several  of  the  barrows  at  Middleton,  by  Yolgrave,  an  ac- 
count of  which  has  been  published  in  a most  valuable  work,  intituled. 
Collectanea  Anti  qua , by  C.  R.  Smith,  esq.,  F.S.A.*  This  is  the  Dr. 
Pegge  whose  memory  has  been  slandered  and  abused  by  the  Athenaeum, 
in  its  attack  upon  the  Association.  But  Pegge  and  his  colleagues, 
with  all  their  errors,  have  done  much  for  antiquarian  research  ; they 
were  men  of  genius,  energy  and  perseverance,  and  possessed,  qualities 
unknown  to  the  Athenaeum,  honesty  and  kindheartedness. 


* Published  by  J.  B.  Nichols  and  Son,  London. 
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rosary  upon  the  beam  to  give  weight  to  the  scale ; her  right 
hand  is  raised,  as  bestowing  a blessing,  or  interceding  for  the 
good  soul.  The  other  scale,  which  is  upraised,  has  two 
devils  or  evil  spirits,  using  every  exertion  to  pull  down  the 
scale,  and  another  imp  is  seated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
beam  with  a soul  in  his  hand,  and  blowing  a horn.  There 
has  been  an  inscription  underneath  the  figures.  Mr.  Pretty 
also  forwarded  drawings  of  an  ancient  house,  and  of  the 
lich-gate  at  Lenham,  with  sketches  of  the  Druidical  monu- 
ment at  Coldrum,  near  Trotterscliffe,  and  of  Goddard’s 
Castle. 

Lord  Albert  Conyngham  exhibited  some  ancient  gold  or- 
naments found  in  Ireland,  and  a variety  of  amethystine  beads, 
fibulae,  and  other  objects,  chiefly  from  barrows-  on  Breach 
Downs,  opened  by  his  lordship. 

Mr.  Frederick  Dixon,  of  Worthing,  exhibited  a pair  of 
bronze  torques,  with  other  remains  found  near  Worthing. 

In  an  ante-room,  tea  and  coffee  were  provided.  The 
large  room  was  thronged  till  a late  hour,  Mount’s  quadrille 
band  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  meeting  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  several  lively  airs. 
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dFirst  ITptum'on* 


“ They  scoured  across  the  country,  the  noble  and  the  fair. 

The  ladies  in  their  satins,  and  their  feathers  waving  there; 

In  phaeton  and  chariot,  the  squire  and  the  divine--- 
All  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  pleasant  summer-time. 

We’ve  all  been  going  wrong,  they  said,  this  hundred  years  and  more* 

So  now  we  will  discover,  what  our  fathers  did  of  yore. 

They  came  unto  a hillock  that  was  very  green  to  see, 

The  quiet  sheep  were  feeding  upon  the  dewy  lea  ; 

And,  thought  they,  in  the  olden  time,  whatever  could  it  be  ? 

With  mattockand  with  spade,  they  dug  the  hillock  round, 

And  look,  said  they,  enraptured,  what  wonders  we  have  found  ! 

’Tis  a pity  that  they  buried  though,  in  such  a chalky  ground. 

They  gathered  round  to  look,  with  most  enquiring  mind, 

A hundred  eyes  were  gazing  to  see  what  they  could  find : 

Here’s  a little  mass  of  earth  rather  darker  than  the  rest, 

I do  believe  it  was  a box  plac  ed  on  a woman’s  breast; 

And  here  are  rusty  heaps  of  iron,  as  plainly  you  may  see, 

Deep  lying  in  the  place  where  a human  leg  should  be. 

Here’s  the  buckle  of  a Saxon  chief,  and  a little  copper  bowl, 

And  portions  of  a leg,  ladies--and  so,  upon  the  whole. 

We’ve  proved  some  important  facts,  and  we’ll  smooth  the  earth  again, 
And  say  that  the  old  Saxons  were  most  ingenious  men. 

Now,  of  course,  they  were  fatigued,  for  we  evermore  shall  find 
The  body’s  force  unequal  to  the  deep  enquiring  mind  ; 

So  they  tore  themselves  away,  with  one  long  and  lingering  look, 

And,  said  they,  we’ll  write  it  down,  and  print  it  in  a book.” 

Kentish  Observer . 


, the  morning  of  Tuesday  was  lower- 

ing and  extremely  unpropitious,  for 
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agreeably  to  the  arrangements  of  the  General  Committee  as 
stated  in  the  Programme — nevertheless,  nearly  two  hundred 
ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  about  eight  miles  from  Can- 
terbury, at  Breach  Down,  where,  there  is  a range  of  tumuli, 
eight  of  which  were  to  be  opened  and  minutely  examined. 


On  a previous  occasion  it  had  been  noticed,  that  much 
time  was  unnecessarily  lost  in  the  preliminary  excavations  ; 
to  prevent  similar  delay,  the  noble  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation had  instructed  workmen  to  remove  the  superincum- 
bent soil  and  the  turf-covering  from  the  barrows,  till  they 
arrived  near  the  spot  where  they  supposed  would  be  the 
mortuary  deposit.  The  situation  of  these  tumuli  is  one  of 
eminent  beauty  ; — commanding  a vale,  of  which  the  boun- 
daries are  charmingly  varied  by  graceful  woods  and  undula- 
ting hills  ; while  a gentle  Bourne , meandering  through  pas- 
tures and  gardens — amongst  which,  occasionally  peeps  a 
cottage  or  a steeple — gives  light  and  life  to  a landscape, 
possessing  in  rare  perfection,  all  those  rural  and  quiet  graces 
so  characteristic  of  English  scenery. 

The  down  was  barren — where  lay  the  tumuli — the  lone 
half- obliterated  memorials  of  the  existence  of  a race,  who 
once  with  bounding  pulses  were  the  dwellers  on  the  heights 
and  in  the  glens  of  this  vicinity.  The  viewless  wind,  as  in 
fitful  gusts  it  swept  over  the  burial-place  of  the  slumberers 
beneath,  seemed  to  whisper  of  the  deeds,  which  “ they,  in 
mortal  coil  had  done,” — and  an  impending  storm,  might 
also  be  imagined  to  be  a token  of  disapprobation  from 

“ The  guardian  phantom  spirits  of  the  grave” 

at  the  proceedings  of  the  disentombers.  The  spell  of  fancy 
once  in  action — associations  connected  with  that  spot  of 
ground  involuntarily  crowded  upon  the  mind — and  pictured 
scenes  of  grief  and  agony — the  ebbing  of  the  full  tide  of 
earthly  emotions — the  extinguishment  of  the  fire  of  ardent 
passion — the  severance  of  the  ties  of  parental  affection  and 
the  devotedness  of  friendship— as  the  chill  silence  of  the  ob- 
structive tomb  inclosed  the  remains  of  some  much-loved 
dear  ones.  These  sepulchral  constructions,  however,  are 
not  indebted  for  their  preservation  to  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
on  account  of  any  reverence  for  the  bones  of  their  fore- 
fathers,—the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  the  utter  worth- 
lessness of  the  land  has  alone  prevented  their  destruction. 
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Hardly  were  the  examinations  commenced,  when  a thick 
mist  spread  over  the  valley  below— which  shortly  after,  was 
succeeded  by  a general  drenching  rain.  In  despite  of  this 
untoward  occurrence,  the  unsheltered  archaeologists,  through 
whom 

“ the  storm  riddled  right  merrilie,” 

unflinchingly  pursued  those  investigations  after 

“ Remnants  of  things  which  have  passed  away,” 

which  many  of  them  had  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  witness. 
Nor  was  the  gentler  sex  deterred  by  the  contretemps  from 
anxiously  hovering  at  the  brink  of  the  graves,*  lest  they 
should  miss  any  discovery  of  articles 

“ fashioned  by  long-forgotten  hands.’* 

Vainly  did  the  noble  president  entreat  the  ladies  to  seek  the 
only  shelter  the  bleak  down  afforded — that  of  a windmill — 
he  was  met  with  the  observation,  “ that  the  loss  of  a dress, 
which  could  easily  be  replaced,  was  of  trifling  consideration 
compared  with  the  equally  interesting  and  instructive  re- 
searches in  which  they  were  engaged.”  The  Literary  Gazette 
says  ee  it  was,  indeed,  delightful  to  notice  the  feeling  with 
which  our  fair  countrywomen,  made  for  once  participators 
in  an  intellectual  pursuit  with  their  husbands,  fathers,  bro- 
thers, and  friends,  examined  every  ancient  memorial  disin- 
terred from  the  universal  Mother,  Earth.  When  the  sky 
cleared  up,  (which  it  fortunately  did,  during  the  examina- 
tion of  the  last  barrow,)  those  few  ladies  who  had  embraced 
the  miller’s  offer,  crowded  round  the  tumuli,  and  almost 
passionately  expressed  their  gratification,  as  beads,  and  the 
wire  on  which  they  were  strung,  or  amulet,  or  ring,  or  arm- 
let  was  handed  to  them  for  inspection.” 


* The  labourers  were  the  only  individuals  who  at  all  seemed  anxious 
to  shirk  the  antiquarian  operations — in  fact,  it  was  only  the  ladies  so 
bravely  enduring  “the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm,”  that  at  all  kept 
them  at  work. 
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i. 

In  the  first  grave  opened,  in  a cist,  were  the  fragmentary  remains  of 
a child,  a part  of  the  skull,— one  of  the  arm  bones,  and  a mass  of 
dark  earthy  matter, — with  them,  were  found  the  relics  of  a neck- 
lace, of  variously  coloured  heads; — an  ornament  worn  by  the 
Saxons,  as  it  is  by  many  semi-civilized  nations  ol  the  present  day, 
together  with  toys,  the  evident  offerings  of  parental  affection. 

II. 

Contained  a skeleton  about  five  feet,  in  height,  apparently  of  a 
young  person,  by  whose  side,  were  found  a knife  and  a spear  head 
with  part  of  a wooden  handle  adhering. — The  spear  was  unfor- 
tunately broken  into  three  pieces  before  it  could  be  removed. 

III. 

The  first  object  discovered  in  tumulus  No.  3,  was  the  skull 
of  a young  female,  apparently  about  five  feet  two  inches  in  height, 
and  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Instead  of  continuing  the,  re- 
moval of  the  chalk  soil,  thence  downwards,  it  was  considered  most 
advisable  to  work  upwards  from  the  lower  extremities.  The  dese- 
pelator  (Dr.  Pettigrew  ) proceeded,  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  and 
next  exposed  the  second  phalanx  of  the  little  toe  of  the  left  foot, 
then  the  bones  of  the  legs,  which  were  close  together,  the  right 
leg  being  curved  outwards — the  left  wrist  bones  lay  in  the  pelvis 
— the  ribs  had  fallen  in  upon  the  vertebraj,  which  were  in 
so  perfect  a condition,  that  they  might  have  been  easily  re- 
articulated, and  pressing  upon  the  right  arm. — On  the  left  side, 
was  a knife  or  dagger,  five  inches  long;  and  a round  boss  supposed 
to  have  been  the  ornamental  part  of  a buckle. — The  skull  was  most 
perfect,  the  face  being  turned  upwards. — In  the  lower  jaw  bone 
were  two  perfect  teeth  ; and  adjoining  the  skull,  on  the  left  side, 
but  detached,  was  a tooth  much  worn  or  ground  down. — In  the 
pelvis,  were  several  shells  of  the  common  land  snail — (genus  helix.) 
Many  of  the  Archaeologists  were  particularly  anxious  to  have  the 
bones  removed,  but  Sir  William  Betham  appealed  to  the  ladies 
to  use  their  influence,  in  preventing  what  he  termed,  “ the  indecent 
handling  of  the  poor  dear  Saxon  girl’s  bones.”  In  this  grave,  a 
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number  of  small  star-shaped  beads  were  found,  together  with  one 
of  a larger  size,  and  an  armilla  to  which  some  pendant  ornament 
appeared  to  have  been  attached. 

IV. 

The  fourth  grave  opened,  proved  to  hav  beeen  the  place  of  inter- 
ment of  a peasant  warrior.  His  sturdy  skull  remained  nearly  en- 
tire— exhibiting,  however,  the  mark  of  a serious  fracture,  received 
during  life; — by  his  left  side  was  the  head  of  a spear,  and  a small 
portion  of  the  umbo  of  a shield,  of  the  usual  Saxon  form. 

VI. 

About  thirty  yards  distant  from  the  last  barrow,  was  opened 
tumulus  No.  6,  the  researches  in  which,  only  developed  the 
mortuary  deposit,  a broken  skull— a few  fragments  of  a femoral 
bone — portions  of  an  iron  spear  head,  and  a circular  piece  of  iron, 
most  probably  the  umbo  of  a shield. 

VII. 

This  tumulus  contained  only  a few  nearly  perished  bones  and 
a small  portion  of  iron.  There  was  more  disappointment  felt  at  the 
barrenness  of  this  grave  than  of  the  others  previously  opened,  be- 
cause on  arriving  at  the  skull,  it  was  found  in  such  capital  preserva- 
tion, as  almost  to  promise  a successful  termination  to  the  forenoon’s 
labours.  But  there  was  afterwards  only  discovered  no  more  of 
the  skeleton  than  part  of  an  arm  bone  and  two  or  three  pha- 
langes and  metatarsal  bones.  The  piece  of  iron  had  become 
so  amalgamated  with  the  soil,  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible 
to  form  the  slightest  conjecture  of  its  original  form  or  use. 


SKELETON,  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  THE  CIST. 
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After  the  examination  of  the  barrows  at  Breach  Downs,  the 
weather  cleared  up  and  the  members  of  the  Association  visited 
the  mansion  of  the  noble  president  at  Bourne  Park, — where 
they  inspected  the  valuable  and  rare  collection  of  antiquities,* 
accumulated  by  his  lordship, — and  partook  of  a sumptuous 
and  substantial  dejeuner  a la  fourchette , the  mayor  of  Canter- 
bury and  Mr.  Brent  presiding.  After  this  hospitable  recep- 
tion, the  re-invigorated  party  proceeded  to  explore  the  bar- 
rows  on  the  southern  side  of  the  surrounding  park.  These 
graves  were  of  greater  importance  than  those  previously 
opened. 

In  fact  the  contents  of  the  tumuli  opened  on  Breach 
Downs,  correspond  with  those  opened  on  former  occasions 
by  Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  which  are  now  preserved  at  his 
lordship’s  residence. f They  are,  however,  inferior  in  richness 


* Amongst  other  objects  of  interest  at  the  seat  of  the  noble  president, 
was  a valuable  armoury  of  ancient  weapons. — Kentish  Gazette. 

f The  correspondent  of  the  Athenaeum  in  a paltry  spirit  of  vexation 
because  his  own  peculiar  hobby-horse,  was  not,  in  his  own  opinion 
sufficiently  beridden,  flippantly  quotes  the  following  sonnet,  written  by 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  from  the  album  of  Lord  Albert  Conyngham.  He 
moreover  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  ridicule  as  “ the  father  of  these 
broken  pottery  displays  ” a gentleman  without  whose  exertions  the 
Association  would  perhaps  never  have  existed,  or  himself  have  been  elected 
an  unworthy  member.  The  editor  of  the  present  report  recommends  him 
to  peruse  the  fable  of  “ the  bundle  of  sticks,”  and  to  remember  above  all, 
to  “deal  charitably  one  with  another,”  for  “charity  beareth  all  things, 

believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.” 

“ How  profitless  the  relies  that  tee  cull, 

Troubling  the  last  holds  of  ambitious  Home, 

Unless  they  chasten  fancies  that  presume 
Too  high,  or  idle  agitations  lull ! 

Of  the  world’s  flatteries  if  the  brain  be  full, 

To  have  no  seat  for  thought  were  better  doom. 

Like  this  old  helmet,  or  the  eyeless  skull 
Of  him  who  gloried  in  its  nodding  plume. 

Heaven  out  of  view,  our  wishes,  what  are  they  ? 

Our  fond  regrets,  insatiate  in  their  grasp  ? 

The  Sages  theory  ? the  Poet’s  lay  ! 

Mere  fibula?  without  a robe  to  clasp  ; 

Obsolete  lamps,  whose  light  no  time  recals; 

Urns  without  ashes,  tearless  lachrymals.” 
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and  interest  to  some  of  the  objects  which  are  of  a costly  kind. 
One  of  the  most  striking  and  confirmatory  proofs  of  the  age 
of  these  barrows  is  the  fact  of  the  discovery  made  in  a small 
one  of  some  early  Saxon  silver  coins,  (sceattsc).  These  coins 
are  figured  in  Plate  6,  of  Mr.  C . R.  Smith’s  Collectanea  Jintiqua. 

ISournc 

Two  graves  were  opened  in  Bourne  Park,  in  one,  had 
been  interred  a male,  and  in  the  other  a female — the  heads 
of  both  the  skeletons  were  to  the  west.* 

I. 

The  skeleton  in  this  Tumulus  was  that  of  a female,  and  was  found 
about  five  feet  below  the  surface  ; owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  mound  of  earth,  it  was  extremely  imperfect.  The 
left  side  of  the  cist  had  been  neatly  formed  with  flints.  At  the 
head  of  the  grave,  was  a mass  of  brown  matter,  being  wood  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  decomposition,  under  this,  were  some  portions  of 
the  skull.  Below,  a layer  of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  debris, 
and  then  another  mass  of  rotten  plank; — the  wood  when  ori- 
ginally placed,  it  was  supposed  had  been  about  an  inch  thick, 
on  it  had  evidently  rested  the  skull.  Under  the  lowest  plank,  at 
a distance  of  six  feet  from  the  surface,  were  remarked  two  common 
earth  worms,  about  five  inches  long,  which  had  evidently  there  sought 
refuge  from  the  late  dryness  of  the  weather.  Several  teeth  were 
next  exhumed,  some  very  perfect,  and  others  much  ground  down, 
one  with  fangs  was  picked  up,  and  Professor  Buckland  assured  the 
spectators,  it  was  a “wisdom  tooth. ”t  Dr.  Pettigrew,  spoiled  the 


* In  other  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  met  with  them  lying  north 
and  south,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  rule. — Literary  Gazette. 

f The  writer  in  the  “ Pictorial  Times”  (by  far  the  best  of  the  illus- 
trated newspapers),  graphically  and  correctly  describes  Dr.  Buckland, 
as  working  in  these  graves  with  his  coat  off,  and  a red  silk  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  head,  his  hat  covered  with  chalk,  and  his  black  nether 
garments  white,  ludicrously  white.  The  Professor  made  an  amusing 
picture  in  the  grave,  from  which  he  carefully  collected  two  handkerchiefs' 
full  of  different  sorts  of  black  kind  of  dust  and  earth.  In  this  grave, 
the  Professor  attempted  to  play  off  a trick  upon  Lord  A.  Conyngham’s 
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joke,  by  inquiring  whether  “ he  (the  professor)  had  ever  before  seen 
one  with  three  such  fangs.’'  Around  the  neck,  were  the  remains  ot 
what  had  been  a string  ot  beads  or  necklace,  which  had  evidently  been 
interred  with  the  Saxon  lady  ; — by  whose  hip,  was  also  the  re- 
mains of  a casket,  the  lock  of  which,  bore  a close  resemblance 
to  those  used  in  Chinese  toys,  or  the  clasps  with  which  armlets  and 
necklaces  are  even  now  fastened.  (One  hasp  slides  into  the 
other  and  is  prevented  from  returning  by  a small  spring  on  the 
side.)  At  the  foot  of  the  grave  on  the  left  side,  fragments  were 
discovered  of  a small,  elegant,  thin  green  vase,  of  a peculiar  form; *  * 
on  the  other,  very  much  crushed,  t an  urn,  about  five  inches  high, % 
of  a red  close-grained  ware,  with  the  usual  zizgag  ornament,  filled 


man  “ Charles, ” who  was  the  operator  in  these  barrow'- diggings. 
Drawing  from  his  finger  an  old  fashioned  ring  with  a zigzag  ornament 
in  hold  relief,  and  well  daubing  it  with  chalk-earth,  unseen  by  any 
individual,  he  slyly  slid  it  into  the  ground  near  the  spot  where  “Charles” 
was  scraping  and  peering,  who  on  arriving  at  the  ring,  gave  it  one 
look,  and  with  his  pecker,  jerked  it  off  to  the  waste  heap  with 
the  debris.  “What’s  that,”  quoth  the  Professor,  “Oh!  ’twon’t  do 
for  me,”  was  the  reply,  “ well,  but  its  a ring  I’ve  picked  up.”  “Yes  ! 
but  you  put  it  there  first.”  To  this  man,  great  credit  is  due, — he  has 
evidently  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  a “ barrow- opening”  mania, 
and  so  conversant  is  he  with  the  features  they  present,  that  no 
object,  however  minute,  can  escape  his  searching  glance.  The  praise- 
worthy conduct  of  the  juvenile  peasantry  deserves  also  to  be  noticed. 
In  every  nook  or  cranny  where  they  could  possibly  creep,  there  nrere 
they  to  be  found,  as  closely  and  as  eagerly  poring  after  relics,  as  any 
Archaeologist  present — and  in  years  vet  to  come,  when  according  to 
the  course  of  nature,  the  members  of  the  Association  shall  have  gone 

“ to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.” 

will  they — by  their  “ ain  fireside,”  relate  the  proceedings  of  that  day, 
and  will  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  progeny,  that  the  works  of 
by-gone  ages  are  not  wantonly  to  he  destroyed. 

* In  Dr.  Faussett’s  Museum  at  Heppington,  are  several  similar  glass 
vases. 

f Joseph  Clarke,  esq  , and  Thomas  Bateman,  jun.  esq.,  kindly 
absented  themselves  from  the  table  d’hote,  to  restore  the  urn  and  glass 
vase,  and  accomplished  the  task  of  two  hours’  work  with  great  success. 

X Lord  Albert  Conynghain  has  one  much  more  perfect,  in  his 
collection. 
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with  chalky  mould.  Messrs  Bateman,  Clark  and  Smith,  examined 
the  contents,  and  found  the  remains  of  a brass  rim,  apparently  be- 
longing to  a small  bag  or  leathern  purse,  faint  traces  of  which  were 
noticed.  Where  the  viscera  had  evidently  lain,  was  a strip  of  de- 
cayed animal  matter,  resembling  common  black  mould.  Some 
charcoal  in  patches  about  half  an  inch  thick,  had  been  sprinkled 
over  the  body  at  the  period  of  interment.  At  the  foot  of  the 
grave,  were  placed  similar  planks  to  those  at  the  head,  clearly 
shewing  them  to  have  been  purposely  placed  to  protect  the  face 
and  the  lower  extremities . 


URN  DISCOVERED  IN  TUMULUS  NO.  I. 

II. 

In  the  last  tumulus  opened,  were  found  the  remains  of  two  skele- 
tons. To  prevent  unnecessary  delay,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
those  graves  selected  for  examination  were  uncovered  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  presumed  mortuary  deposit.  Whilst  accom- 
plishing this  judicious  arrangement,  the  labourers  within  a foot 
of  the  surface,  exposed  a skeleton,  (“  illegitimately  concealed  within 
the  last  fifty  years”  as  Dr.  Pettigrew  observed  at  the  evening 
section.)5*  After  carefully  removing  these  bones,  they  dug  about 
four  feet  lower  till  they  came  to  a chalk  cist,  when  they  discontinued 
their  operations  till  the  arrival  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Upon  opening  the  cist,  about  six  feet  from  the  surface,  the 
bones  of  a powerful  Saxon  warrior  were  developed,  whose  corpse 
had  evidently  lain  undisturbed  by  the  hand  of  man  since  his  inter- 


* JVI r . Hall  of  Blandford,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  barrow 
excavating,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  skeleton  was  an  ancient  secondary 
deposit.  It  must  also  be  considered,  that  lying  in  clay,  it  was  not  expo- 
sed to  the  decomposing  causticity  of  the  chalk,  which  seems  to  have 
acted  so  powerfully  in  consuming  most  of  the  other  skeletons. 
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ment  ; on  his  left  side  were  minute  fragments  of  oxidized  iron,  which 
originally  might  have  composed  a shield; — together  with  some 
pieces  of  a spear.  Lower  down  by  the  ribs,  was  a buckle,  and 
below  it,  a piece  of  iron,  supposed  to  have  been  a knife.  The  air 
and  moisture  having  penetrated  through  the  soil,  skull,  vertebrae, 
and  arm  bones,  were  all  utterly  decomposed  ; where  the  jaw- 
bone had  laid,  were  picked  up  two  sound  teeth.  Time  had 
spared  the  femoral  bones.  A small  piece  of  pottery  was  found  in 
this  barrow,  which  at  the  interment  of  the  warrior,  had  perchance 
accidentally  fallen  into  the  grave,  since  no  other  portion  at  all 
appeared. 


During  the  day,  some  of  the  Archaeologists  visited  the 
Churches  of  Bridge  and  Patrixbourne,  which  were  adjacent 
to  the  excavations  ; the  editor  is  therefore  enabled  to  sub- 
mit the  following  particulars  relating  to  them.* 

(£fiurdw 

The  church  is  Early  English.  The  western  doorway,  as  well  as 
the  other,  which  once  opened  from  the  south  side,  has  some  curious 
Norman  sculpture.  In  the  chancel  is  a curious  bas-relief  on  the 
north  wall,  where  are  represented  Adam  and  Eve  expelled  from  Pa- 


* The  manor  of  Bridge  was  originally  parcel  of  the  possessions  of 
St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  Canterbury,  confiscated  at  the  dissolution,  30 
Henry  VIII.  After  passing  through  several  lay  hands,  it  became  the 
property  of  Sir  Edward  Partherieh,  by  whom  it  was  sold  in  1C3S  to 
I\J r.  Arnold,  afterwards  Sir  Arnold  Brames,  descendant  of  a Dover 
merchant,  and  ancestor  to  Leonard  Peter  Staff,  esq.,  the  present  mayor 
of  Gravesend,  who  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  court-lodge,  built  so 
spacious  and  magnificent  a mansion  (which  he  named  Bridge  Place) 
as  impoverished  the  estate.  In  1660  he  was  M.P.  for  Dover,  and  died 
the  following  year.  Walter,  his  grandson,  sold  the  estate,  1/04,  to  John 
Taylor,  of  Bifrons,  esq.  That  gentleman  pulled  down  the  greater  part 
of  the  mansion,  only  leaving  one  wing  standing,  which  is  found  amply 
sufficient  for  the  residence  of  a gentleman,  and  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  mind  with  an  idea  of  what  must  have  been  the  whole  building 
when  entire.  His  grandson  was  the  owner  when  Hasted  w'rote. 
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radise  -the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  with  a cormorant,*  to  represent  the 
devil — Cain  and  Abel  offering  sacrifices — finally,  exhibiting  the 
murder  of  Abel.  The  date  of  this  sculpture  is  not  accurately  known, 
and,  perhaps  it  is  not  very  early.  Bridge  is  esteemed  a chapel  of 
Patrixbourne. 

^Ktvtp&ounte  ffiftuvtfuf 

Patrixbourne  church  is  of  small  dimensions,  it  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  and  a small  chapel  adjoining  the  former.  It  is  a 
Norman  edifice  of  the  same  period  as  Barfreston  church,  hereafter 
described.  The  principal  entrance  is  highly  decorated  with  sculp- 
ture, though  partly  hid  by  some  modern  buttresses,  added  to  the 
tower.  This  beautiful  Norman  doorway  is  formed  of  a series  of 
semi-circular  arches  in  regular  layers,  one  behind  the  other,  sup- 
ported on  columns.  The  enrichments  vary, — animals — birds — hu- 
man heads — and  monsters  mixed  with  foliage,  are  curiously  inter- 
mingled. The  tympanum  of  the  arch  contains  the  figure  of  the 
Almighty,  with  an  angel  on  each  side.  Beneath  are  dragons,  and  a 
dog.  Above  the  arch  of  this  doorway  is  a round-headed  niche, 
containing  the  figure  of  the  Lamb.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
edifice,  is  the  tower,  covered  with  a low  spire.  There  is  another 
small  door  on  the  south  side,  opening  into  the  chancel,  once  much 
enriched. 

As  this  church  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Beaulieu  in  Normandy, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  seems  probable,  that 
the  enrichments  about  the  doorway,  (and  perhaps  the  church  itself), 
were  built  by  the  monks,  who  had  the  management  of  it.  The  stone 
with  which  the  sculpture  is  executed,  looks  like  that  of  Caen;  and 
was  probably  brought  from  Normandy. 

The  table  d’  hote  was  at  the  Lion,  about  ninety  sat  down. 


* The  village  of  Patrixbourne  adjoins  Bourne,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  bourne  or  stream  on  the  west  side  of  the  village  and 
church. 

t The  cormorant  was  always  accounted  a bird  of  evil  omen.  Talie- 
sin in  his  Mic  Diubych  writes  : 

Gcnlde  Gwrych  dymbi,  hir  ei  hadain, 

Dyehyreh  bar  carreg,  creg  ei  hadnein: 

Llid  y mown  tynged.” 

“ The  spiky-feathered  cormorant  approaches  : she  beats  the  summit  of  Ihe  rock  W’th 
her  sweeping  wings  ; hoarse  are  her  echoing  screams : There  is  wrath  with  destiny.” 

P 
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PRIMAEVAL  SECTION. 


Precisely  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  Dean  of 
Hereford  took  the  chair. 

On  the  table  were  displayed  the  various  objects  which  had 
in  the  morning  been  dug  up  in  the  barrows  at  Breach  Down 
and  Bourne  Park.  The  excellent  manner  in  which  the  crushed 
urn  and  broken  glass  vase  had  been  restored  to  their  pristine 
shape,  by  the  skill  of  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Clarke,  was 
greatly  admired. 

The  Dean  of  Hereford  commenced  the  business  of  the 
evening,  by  paying  a tribute  of  gratitude  to  those  to  whom 
the  Association  was  indebted,  especially  the  two  Secretaries, 
(one  of  whom  he  regretted  was  absent  through  indisposition,) 
and  Mr.  Wright,  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  Their  Association  was  one  containing  elements 
which  were  calculated  to  confer  the  greatest  benefits  on 
the  country  at  large.  He  felt  himself  bound  to  state  this, 
from  the  love  he  had  borne  from  his  earliest  childhood  to 
the  pursuits  this  Society  was  established  to  foster  and  pro- 
tect. He  could  not  but  congratulate  the  assembly  and  the 
country,  upon  the  success  of  the  first  congress  of  the  Archae- 
ological Society.  The  reverend  Chairman  announced  the  list 
of  papers  to  be  read  that  evening;  after  which  he  observed,  that 
the  especial  object  of  their  Society  was  to  arouse  researches 
in  Archaeology,  and  endeavour  to  promote  not  only  know- 
ledge of  the  interesting  remains  existing  in  this  country,  and 
which  in  many  instances  were  hidden  from  their  notice,  but 
also  to  excite  love  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  inves- 
tigations. The  Society  would  be  thankful  to  any  gentle- 
man who  could  add  information  upon  the  matters  to  be 
brought  before  them  that  evening,  as  discussion  was  an  im- 
portant engine  for  carrying  out  the  objects  they  had  in  view. 
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Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  then  made  some  judicious  observations 
on  the  perfect  correspondence  of  the  barrows  excavated  in 
the  morning  with  others  previously  examined  on  the  same 
sites.  The  successful  results  of  the  day’s  explorations  fully 
confirmed  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  referred  the  date 
of  these  barrows  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Their 
extension  over  a large  tract  of  ground,  systematic  arrange- 
ment, number,  and  the  care  with  which  the  objects  interred 
with  the  bodies  had  been  arranged  in  the  graves,  denoted  the 
appropriation  of  the  locality  as  a cemetery  through  a consi- 
derable range  of  time  ; while,  the  weapons  in  iron,  the  bos- 
ses of  shields,  the  knives,  the  ornaments,  and  the  sceattce , or 
early  silver  Saxon  coins,*  indicated  the  peojfie  to  whom  these 
remains  must  be  assigned.  The  urn  and  glass  vessel 
placed  before  the  meeting,  afforded  excellent  specimens  of 
Saxon  manufacture.  To  the  experienced  eye,  they  present- 
ed as  distinctive  an  impress  of  the  character  and  style  of 
the  times  to  which  they  belonged,  as  the  more  classic  shapes 
of  Greek  or  Roman  fabric,  of  their  respective  epochs.  Mr. 
Smith  added,  that  the  urn  that  day  discovered,  differed  alto- 
gether from  the  one  dug  up  near  the  Riding-gate  in  Can- 
terbury, and  which  could  be  seen  in  the  city’s  museum. 
The  former  had  all  the  characteristics  of  Saxon  work,  the 
latter  was  of  Romano-British  fabric,  and  possibly  might  have 
been  manufactured  in  Kent,  in  one  of  the  potteries  whose 
remains  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  Upchurch  marshes.  At 
the  spot  where  this  latter  urn  was  discovered,  were  a number 
of  skeletons  lying  abreast  of  each  other  in  one  direction,  to- 
gether with  several  ornaments  and  other  articles.  Unhap- 
pily, however,  the  parties  who  exhumed  these  relics  were 
unaware  of  their  value,  and  they  were  all  lost. 


* These  coins  were  found  on  a former  occasion  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  a 
grave  of  slight  elevation.  They  are  figured  in  PI.  vi.,  fig.  11  to  15, 
of  Collectanea  Antique,  or  Etchings  of  Ancient  Remains,  illustrative  of 
the  habits , customs,  and  history  oj  Past  Ages,  by  C.  R.  Smith,  esq. 
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Dr.  Pettigrew  observed,  that  his  long  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  anatomy,  enabled  him  to  speak  decisively  as  to  the 
age  of  the  persons  whose  bones  had  that  day  been  discovered 
on  Breach  Downs.  The  remains  obtained  from  the  first  bar- 
row,  were  those  of  a child,  nine  or  ten  years  old  ; — many  of 
the  permanent  teeth  were  without  fangs,  and  had  never  been 
developed  beyond  the  gums — a necklace  and  a number  of 
glass  beads  doubtless  deposited  by  the  bereaved  parents  of 
the  child,  at  its  burial,  were  found  in  the  grave ; every  one 
present  knew  how  fond  children  were  of  necklaces  and  or- 
naments, and  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  ever  been 
so — even  as  far  back  as  the  period  under  investigation, 
that  of  the  fifth  century.  There  were  also  found  paterae, 
glass  beads,  and  portions  of  articles  most  probably 
originally  the  favourite  toys  of  the  child,  all  of  which  the 
friends  had  placed  with  its  body.  An  incident  no  less 
affecting  than  instructive,  as  demonstrating  that  the  domestic 
relations  flourish  unshackled  by  time,  place  or  condition. 

In  an  adjoining  grave,  was  the  skeleton  of  a young  female, 
about  five  feet  two  inches  in  height ; by  her  side  lay  an 
unique  spear  head.  In  no  previously  made  researches  in  the 
graves  of  the  weaker  sex,  had  a weapon  of  offence  ever  been 
obtained.  A necklace  was  also  found.  In  this  barrow  amongst 
the  bones  were  many  small  shells. 

In  a barrow,  opened  in  Bourne  park,  were  some  bones 
found,  belonging  to  a male,  who  was  in  the  prime  of  life  when 
he  died,  these  bones  lay  within  but  a few  inches  of  the 
surface,  and  he  (Dr.  Pettigrew),  would  unhesitatingly  assert, 
that  the  body  belonged  to  recent  times,  and  had  not  lain 
under  ground  half  a century.  In  travelling  that  morning  to 
Breach  Domuis,  he  had  noticed  the  sign  of  a house  (Black 
Ilobin’s  corner),  which  was  a memorial  of  the  spot  where  a 
notorious  robber  and  murderer  had  committed  his  unholy 
and  atrocious  deeds.  Though  he  was  unwilling  to  say 
that  the  man  whose  skeleton  they  had  discovered  had  been 
murdered,  still  he  asserted  that  there  was  every  probability 
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of  his  not  having  received  a legitimate  burial.  He  was  a man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age — 
had  been  buried  within  fifty  years,  and  the  fact  afforded 
curious  matter  for  inquiry  in  a jurisprudential  point  of  view. 

The  learned  doctor  then  observed,  that  there  was  a remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  the  teeth  of  the  skeletons 
of  the  adult  persons  found  in  the  barrows,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  they  had  lived. 
All  the  teeth,  although  with  the  enamel  perfect,  had  the  top 
of  the  crown  worn  down  in  a manner  which  indicated  a hard 
vegetable  diet,  most  probably  parched  peas  and  beans. — 
The  teeth  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  who  were  fed  on  such  diet,  all  presented  the  same  pecu- 
liarities. He  (Dr.  P.)  had  a collection  of  some  three  or  four 
hundred  skulls  from  different  nations,  and  in  all  those  belong- 
ing to  parties  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  living  on  vegetable 
food',  or  chewing  betel  nuts,  or  grain,  the  crowns  of  the 
teeth  were  worn  down.  Whether  such  was  the  case  in 
respect  of  the  remains  found  that  day,  he  was  unable  to 
state,  excepting  upon  the  grounds  he  had  mentioned.  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  of  all  was,  that  not  a vestige  of 
hair  had  been  discovered,  for  hair  endured  longer  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  body,  the  bones  not  excepted, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  the  question  whether  the  heads  of  the 
Saxons  were  not  invariably  shaved  previous  to  interment  ? 
Hair  was  the  most  indestructible  of  all  animal  tissues  ; so 
much  so,  that  hair  balls  were  invariably  to  be  found  in 
animals  like  the  cow,  horse,  and  calf,  which,  from  being 
in  the  habit  of  licking  their  coats,  had  such  balls  form  in 
their  inside,  which  never  digested,  and  were  imperishable. 
How  long  soever  the  body  might  have  been  buried,  and  even 
when  no  flesh  remained,  hair  would  be  found  with  the  bones. 
He  related  an  instance  of  a young  lady  having  beautiful 
ringlets  of  hair,  who,  by  twisting  them  in  her  mouth,  had  a 
hair  ball  formed  in  her,  double  the  size  of  a walnut ; which, 
by  causing  inflammation  in  the  stomach,  was  followed  by 
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death.  It  behoved  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  ot  biting 
their  whiskers  also  to  take  care;  (a  laugh.)  It  was,  probably, 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  Saxons  to  shave  the  head  before 
interment;  and  the  like  practice  prevailed  to  the  present  day 
in  the  East.  It  had  been  hinted  to  him  that  lime  would  destroy 
the  hair;  but  he  could  relate  that,  from  having  seen  bodies 
disenterrcd  encrusted  with  that  mineral.  Lie  had  witnessed 
upwards  of  forty  mummies  unrolled  ; and  in  all  cases  where 
the  parties  were  not  priests  or  priestesses,  (who  were  not 
allowed  to  officiate  unshaven.)  the  hair  was  preserved,  even 
though  the  bones  had  crumbled  to  dust.  Braids,  too,  of 
Roman  hair  were  still  in  existence. 

Professor  Buckland  rose,  and  was  greeted  with  three  rounds 
of  applause.  When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  lie  remarked, 
that  from  more  than  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  the 
study  of  bones  long  buried  in  the  earth,  he  believed  himself 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. He  had  paid  attention  to  remains  found  in  barrows, 
and  had  never  seen  any  relics  more  decidedly  of  Saxon  origin, 
than  those  he  had  that  day  examined.  He  was  supported  in 
such  opinion,  by  the  high  authority  who  had  drawn  up  a 
paper  on  the  barrows  in  Lord  Albert  Conyngham’s  park,  from 
wffiich  he  read  a few  extracts,  (this  paper  is  subjoined). — 
These  barrows  (continued  the  Professor.)  differed  in  mag- 
nitude and  order  of  construction  from  any  formed  by  the 
ancient  Britons  or  the  Romans,  and  there  could  be  no 
confounding  them  with  the  large  and  lofty  Celtic  tumuli  on 
the  downs  of  Dorset,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  Cambridgeshire.  With 
respect  to  the  decay  of  bones  buried  near  the  surface,  in  a 
soil  permeable  by  water  and  air,  he  stated  he  had  seen  an 
instance,  where,  the  skeleton  of  a young  person,  which  had 
been  buried  in  sand  only  a few  inches  under  the  surface,  wras 
found,  upon  exhumation,  to  be  nearly  in  as  complete  decay 
as  any  Saxon  bones  disinterred  that  morning.  In  fact,  no 
certain  assurance  ought  to  be  founded  upon  the  appearance 
bones  presented,  without  careful  consideration  of  the  circum- 
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stances  and  conditions  in  which  they  had  been  placed.  He 
had  seen  bones  of  an  age  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man, 
still  perfect  and  entire,  without  any  impregnation  of  mineral 
or  earthy  matter,  which  owed  their  preservation  to  their  having 
been  excluded  from  percolation  by  air  or  water,  and  were  less 
decayed  than  many  he  had  met  with  in  these  Saxon  excava- 
tions. Many  Roman  bones  that  have  been  protected  from 
such  alternate  exposure  to  air  and  water,  were  better  pre- 
served than  some  of  those  in  our  church-yards,  after  thirty 
years.  The  decay  of  bones  was  no  certain  proof  of  antiquity, 
nor  their  solidity  a certain  proof  of  recent  interment. 

The  barrows  they  had  that  morning  explored,  were  but 
slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  soil.  In  one,  nothing 
had  been  discovered;  in  those  which  contained  remains,  he 
noticed  that  the  bones  were  neither  petrified  nor  impreg- 
nated with  earth;  they  were  extremely  decayed  and  friable 
whilst  damp,  but  when  dry  wrould  become  more  firm.  Petrified 
bones  of  more  ancient  animals  are  found  preserved  in  a better 
state  than  those  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  have 
suffered  decay  from  access  of  air  and  water ; and  he  wished 
to  impress  on  his  hearers  that  the  condition  of  bones 
wras  no  indication  of  high  antiquity.  The  barrows  in  front 
of  Lord  Albert  Conyngham's  mansion  were  raised  but 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  were  not  a costly 
kind  of  burial.  The  materials  were  not  brought  from  any 
great  distance,  as  had  been  the  case  in  some  of  the  Celtic 
tumuli  near  Stonehenge,  which  were  not  made  entirely  of 
the  adjacent  chalk,  but  their  interior  was  in  some  cases,  com- 
posed of  peat,  brought  from  a considerable  distance.  Peat 
also  formed  the  interior  of  the  large  and  celebrated  mound 
on  the  Ilsley  Downs  called  Cuckhamsley,  and  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been  raised  by  or  for  the  Saxon  king  Cwichelm. 
This  large  tumulus  appeared  to  him,  (Dr.  B.)  to  be  British, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  interior  being  made  of  peat,  like 
some  British  tumuli  near  Stonehenge.  In  the  Celtic  tumuli 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  the  quantity  of  earth  in  each  barrow 
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amounted  to  ten  times  that  which  could  have  been  obtained 
from  the  trench  surrounding  it,  and  many  had  no  trench. 
The  Saxon  barrows  they  had  seen  that  day  were  of  the 
cheapest  kind,  being  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  com- 
posed of  the  contiguous  chalk.  .Nor  had  they  found  at 
Bourne  Park  any  evidence  of  expensive  funeral  rites  ; in  the 
young  female’s  grave,  a simple  urn,  a glass  vessel,  the  brass 
ring  of  a small  leathern  purse,  and  beads  of  a necklace,  were 
all  that  were  discovered.  In  some  Saxon  barrows  that  had 
been  opened  on  other  occasions,  Roman  coins  were  found, 
which  had  led  persons  falsely  to  imagine  that  these  barrows 
were  of  Roman  origin.  Roman  coins  continued  in  use  long 
subsequently  to  the  Romans  leaving  Britain,  and  as  the  first 
Saxon  settlers  had  none  of  their  own,  the  discovery  of  Roman 
coins  in  Saxon  graves  was  no  proof  that  the  barrows  raised 
over  these  graves  were  of  Roman  origin.  The  glass  vessel 
found  that  morning  in  the  Saxon  warrior’s  grave,  with  his 
spear  and  knife,  and  an  earthen  vase,  was  of  a kind  peculiar 
to  Saxon  sepulchres,  surrounded  elegantly  with  a sinuous 
chord  or  tendril  of  spun  hair.  In  the  case  of  the  female 
skeleton,  it  was  clear,  the  young  lady  had  not  cut  her  “ wis- 
dom teeth and  was  not  richly  endowed,  for  no  rich 
jewellery,  no  valuable  coins,  were  interred  with  her.  Most 
of  the  bones  had  entirely  perished  ; what  remained,  were 
in  a state  of  extreme  decay,  and  fell  to  dust  on  the  slightest 
touch.  Her  beads  were  of  the  same  variouslv  coloured  glass 
now  manufactured  at  Birmingham  for  exportation  to  uncivi- 
lized countries.  Coarse  glass  beads  of  the  same  kind  are 
found  both  in  Saxon  and  Roman  and  Celtic  tombs:  for 
the  Celtic  tribes  obtained  them  from  the  Phoenicians.  There 
never  was,  nor  ever  will  be  a period,  when,  even  among 
uncivilized  races,  the  female  part  of  our  species  were  not, 
and  will  not  be,  anxious  to  decorate  themselves  with  beads. 
They  are  at  this  time  highly  prized  by  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
and  the  Indians  of  America. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  observed  that  similar  beads  had  been  found 
in  the  topes  of  Northern  India, 
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stances  and  conditions  in  which  they  had  been  placed.  He 
had  seen  bones  of  bears,  hyaenas  and  elephants,  of  the  high- 
est antiquity,  still  perfect  and  entire,  without  any  impregna- 
tion of  mineral  or  earthy  matter;  these  owed  their  preservation 
to  their  having  been  excluded  from  percolation  by  air  or  water, 
and  were  less  decayed  than  many  he  had  met  with  in  Saxon 
tombs.  Many  Roman  bones  that  have  been  protected  from 
such  alternate  exposure  to  air  and  water,  were  better  pre- 
served than  some  in  our  church-yards,  after  thirty  years. 
The  decay  of  bones  was  no  certain  proof  of  antiquity,  nor 
their  solidity  a certain  proof  of  recent  interment. 

The  barrows  they  had  that  morning  explored,  were  but 
slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  soil.  In  one,  nothing 
had  been  discovered;  in  those  which  contained  remains, 
the  bones  were  neither  petrified  nor  impregnated  with  earth ; 
though  extremely  decayed  and  friable  whilst  damp,  when 
dry  they  would  become  more  firm.  Bones  of  more  ancient 
animals  buried  in  clay,  are  preserved  in  a better  state  than 
those  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  have  suffered 
decay  from  access  of  air  and  "water ; he  wished  again  to 
impress  on  his  hearers  that  the  decayed  condition  of  bones 
was  no  certain  indication  of  high  antiquity.  The  barrows  in 
front  of  Lord  Albert  Conyngham’s  mansion  were  raised  but 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  were  not  a costly 
kind  of  burial,  the  materials  were  not  brought  from  any 
great  distance,  as  had  been  the  case  in  some  of  the  Celtic 
tumuli  near  Stonehenge,  which  were  not  made  entirely  of 
the  adjacent  chalk,  but  their  interior  was  in  some  instances, 
composed  of  peat,  brought  from  a considerable  distance.  Peat 
also  formed  the  interior  of  the  large  and  lofty  mound 
on  the  Ilsley  Downs  called  Cuckhamsley,  and  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been  raised  by  or  for  the  Saxon  king  Cwichelm  ; 
This  large  tumulus  appeared  to  him,  (Dr.  B.)  to  be  British, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  interior  being  made  of  peat,  like 
some  British  tumuli  near  Stonehenge.  In  the  Celtic  tumuli 
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on  Salisbury  Plain,  the  quantity  of  earth  in  each  barrow 
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amounted  to  ten  times  that  which  could  have  been  obtained 
from  the  trench  surrounding  it,  and  most  of  these  had  no 
trench.  The  Saxon  barrows  they  had  seen  that  day  were  of 
the  cheapest  kind,  being  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  and 
composed  of  the  contiguous  chalk.  Nor  had  they  found  at 
Bourne  Park  any  evidence  of  expensive  funeral  rites  ; in  the 
young  female’s  grave,  a simple  urn,  a glass  vessel,  the  brass 
ring  of  a small  purse,  and  beads  of  a necklace,  were  all  that 
were  discovered.  In  a few  Saxon  barrows  that  had  been 
opened  in  Kent  on  other  occasions,  Roman  coins  were  found, 
which  had  led  persons  falsely  to  imagine  that  these  barrows 
were  of  Roman  origin,  or  made  by  Romanized  Britons. — 
Roman  coins  continued  in  use  long  subsequently  to  the  Ro- 
mans leaving  Britain,  and  as  the  first  Saxon  settlers  had  none 
of  their  own,  the  discovery  of  Roman  coins  in  Saxon  graves 
was  no  proof  that  the  barrows  raised  over  these  graves  w’ere 
Roman.  The  glass  vessel  found  that  morning  in  the  Saxon’s 
grave,  with  a knife,  and  an  earthen  vase,  was  of  a kind  peculiar 
to  Saxon  sepulchres,  surrounded  elegantly  with  a sinuous 
chord  or  tendril  of  spun  glass.  In  the  case  of  the  female 
skeleton,  it  was  clear,  the  young  lady  had  not  cut  her  £<  wis- 
dom teeth and  was  not  richly  endowed,  for  no  rich 
jewellery,  no  valuable  coins,  were  interred  with  her.  Most 
of  the  bones  had  entirely  perished  ; what  remained,  were 
in  a state  of  extreme  decay,  and  fell  to  dust  on  the  slightest 
touch.  Her  beads  were  of  the  same  variously  coloured  glass 
now  manufactured  at  Birmingham  for  exportation  to  uncivi- 
lized countries.  Coarse  glass  beads  of  the  same  kind  are 
found  both  in  Saxon  and  Roman  and  Celtic  tombs : for 
the  Celtic  tribes  obtained  them  from  the  Phoenicians.  There 
never  was,  nor  ever  will  be  a period,  when,  even  among 
uncivilized  races,  the  female  part  of  our  species  were  not, 
and  will  not  be,  anxious  to  decorate  themselves  with  beads. 
They  are  at  this  time  highly  prized  by  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
and  the  Indians  of  America. 

Mr,  R.  Smith  observed  that  similar  beads  had  been  found 
in  the  topes  of  Northern  India, 
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Dr.  Buckland  proceeded  to  state  that  the  flattened  and 
polished  surfaces  of  the  warrior’s  molar  teeth,  indicated  that 
he  had  eaten  hard  food,  probably  parched  peas  and  beans. 
The  use  of  such  food  would  account  for  the  teeth  being  worn 
smooth  and  flat  across  the  crown,  in  a manner  unusual  at 
present,  but  frequently  observed  by  him  in  teeth  from  the 
graves  of  ancient  Britons,  and  in  the  teeth  of  modern  unci- 
vilized races  of  men.  Prior  to  the  Reformation  in  England, 
peas  and  beans  formed  much  of  the  sustenance  of  the  pea- 
santry and  soldiery  ; and  supplies  of  such  food  were  provided 
for  the  armies. 

Sir  W.  Betham  observed  that,  in  the  Records  at  Dublin, 
he  had  found  entries  of  ship  loads  of  peas,  sent  from  Dublin 
to  Liverpool  for  the  use  of  the  army,  during  the  wars  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.* 


* Even  ladies  partook  of  this  hardy  fare, — in  Harrison’s  edition  of 
Hollingshed’s  Chronicle,  chap.  xi.  p.  21,  we  read,  “ a large  mouth  in 
mine  opinion  and  not  to  eat  peasen  with  ladies  of  my  time.”  An  old 
labourer  in  Somersetshire,  speaking  to  his  master,  the  late  Mr.  Symons, 
of  Axhridge,  on  the  degeneracy  of  modern  labourers,  said,  ‘Ah,  Sir, 
men  cannot  now  do  such  a day’s  work,  living  on  potatoes,  as  they  did 
when  I was  young,  and  when  we  lived  more  on  peas  ; — peas.  Sir,  stick 
to  the  ribs.’  The  theory  of  Liebig  explains  this  fact,  by  shewing  that 
peas  aboimd  in  legumine,  which  goes  direct  to  the  formation  of  muscular 
fibre,  whilst  potatoes  contain  but  little  of  the  elements  of  fibrine,  and 
abound  in  starch,  which  maintains  the  vital  process  of  breathing-,  but 
does  not  replace  the  exhausted  substance  of  the  muscles. 

It  has  recently  been  observed  by  a writer  on  the  agricultural  state  of 
Dorsetshire,  that  the  farmers  and  labourers  in  that  county  have  seldom 
any  calf  on  their  legs.  The  probable  cause  of  this  may  be  their  scanty 
use  of  bread  and  leguminous  food,  or  of  beef  and  mutton,  their  chief 
sustenance  being  potatoes  and  bacon,  both  composed,  in  great  part,  of 
carbon,  and  containing  comparatively  few  elements  of  fibrine.  Facts 
like  these  suggest  the  expediency  of  resuming  the  use  of  peas  and  of 
bean  flour,  together  with  potatoes,  where  labouring  men  cannot  pur- 
chase an  adequate  supply  of  the  nutritive  flour  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats. 
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Professor  Buckland  continued — These  facts  were  corrobo- 
rations of  what  he  had  asserted  relative  to  the  aborigines  of 
Britain.  He  thought  Dr.  Pettigrew  had  insisted  too  much  on 
the  frequent  preservation  of  the  hair;  and  stated  that  one  of 
the  oldest  cases  he  knew  was  that  of  the  hair  and  beard  of 
Henry  IV.,  discovered,  not  long  ago,  on  opening  his  tomb  in 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  ; in  this  case  the  corpse  had  been 
embalmed.  The  body  of  Charles  I.,  had  also  been  embalm, 
ed,  whose  hair  and  beard  were  found  preserved  a few  years 
ago  on  opening  his  tomb  at  Windsor.  There  is  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford,  in  Douglas’s  collection  from  the 
barrows  in  Kent,  a braided  knot  of  human  hair  in  a state  of 
considerable  decay,  but  still  retaining  its  form  and  colour, 
though  it  has  lost  its  flexibility. 

The  learned  Professor  then  enumerated  some  of  the  articles 
found  that  morning  in  the  tumuli  at  Bourne  Park,  a 
description  of  which  has  been  previously  given  in  p.  97.  At 
the  Saxon’s  head  and  feet  and  along* the  bottom  of  the 
grave,  were  the  decayed  remains  of  three  thick  slabs  of  wood, 
as  if  a kind  of  bier,  composed  of  plank  and  two  thick  ends, 
had  been  laid  beneath  the  body;  below  the  decayed  wood 
he  found  two  large  earth-worms,  each  coiled  up  in  a 
bunch,  five  feet  below  the  surface,  and  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  Saxon’s  bones,  which,  however,  they  had  not  gone  down 
to  devour  ; as  earth-worms  are  herbivorous,  their  object  was  to 
escape  from  the  late  extreme  heat  and  continuous  drought,  and 
their  presence  at  such  a depth  had  solved  a puzzle  which  had 
perplexed  him  until  he  found  them  ; for,  below  the  decayed 


The  flour  of  beans  is  often  used  by  bakers  to  adulterate  wheaten  bread, 
and  is  so  white  and  delicate  as  not  easily  to  be  detected.  It  is  more 
restorative  of  strength  to  hard  working  men  than  even  the  flour  of 
wheat.  We  see  its  effect,  also,  in  rapidly  restoring  the  exhausted 
muscles  of  horses  that  are  severely  worked.  The  same  quantity  given 
to  horses  idle  in  the  stable  would  produce  disease  from  excess  of  nou- 
rishment, for  which,  without  exercise,  there  is  no  adequate  consumption- 
JVutc  by  Professor  Buckland. 
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wood,  he  had  remarked  a thin  layer  of  surface  mould,  which 
he  at  first  imagined  might  have  been  placed  there  ceremoni- 
ally by  our  Saxon  forefathers,  as  during  our  burial  service 
a little  earth  is  cast  on  the  coffin  when  we  commit  “ earth  to 
earth,  and  dust  to  dust  ■”  but  the  presence  of  the  worms 
showed  that  the  mould  in  question  had  been  washed  down 
by  rains,  through  angular  fragments  of  chalk  that  filled  the 
grave;  and  one  small  portion  of  it  had  been  freshly  perforated 
by  a worm,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  surface ; at 
this  depth,  therefore,  worms  were  breathing  air,  which  with 
rain  wTater  had  access  to  the  bones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
grave,  through  the  dislocated  fragments  of  chalk.  The  effect 
of  rain  water,  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  for  more 
than  a thousand  winters  percolating  these  bones,  has 
been  to  absorb  the  entire  substance  of  all  but  the  teeth 
and  most  solid  parts  of  the  skeleton,  which  alone  remained 
in  a state  of  extreme  decay,  while  the  softer  bones  had 
been  dissolved  and  carried  down,  by  slow  degrees,  into 
the  deep  subterraneous  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  chalk. 

The  reverend  Professor  next  expressed  his  high  admiration 
of  the  extraordinarily  rich  and  valuable  collection  of  Celtic, 
Roman,  and  Saxon  remains  made  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  i)r.  Faussett,  and  preserved  in  a museum  appropriated 
to  them  in  his  mansion  at  Heppington,  near  Canterbury  ; 
a collection  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding  in  interest,  even  Sir  11. 
Colt  Hoare’s  inestimable  illustrations  of  the  antiquities  of 
Wiltshire.  Mr.  Bryan  Faussett’s*  merits  in  illustrating  an 


* As  Kent  was  the  first  established  Saxon  State,  and  Hengist  main- 
tained his  royal  seat  at  Canterbury  for  forty  years,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  so  many  remains  of  these  first  settlers  occur  in  that  vicinity.  Simi- 
lar large  groups  and  clusters  of  low  circular  tumuli  have  been  described 
in  no  other  part  of  Britain;  and  this  peculiar  mode  of  burial  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  Jutland. 

Dr.  Buckland  learns  from  Dr.  Faussett  that  a Danish  gentleman,  who 
lately  saw  some  of  these  Saxon  sepulchral  remains  in  the  Museum  at 
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obscure  but  most  interesting  branch  of  the  history  of  our 
country*  are  known  to  the  public  only  through  a note  in  the 
Nenia  Britannica.  His  collection  is  unique  in  the  number, 
variety,  and  beauty  of  its  Saxon  sepulchral  remains  ; and 


Canterbury,  informed  Mr.  Masters  that  there  are  numerous  similar 
remains  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen;  and  that  these  Kentish  relics 
are  derived  from  that  tribe  of  German  invaders  that  came  from  Jutland, 
and  not,  as  till  lately  had  been  supposed,  from  Romanized  Britons,  who, 
we  know,  usually  burnt  their  dead,  and  buried  the  ashes  in  urns. 

Hume  says,  the  northern  German  conquerors  were  chiefly  composed 
of  three  tribes,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  who  all  passed  under  the 
common  appellation,  sometimes  of  Saxons,  sometimes  of  Angles  : the 
inhabitants  of  Kent,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  Jutes ; Essex,  Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey,  Sussex,  and  all  the  southern  counties  to  Cornwall,  were 
peopled  by  Saxons  ; Mercia,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
inhabited  by  Angles. 

The  following  communication  from  Dr.  Faussett  to  Dr.  Buckland, 
shows  the  vast  extent  to  which  the  German  graves,  from  which  his  col- 
lection was  chiefly  derived,  occur  within  a radius  of  twelve  miles  south 
and  west  of  Canterbury.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  graves  in 
all  were  opened  by  himself,  and  every  article  found  in  each  is  care- 
fully numbered  and  described  : — 

“ Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Nov.  26th,  1844. 

“ Dear  Buckland, 

“ My  grandfather’s  name  was  Bryan  Faussett,  not  ‘ Bryant,’  as  stated  in  the  Nenia 
of  Douglas,  &c.  He  was  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  died  in  1776.  Douglas’s  sketch  of  the 
harrows  on  Chartham  downs,  was,  I perceive,  copied  from  my  grandfather’s.  The  bai- 
rows  must  have  been  completely  disturbed,  and  ploughed  over  before  his  [Douglas’s] 
time;  certainly  since.  Sir  John  Fagg’s  collection  was  made  for  his  ancestor,  by  a Dr. 
Mortimer,  in  1730.  My  grandfather,  ( then  ten  years  old  ),  was  present,  and  about  forty 
years  afterwards,  he  obtained  permission  from  Sir  John’s  Grandfather,  to  open  those 
which  Mortimer  had  onrlted,  and  I have  no  doubt  he  did  so,  so  far  as  his  experienced 
eye  could  detect  them.  lie  opened  more  than  two  hundred  on  Kingston  down,  which, 
forms  part  of  Barham  downs,  and  from  these,  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  came.  But 
above  five  hundred  more  were  opened  elsewhere,  the  chief  localities  being  Crundale, 
near  Wye;  Ash,  near  Richborough  ; Sibertswold,  called  Shepherdswell ; and  Barfreston*. 
I suppose  about  fifty  were  opened  by  him  on  Chartham  downs,  and  a few  in  the  parishes 
of  Bishopsbourne  and  Beakesbourne.  I know  of  no  barrows  now  near  Bridge,  except 
those  in  Bourne  Park.  By  a note  in  my  grandfather’s  manuscript,  it  appears'that  he 
considered  there  might  be  nearly  one  hundred  there,  but  I presume  he  w as  not  allowed 
to  touch  them.  I do  not  at  all  know  what  the  plough  has  done  at  Sibertswold,  but  I dare 
say  my  grandfather  explored  the  barrows  there  pretty  thoroughly,  as  I have  many 
things  marked  as  from  thence. 


*'  Yours  truly,  Godfrex  Faussett.” 
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these  have  been  most  accurately  catalogued  and  carefully  des- 
cribed by  their  discoverer,  and  illustrated  with  exact  tracings 
and  drawings,  in  a MS.  catalogue  of  six  volumes,  which  Dr. 
Buckland  considered  a most  valuable  document  relating  to  the 
history  of  England,  the  publication  of  which,  in  the  complete 
state  in  which  it  was  left  by  its  author  half  a century  ago,  he 
believed  to  be  the  greatest  desideratum  in  the  history  of  the 
antiquities  of  our  country. 

Alderman  Masters  differed  from  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  observa- 
tions, admitting  at  the  same  time  that  hair  was  of  extraordina- 
ry durability,  and  instanced  the  head  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
More,  which  was  removed  a few  years  since  from  a wall  in 
St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Canterbury,  and  on  which  the  hair 
had  suffered  no  change,  except  in  colour.  It  was  a mon- 
strous assumption  to  suppose  that  in  all  cases  where  human 
remains  were  dug  up  and  no  hair  found,  that  such  were  the 
remains  of  Saxon  priests  ; because  the  examination  of  our  own 
churchyards  would  prove  the  contrary ; unless  it  be  concluded 
that  the  remains  there  deposited  are  those  of  Saxon  priests, 
since  hair  was  not  discovered  in  one  case  out  of  twenty  with 
osseous  remains.  With  regard  to  the  earth  worms,  those 
whose  occupation  led  them  to  the  frequent  removal  of  the 
soil,  knew  very  well  that  instead  of  burying  their  casts  they 
universally  threw  them  from  below  to  the  surface,  thus  often 
occasioning  an  inch  or  two  of  dark  colored  surface  earth, 
where  the  soil  itself  was  yellowish  or  ochre  colored,  and 
giving  increased  fertility  to  the  dark  colored  portions  that 
had  passed  through  the  animals.  He  considered  the  true 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  mould  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cists  to  be,  that  this  darkened  earth,  after  it  had  been  exposed 
to  atmospheric  changes,  became  mixed  with  the  rain,  and  in 
a liquified  state  passed  down  below,  through  the  apertures 
made  by  the  worms,  and  subsiding  gradually  over  the  bones, 
coated  them  over  with  the  muddy  sediment  as  soon  as  the 
water  became  detached.* 


* 


Ex  epislol.  Gul.  Masters,  Armig. 
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The  Dean  of  Hereford  observed,  that  the  skeletons 
occurring  on  the  surface  of  barrows,  might  be  the  remains 
of  sacrifices  made  to  the  manes  of  those  interred  in  the  cist 
below — it  was  however  self-evident,  that  in  such  cases  of 
eotemporaneous  inhumation,  the  amount  of  decay  in  the  upper 
deposit  must  be  expected  to  equal,  if  it  did  not  exceed  that 
in  the  lower.  Some  time  since,  lie  had  been  present  at  the 
opening  of  some  barrows  in  Wiltshire  ; in  one  of  which, 
had  been  found  twelve  skeletons  arranged  in  a circle.  In 
the  centre  of  the  twenty-four  human  feet,  was  a small  urn, 
a drawing  of  which  he  exhibited.* 


* At  the  first  soiree  for  the  season  of  the  Herefordshire  Philosophical 
Institution,  held  October  28>  1844,  the  President  of  the  Institution,  the 
Rev.  C.  Bird,  of  Mordiford  in  the  chair,  assisted  by  the  very  Reverend 
the  Dean  of  Hereford,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Webb,  of  Tretire,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  he  had  brought  with  him  that  evening  a relic,  and  an 
exact  representation  of  a ring,  which  was  discovered,  a few  years 
since,  in  two  Yorkshire  barrows,*  or  tumuli,  when  a most  curious 
discovery  took  place,  not  only  of  the  articles  above  mentioned,  but  of 
others  which  were  particularly  interesting  to  the  excavators,  in  that 
they  tended  to  illustrate  a portion  of  our  early  English  history,  which 
described  to  them  the  British  warriors  as  contending  with  their  enemies 
in  chariots,  manufactured  of  iron,  with  scathes,  hooks,  or  sharp- 
cutting instruments  affixed  to  their  wheels.  The  reverend  President 
then  entered  into  a minute  and  very  interesting  description  of  the  ancient 
War-chariots  of  the  early  Britons,  and  the  manner  in  which  thev  were  used 
in  battle,  observing  that  the  Gauls  had  once  the  same  mode  of  fight- 
ing, nearly  three  hundred  years  before  the  invasion  of  Britain.  He  then 
proceeded— “ We  find,  with  respect  to  these  chariots,  that  the  fact  of 
their  use  has  not  obtained  general  credit, — many  have  doubted,  and  some 
have  even  ventured  to  deny  their  existence  altogether ; but  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  barrows  under  consideration  proves  most  undeniably  that 

* The  harrows  in  question  were  opened  in  1817.  They  are  situated  on  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  on  a line  between  Beverley  and  Market  Weighton,  about  three  miles  above  the 
latter  market  town.  A slight  sketch  (with  a plate  of  some  of  the  articles)  will  be  found 
in  Oliver’s  History  of  Beverley,  quarto,  page  4,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hull,  of  Beverley,  in 
a letter  to  Mr.  Hinderwell,  oi  Scarborough.  There  is  also  some  short  notice  iu  Poul- 
son’s  Beverley”  of  this  transaction. 
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The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Isaacson 
for  his  paper  on 


iscovmc? 


Ijiivdj, 


In  compliance  with  this  invitation,  the  reverend  gentle- 
man made  the  following  luminous  observations  : — The 
verv  interesting  and  learned  investigations  with  which  the 
Society  has  already  been  favoured,  make  me  very  doubt- 
ful whether  anything  I can  advance  will  be  at  all  acceptable. 
But,  nevertheless,  considering  that  whatever  tends  to  throw 
t lie  smallest  light  upon  Archaeological  research,  may  be 
in  some  degree  beneficial,  1 do  not  hesitate  to  submit  a 
brief  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Dymchurch 
to  your  favourable  notice;  connected,  as  I conceive  the 
subject  to  be  most  intimately,  with  the  invasion  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Romans  in  this  country,  these  discoveries  may, 
with  singular  propriety,  be  brought  before  the  public 
in  this  ancient  and  time-honoured  capital. 


such  modes  of  warfare  did  certainly  prevail  among  the  ancient  warriors 
of  Britain.  In  opening  that  harrow,  about  the  centre  thereof,  was  exposed 
the  skeleton  of  a person  recumbent,  with  his  iron  chariot  on  the  one  side  of 
him, and  theskeleton  of  his  horse  on  the  other.  I have  been  favoured,  con- 
tinued the  President,  with  an  inspection  of  those  interesting  relics;  the  iron 
wheels  were  much  corroded  by  age,  and  were  rapidly  crumbling  to  dust 
after  their  exposure  to  air.  In  the  other  barrow  were  found  what  appear- 
ed to  he  the  bones  of  a female, together  with  a ring  of  the  purest  gold,  and 
some  beads,  which  seemed  to  he  a composition  of  glass  and  pottery,  similar 
in  their  texture  and  ferm  to  many  which  have  been  discovered  in  exca- 
vating the  barrows  in  Yfiltshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I do 
not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  give  you  a more  detailed  and  accurate 
description,  lest  I should  he  thought  to  anticipate  a subject,  which,  I 
hope  and  trust,  will  he  ably  treated  by  my  worthy  friend  who  presented 
me  with  the  articles  I exhibit  to-night,  and  whose  account,  I feel 
assured,  will  be  highly  appreciated  as  an  elucidation  of  British  his- 
tory, and  prove  a most  interesting  treat  to  the  lovers  of  antiquarian 
lore.”  Hereford  Times. 
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The  encroachments  of  the  sea  toward  the  western  boun- 
daries of  Dymchurch,  having-  rendered  it  advisable  to  alter 
the  direction  of  the  great  wall,  Mr.  Elliott,  the  talented 
engineer  employed  in  the  superintendence  of  that  stupen- 
dous work,  determined  to  form  a new  line  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  more  inland  ; and  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  the  necessary  earthworks,  a considerable 
quantity  of  soil  was  dug  from  the  neighbouring  fields.  In 
the  course  of  these  operations,  extending  to  above  a furlong 
parallel  with  the  wall,  vast  masses  of  pottery  were  met  with, 
which,  it  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  attracted  but  little 
attention,  and  no  doubt  many  valuable  specimens  were 
destroyed,  from  an  entire  ignorance  of  their  value.  At 
length,  however,  a large  urn,  containing  two  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  Samian  ware,  was  discovered  in  a perfect  state. 
The  urn,  which  measures  8 inches  in  height,  and  10  inches 
in  diameter,  contained  portions  of  human  bones  which  had 
undergone  combustion,  the  beautiful  Samian  patera  and 
amphora  above  alluded  to,  and  a smaller  jar  of  very  pecu- 
liar ware  resembling  stone.  Height  of  patera  2§  inches, 
diameter  7,  bottom  3.  Height  of  amphora  4f  inches,  diame- 
ter of  mouth  externally  II  inch,  internally  f inch,  at  botlom 
if  inch.  The  smaller  jar  measured  3f  inches  in  height,  2f 
in  diameter  at  the  middle,  and  II  at  bottom.  Shortly 
afterwards,  an  elegant  urn  of  fine  slate-coloured  ware, 
chastely  ornamented,  8 inches  in  height,  7 inches  diameter 
in  the  middle,  4^  at  the  top,  and  2f  at  the  bottom  ; with  a 
smaller  one  5|  inches  in  height,  4f  diameter,  2f  at  the  bot- 
tom, filled  with  charred  bones  was  discovered. 

Subsequently,  at  various  times,  a small  elegant  urn,  3f 
in.  in  height, 2f  diameter  in  the  middle,  and  1?  at  the  bottom 
—a  salinum  of  inferior  red  ware,  inch  length,  3|  dia-  . 
meter  at  top,  If  at  bottom — a jar  of  coarse  dark  ware,  fine 
shape,  3 inches  in  height,  3|  diameter  at  top,  and  2 at 
bottom — one  of  fine  quality  and  superior  shape,  3 inches  in 
height,  4 diameter  at  the  top,  l|  at  bottom  ; another  of  red 
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ware,  very  nearly  3 inches  in  height,  4 inches  diameter  at 
the  top,  3f  at  t lie  middle,  and  I|  at  the  bottom — all  in  good 
preservation,  have  been  exhumed;  and  the  fragments  of 
three  others,  which  may,  with  care,  be  restored.  Indepen- 
dently of  these,  the  handle  and  mouth  of  a large  amphora, 
portions  of  smaller  ones,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tops  of  jars,  urns,  and  amphora?,  all  differing  in  size,  shape, 
and  materials,  together  with  masses  of  prepared  clay  and  ap- 
parently rejected  portions  of  pottery  have  been  found. 
The  specimens  of  broken  Samian  ware,  of  the  most  exquisite 
design  and  workmanship,  prove,  that  not  merely  a temporary 
landing,  but  a permanent  settlement  of  the  Romans  took 
place  at  this  spot.  Some  of  the  larger  paterae,  ornamented 
with  the  lotus  leaf,  &c.,  have  been  riveted,  proving  the  high 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  name  of  Censo- 
rious may  be  added  to  the  list  of  potters  hitherto  known. 

Nor  is  the  interest  of  this  discovery  confined  to  the  above 
objects.  Stone,  hewn  into  various  shapes  for  domestic 
purposes,  such  as  triturating  corn,  pounding  meal  for  paste, 
hones,  whetstones,  and  amulets  of  burnt  clay,  have  been 
constantly  turned  up;  and  the  handle  of  a knife  or  dagger, 
formed  from  the  horn  of  some  of  the  deer  tribe,  is  a curious 
specimen  of  the  arts  at  this  early  period. 

The  only  coins  discovered  were  two  of  second  brass,  and 
a small  copper ; but  all  so  defaced  by  time,  and  the  injudi- 
cious efforts  made  to  decipher  them,  that  they  are  utterly 
valueless. 

Amon^  the  other  interesting  articles  met  with,  must  not 
be  omitted,  the  handle  of  a knife  curiously  inlaid  with 
silver,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  is  of  Saxon  manufacture, 
and  a small  shield  or  badge  of  much  later  date,  bearing 
azure  a lion,  rampant  billette  or,  in  excellent  preservation 
— a similar  shield,  rather  larger,  was  recently  found  at 
Postling,  bearing  a peacock  displayed,  the  body  of  white 
enamel.  It  has  been  stated  that  these  were  ornaments  worn 
on  the  frontlets  of  bridles,  but  from  their  size  and  style  I 
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conceive  it  more  probable  that  they  were  badges  used  on 
state  occasions  by  the  feudal  retainers  of  the  nobility. 

Upon  a minute  investigation  of  the  spot  where  these  spe- 
cimens have  been  exhumed,  there  appears  very  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  much  vet  remains  undiscovered. 
And  the  appearance  of  the  land  indicates  the  existence  at 
some  remote  period  of  extensive  earthworks,  if  not,  of  a 
more  permanent  establishment;  whilst  the  masses  of  burnt 
earth,  fragments  of  prepared  pottery,  moulds,  and  other 
articles  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  and 
the  rude  vessels,  which,  though  unfit  for  the  market,  might 
be  available  to  the  labourer  employed  in  the  works,  and 
of  which  numerous  fragments  are  everywhere  found — tog-e- 
ther  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity, (a 
tine  blue  clay,  admirably  adapted  for  every  description  of 
ware) -all  warrants  the  idea  that  not  only  was  there  an 
extensive  and  fiourishinrr  settlement  here,  but  that  the  manu- 
factory  of  every  species  of  domestic  utensil,  from  the  elegant 
urn  and  chastely  modelled  goblet  to  the  more  common 
vessels  used  for  domestic  purposes,  was  largely  carried  on 
by  the  Romans.  Nor  may  it  be  foreign  to  the  subject  to 
observe,  that  within  a short  distance  exists  a bank,  still  known 
as  the  “ Money  Bank,”  from  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
coins  were  continually  discovered  therein;  and  the  peasantry 
looked  upon  it  as  a kind  of  Romney  Marsh  El  Dorado. 

T he  only  fragments  of  glass  consist  of  t lie  entire  neck  of 
a jar  of  excellent  quality  and  workmanship,  the  process  of 
the  manufacture  of  which, is  at  once  curious  and  interesting 
as  the  neck  must  have  been  folded  over  when  in  a pliable 
state.  The  article  itself  exhibits  the  high  degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  art  of  glass-making  had  arrived,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  specimens  of  Samian,  and  other  pottery 
of  superior  quality,  indicates  the  residence  of  wealthy  and 
distinguished  Romans. 

But,  perhaps,  the  hones  of  large  extinct  species  of  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  the  many  human  skeletons  buried  due  north 
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and  south,  with  one  arm  crossing  the  chest,  and  the  other 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  body,  may  command  an  equal 
interest  with  the  above.  Amongst  the  most  perfect,  vve 
have  the  vertebra  (25  inches  circumference),  and  fragment 
of  a rib  (9§  in  ditto),  as  well  as  a portion  of  the  tibia  (25^) 
of  some  gigantic  animal  of  the  mammoth  species,  which, 
by  anatomical  analogy,  would  have  been  about  28  feet  in 
height;  and  two  vertebra,  measuring  27  inches  in  circum- 
ference, by  6|  length,  of  one  of  the  saurian  tribe,  which 
must  have  belonged  to  an  animal  of  at  least  eighty  feet  in 
length,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fossil  remains  hitherto 
found.  The  discovery  of  these  latter  bones  is  the  more 
remarkable,  if  properly  referred  to  the  class  conjectured, 
from  the  fact  that  no  remains  of  the  tribe  are  known  to  exist 
except  in  a fossil  state.  And  even  should  they  turn  out  to 
belong  to  the  cetacei,  the  ages  which  must  have  elapsed 
since  their  inhumation  beneath  the  masses  of  pottery  and 
other  debris,  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  admiration  at  the 
wonderful  state  of  preservation  in  which  they  now  appear. 
The  tusks  of  boars,  the  teeth  of  horses,  with  the  bones  of 
others  not  appropriated,  which  have  been  found  in  large 
quantities  and  in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  are  further 
proofs  not  only  of  the  magnitude  of  the  settlement,  but  of  the 
lengthened  period  during  which  it  was  occupied;  and  should 
it  be  objected  that  no  vestiges  of  metallic  substance,  either 
weapons  of  warfare  or  domestic  tools,  have  been  met  with, 
the  reply  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  most  inimical  to 
their  preservation,  and  that  fragments  of  iron  only  recently 
cast  away,  such  as  old  traces,  horse  shoes,  a plough  ham- 
mer, &c.,  have  in  a few  years  been  found  almost  utterly 
destroyed. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  discovery  of  these  interes- 
ting remains  of  former  ages  in  Dymchurch  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a most  remarkable  occurrence.  Up  to  this  period 


* Pronounced  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be  the  arm  of  a whale. 
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there  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  an  idea  that  the 
Romans  made  any  permanent  settlement  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Romney  Marsh ; not  one  of  the  Kentish  historians 
hazard  even  a conjecture  upon  the  point,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  upon  this  very  spot  the 
first  Roman  standard  was  planted.  The  surface  of  the 
country,  its  distance  from  Dover,  and  various  other  features 
correspond  with  the  description  given  by  Caesar  himself  of 
his  point  of  debarkation  ; and  if,  in  all  the  minor  details,  we 
cannot  trace  a direct  identity,  Dymchurch  must  in  future,  at 
least,  attract  the  attention  of  the  antiquary  to  this  new  field 
opened  to  his  speculation. 

As,  however,  to  carry  out  my  views  on  the  present  occa- 
sion miffht  encroach  too  much  on  the  time  and  attention  of 
this  learned  assembly,  and  be  considered,  possibly,  in  some 
respects  irrelevant,  I shall  leave  the  bare  enumeration  of 
the  articles  detailed,  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  let  the 
public  draw  such  inferences  as  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
may  appear  to  warrant. 

Whether  the  conjectures  now  hazarded  will  bear  the  cri- 
tical investigations  of  more  profound  antiquaries  I cannot 
determine  ; but  I think  it  must,  at  all  events,  be  allowed  that 
the  Romans,  at  one  period,  occupied  the  spot  in  question  ; 
and  that  the  following  extract  from  Ctesar’s  own  account  of 
his  first  descent  upon  the  English  coast  will  acquit  me  of 
temerity  in  maintaining  the  proposition — “Ipse,  hora  circiter 
diei  quarta  cum  primis  navibus  Britanniam  attigit;  atque 
ibi  in  omnibus  collibus  expositas  hostium  copias,  armatas 
conspexit.  Cujus  loci  hiec  erat  natura  ; adeo  montibus 
angustis  mare  continebatur,  utf  ex  locissuperioribus  in  lilt  us 
tel  urn  adjici  posset.*  I June  ad  egrediendum  nequaquam 
idoneum  arbitrates  locum,  dum  reliquae  naves  eo  conveni- 


* The  first  part  of  this  description  accurately  describes  the  line  of 
coast  from  Dover  to  Folkstone,  whilst  the  latter  would  point  out,  both 
as  to  the  character  of  the  country,  and  its  distance  from  the  former 
place,  the  point  of  landing  of  the  Romans  at  Dymchurch. 
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rent  ad  horam  ix  in  anchoris  expectavit.  Interim  legatis 
tribnnisque  militum  convocatis,  et  quae  ex  Yoluseno  cogno- 
visset  et  qua?  fieri  vellet,  ostendit,  &c.  &c.  His  diinissis,  et 
ventum  et  aestuin  uno  tempore  nactus  secundum,  dato  signo 
et  sublatis  anchoris,  circiter  mi  Ilia  passuum  viu  ab  eo  loco 
progressus,  aperto  ac  piano  littore  naves  constituit.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Lukis,  in  his  observations  on  the  primaeval  antiquities  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  “ of  many  pieces  of  clay  of  a peculiar 
form,  from  three  to  six  inches  in  length,  made  by  rolling  a 
piece  of  clay  in  the  hand,  and  striking  each  end  against  a. 
board,  which  still  bears  the  marks  of  the  inside  of  the  fingers, 
with  the  joints  and  impression  of  the  skin  of  the  maker,”  is 
applicable  to  immense  masses  of  similar  articles  discovered 
atDymchurch  ; whilst  the  simple  rolled  pebbles,  which  were 
used  as  a pestle,  or  worked  round  the  trough  with  the  hand, 
which  existed  in  private  families  till  the  introduction  of 
mills,  and  the  clay  beads  two  inches  in  diameter,  or  flat  with 
the  perforation  counter-sunk,  are  identical  with  the  remains 
found  in  this  place. 


Mr.  J.  Sydenham  next  read  a paper,  ( of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract,)  on  the  curious  articles  termed 


After  mentioning  the  locality  in  which  these  antiquarian 
problems  are  exclusively  found,  namely,  a remote  and 
secluded  district  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  on  the  Dorsetshire 
coast,  comprising  twro  small  inlets,  known  as  Kimmeridge 
and  Worthbarrovv  bays,  the  writer  described  the  material 
of  which  the  pieces  are  formed,  being  a bituminous  shale, 
of  which  a considerable  stratum  enters  into  the  geological 
formation  of  the  district.  The  “ Kimmeridge  Coal  Money” 
consists  of  flat  circular  pieces,  with  bevilled  edges,  from 
to  2|  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  l to  | an  inch  in 
thickness.  On  one  side  are  from  two  to  five  round  shallow 
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holes,  as  if  for  fixing  the  points  of  a chuck,  the  articles 
having  manifestly  been  turned  in  a lathe,  and  a small  pivot 
hole  on  the  other  side.  In  some  few  instances,  however, 
the  pieces  are  thoroughly  perforated  with  a square  hole, 
adapted  for  the  insertion  of  a small  mandrel  head.  They 
are  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  at  depths  varying 
from  a few  inches  to  two  feet,  not  indicating,  either  in  their 
own  arrangement,  or  in  the  articles  with  which  they  are 
found  associated,  any  evidence  of  careful  and  intentional 
depositure,  but  having  been  apparently  carelessly  and  in- 
differently scattered  about.  The  substances  found  with  the 
“ Kimmeridge  Coal  Money”  are  chiefly  small  flat  stones, 
and  fragments  of  that  species  of  fictile  ware  usually  found 
in  Romano -British  settlements.  With  regard  to  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  these  articles,  Mr.  Sydenham  rejected  the 
notion  that  they  had  ever  been  in  any  wav  used  as  money  ; 
contended  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  they  had 
been  appropriated  to  any  sepulchral  or  sacrificial  purposes; 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  locality  in  which 

V 

they  are  found,  a manufactory  had  been  established  in  the 
Romano-British  era,  for  the  formation  of  armlets,  large 
beads,  and  other  ornaments,  out  of  the  Kimmeridge  shale, 
and  that  the  articles  under  consideration  were  merely  the 
refuse  pieces  necessarily  thrown  from  the  lathe  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  armlets.  Many  fragments  of  such  armlets 
have  been  found  mingled  with  the  “ Coal  Money  and 
several,  still  perfect,  were  discerned  some  time  since  at 
Dorchester,  with  sepulchral  remains  of  the  era  mentioned. 
Mr.  Sydenham  produced  a great  variety  of  specimens  of 
the  “Coal  Money,”  together  with  a piece  of  larger  diame- 
ter, manifestly  prepared  for  the  construction  of  an  armlet, 
and  from  the  centre  of  which  a piece  similar  to  the  “ Coal 
Money”  must  certainly  be  thrown.  He  likewise  exhibited 


* Regular  geometrical  figures  have  also  been  found  scratched  or  cut 
on  the  pieces  of  coal  money,  such  as  circles,  triangles,  &c- 
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a large  bead  or  amulet  of  the  same  material,  found  at  Dor- 
chester, with  the  rings,  and  a thick  circular  piece  of  the 
shale,  found  at  Kimmeridge,  also  roughly  prepared  for  the 
lathe,  as  if  for  the  formation  of  a similar  bead.  These  cir- 
cumstances, and  an  inspection  of  the  compared  pieces,  were 
regarded  as  conclusive  of  the  question.* 

Professor  Buckland  and  Sir  William  Betham  coincided 
with  Mr.  Sydenham’s  observations. 


The  Secretary  next  read  the  following  Paper  by  the  Rev. 
Beale  Post,  B.C  L., 


The  subject  of  Ceesar’s  two  expeditions  to  Britain  has  been 
less  completely  investigated  than  any  other  of  like  interest 
and  importance.  It  is  true  it  engaged  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  early  antiquarian  writers,  and  in  more  recent  times 
there  have  been  many  detached  papers  written  on  it  in  various 


* The  origin  and  use  of  these  mysterious  relics  have  hitherto  com- 
pletely puzzled  our  antiquaries.  They  are  chiefly  found  at  a short 
distance  from  the  great  pipe-day  district.  The  coal,  or  shale,  of  which 
they  are  formed,  is  said,  by  a late  writer,  to  have  been  used  for  baking 
the  pottery  formed  of  the  clay  of  the  district,  from  the  many  accumula- 
tions of  red  ashes,  indicating  the  sites  of  fires,  or  furnaces,  and  the 
pieces  of  unbaked  clay  which  have  been  found  marked  with  the  impres- 
sions of  lingers,  as  if  they  had  been  so  squeezed  while  wet  in  the  hand. 
The  specimens  of  pottery  which  form  the  greater  portion  of  these  relics, 
are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  urns,  vases,  and  paterae,  ornamented  with  the 
ancient  zig-zag  and  other  mouldiugs.  The  pottery  is  of  two  kinds,  a 
thin  black  earthenware,  of  very  rude  construction,  and  a highly  finished 
and  red  pottery,  richly  and  tastefully  ornamented,  whose  workmanship 
is  in  no  point  surpassed  by  the  finest  pottery  of  the  present  day.  The 
writer  supposes  this  to  he  a work  formed  by  the  Phoenicians,  who, 
instead  of  bringing  fictile  articles  from  home,  established  a manufactory 
in  this  country,  the  products  of  which  might  be  bartered  with  the  rude 
natives  for  tin,  hides,  &c. 
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publications ; yet  it  would  seem  either  that  points  important 
to  form  a right  conclusion  are  most  usually  overlooked,  or 
that  there  are  circumstances  tending  to  mislead,  which  are 
difficult  to  be  detected.  Certain  it  is,  that  for  more  than  a 
century  we  have  not  advanced  in  our  becoming  accurately 
acquainted  with  Caesar’s  proceedings  in  this  country ; on  the 
contrary  we  have  rather  retrograded,  as  the  very  untenable 
idea  prevails  with  many  that  he  never  crossed  the  Thames 
or  advanced  beyond  Kent. 

The  point  selected  for  examination  on  the  present  occasion 
will  be  the  place  of  his  landing,  on  the  due  ascertaining 
which  depends  much  of  our  correct  knowledge  of  his  subse- 
quent proceedings.  From  the  great  alteration  of  the  outline 
of  the  Kentish  coast  since  ancient  times,  some  little  difficulty 
meets  us  here  ; but  there  is  nothing  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained,  as  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  data  to 
enable  us  to  form  a conclusion  in  which  we  may  acquiesce. 

Rather  more  than  a century  and  a half  ago,  Dr.  Halley  is 
thought  to  have  afforded  very  important  illustration  as  to 
CaBsar’s  landing,  by  astronomical  calculations  which  he 
applied ; and  to  that  eminent  man  may  be  assigned  the  merit 
of  placing  several  points  on  the  basis  of  certainty.  Never- 
theless, his  researches  were  not  afterwards  sufficiently  followed 
out  with  local  examinations,  and  a due  consideration  of  the 
ancient  form  of  the  coast.  From  preconceived  notions,  cer- 
tain conclusions  are  supposed  to  result  from  his  discoveries, 
which  by  no  means  necessarily  follow ; hence,  as  well  as 
illustrating,  they  have  also  obscured  the  subject. 

We  may  now  describe  what  Halley’s  discoveries  were. 
First,  however,  we  must  recur  to  Csesar’s  own  account.  He 
informs  us,  in  his  Commentaries,  that  he  set  sail  from  the 
Portus  Iccius,  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  the  third  watch  of 
the  night,  and  that  having  reached  Britain  the  following 
morning  about  the  fourth  hour  of  the  day,  that  is  between 
nine  and  ten  according  to  the  present  time,  he  found  that 
the  sea  was  so  narrowed  in  between  hills  at  the  place  where 
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he  intended  to  land,  that  missiles  could  b&  cast  down  from 
the  higher  grounds  above  upon  the  shore  itself,  whence  he 
judged  it  not  to  be  suitable  for  his  purpose.  That  he  remained 
at  anchor  five  hours,  waiting  till  the  rest  of  his  ships  joined  ; 
when,  having  given  his  final  orders  to  his  principal  officers, 
he  weighed  anchor,  and  proceeding  eight  miles  with  a favour- 
able wind  and  tide,  he  came  to  a plain  and  open  shore. 
These  are  the  facts  with  which  Csesar  presents  us  ; and  he 
adds  afterwards,  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
that  there  was  a full  moon  at  night  the  fourth  day  after  his 
arrival. 

Dr.  Halley  was  able  to  collect  some  few  other  data.  He 
found  it  could  be  ascertained  by  history  that  Caesar's  landing 
took  place  in  the  year  of  Rome  699,  in  the  consulships  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  or  fifty-five  years  before  Christ : also, 
that  sixty-eight  years  afterwards,  anno  Domini  14,  at  the 
death  of  Augustus,  a noted  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred, 
which  was  made  use  of  by  the  unfortunate  Drusus,  son  of 
Tiberius,  to  quell  a mutiny  of  the  Pannonian  army.  Com- 
bining these  materials,  and  making  them  the  basis  of  an 
astronomical  calculation,  he  was  enabled  to  trace  back  the 
moons  through  all  the  intervening  interval,  and  to  fix  the 
exact  time  of  night  at  which  Caesar's  full  moon  occurred,  and 
consequently  the  precise  day  of  reaching  Britain  —the  state 
of  the  tide  at  the  time  he  lifted  his  anchors  to  proceed  along 
the  shore,  which  was  rising  ; and  the  probable  hour  of  his 
landing,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  between  five  and 
six  in  the  evening. 

It  remains  to  add  that  Dover  he  regarded  his  first  place  of 
arrival,  and,  as  he  found  he  must  have  proceeded  with  a 
rising  tide,  he  considered  it  beyond  contradiction  that  his 
course  was  up  the  coast,  and  Deal  his  ultimate  place  of 
landing. 

His  observations  on  Csesar’s  expeditions  were  published 
in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
in  the  year  1695. 
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However,  notwithstanding  that  science  was  in  part  so  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  this  subject,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
Halley’s  place  of  landing  did  not  well  correspond  otherwise 
with  Cmsar's  narrative;  first,  as  to  the  distance  to  the  Stour, 
which  appears  to  be  the  river  afterwards  spoken  of;  and  se- 
condly, as  to  the  nature  of  the  place  of  landing,  which  Caesar 
describes  as  such  that  his  soldiers  could  not  stand  firmly,  from 
the  mud  and  slipperiness  of  the  shore,  which  but  ill  agrees 
with  Deal  beach.  To  obviate  this.  Archdeacon  Batteley 
endeavoured  to  showT  that  the  old  Richborough  Bay,  nearly 
in  the  same  direction,  but  much  further  on,  was  the  place  he 
proceeded  to,  which  at  once  increases  the  distance  to  eighteen 
Roman  miles  and  upwards,  and  suits  still  worse  in  its  position 
in  regard  to  the  river;  besides,  a distance  so  considerable 
would  hardly  have  left  time  for  the  remaining  transactions  of 
the  day.  To  account  for  Caesar’s  having  proceeded  so  far, 
Dr.  Batteley  supposes  he  -was  unaware  of  the  effect  of  the 
tide,  which,  as  well  as  the  wind,  assisted  his  progress. 
Notwithstanding  these  inconsistencies,  Dr.  Batteley’s  ideas, 
from  the  want  of  a better  hypothesis,  have  been  considered 
the  most  feasible  carrying  out  of  those  of  Halley  ; and  as 
such,  amidst  the  uncertainties  of  the  case,  have  most  usually 
been  adopted,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  various  works, 
Dr.  Halley's  discoveries  in  this  instance  seem  to  have  checked 
all  subsequent  inquiries,  except  those  which  suggested  modi- 
fications merely  of  his  opinions. 

Halley’s  discoveries,  after  all,  must  be  the  basis  of  our 
correctly  understanding  this  point;  but  the  great  source  of 
error  appears  to  be  the  supposing  that  Dover  w'as  the  place 
where  he  first  made  the  land,  and  that  he  necessarily  pro- 
ceeded up  the  coast,  or  towards  Deal.  If  these  two  particu- 
lars are  set  right,  Halley  will  still  furnish  us  with  some  most 
important  information. 

In  respect  to  the  first,  Folkstone  is  offered  as  a correction 
of  the  usually  received  opinion,  and  whoever  will  examine 
the  features  of  this  locality,  will  perceive  that  the  ancient 
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harbour  here,  winding  inland  for  some  little  distance  between 
the  hills,  would  very  perfectly  make  good  Caesar’s  words, 
that  darts  could  be  cast  down  on  the  shore  from  the  higher 
places  above  ; and  that,  therefore,  we  have  this  point  of  cor- 
respondence, which  before  has  been  very  generally  overlooked. 

In  addition  to  the  situation  of  Folkstone,  there  is  another 
peculiarity  which  has  been  also  overlooked.  Whilst  the 
original  form  of  the  coast  subsisted,  it  was  near  this  place 
that  the  tide  flowed  up  the  ancient  estuary  of  the  Rother, 
which  has  long  since  been  entirely  choked  up.  It  was  near 
Folkstone,  therefore,  that  anciently  the  tide  was  divided  into 
two  branches  ; and  while  the  major  part  followed  the  impulse 
up  the  BritishChannel,  the  other  was  directed  to  the  adjoining 
estuary.  Before  proceeding,  however,  a few  words  as  to  the 
great  change  in  the  form  of  the  coast,  which  has  here  taken 
place . 

The  alteration  of  the  course  of  the  river  Rother  is  a fact  too 
strongly  evidenced  for  any  doubt  to  be  entertained  respecting 
it.  It  is  known  to  have  flowed  out  formerly  by  Lymne  to- 
wards Folkstone.  The  agents  in  changing  its  direction  are 
reputed  to  have  been  violent  storms  obstructing  its  outlet  with 
vast  quantities  of  beach  and  silt  cast  up  from  the  sea  ; joined, 
certainlv,  to  its  natural  channel  having  been  impeded  in  va- 
rious places  by  embankments,  formed  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. Under  these  circumstances,  excessive  land-floods, 
when  they  occurred,  would  tend  to  cause  the  waters  to  force 
a freer  passage  to  the  sea,  if  no  insuperable  barriers  prevent- 
ed it.  In  the  times  subsequent  to  the  Romans,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  it  made  its  exit  at  New  Romney;  or  a principal 
branch  of  it  did  so.  In  times  later  than  these,  which  is 
since  the  year  1248,  it  has  directed  its  course  entirely  to 
Hye.  where  it  has  successively  formed  two  harbours,  the  Rye 
old  harbour  and  the  new  one.  This  affords  a species  of  evi- 
dence that  it  was  a large  estuary,  which  seems  further  esta- 
blished from  its  being  authentically  known  that  a great  portion 
of  what  is  called  Romney  Marsh,  with  which  its  course  was 
connected,  lias,  at  different  times,  been  recovered  from  the 
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sea,  much  of  which  must  have  been  on  the  borders  of  this 
estuary  or  inlet.  The  flowing  of  the  tide  from  near  Folkstone 
in  this  direction,  that  is,  a portion  of  it  being  diverted  this 
way  from  its  main  course  up  the  channel,  would  only  have 
been  the  natural  indraught  which  it  would  have  had  from 
the  sea,  on  the  rising  of  the  tide,  like  other  estuaries. 

Supposing,  therefore,  Caesar  to  have  made  the  land,  and 
to  have  anchored  off  Folkstone,  he  was  just  at  that  spot 
whence  he  might  have  proceeded,  with  a rising  tide  in  his 
favour,  in  two  directions;  and,  this  fact  being  shown,  a very 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  his  movements  seems  to  be 
cleared  up.  We  now  may  imagine  him  proceeding  westward, 
instead  of  north-east.  Eight  miles  in  this  direction  would 
bring  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lymne  ; and  there,  per- 
haps, we  may  most  correctly  suppose  that  his  landing  took 
place. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  thus  explaining  his  movements, 
nothing  clashes  with  Halley  ; and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  had  his  attention  been  directed  to  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  ancient  state  of  the  coast  explained  to  him, 
he  would  have  been  an  advocate  for  the  opinion  which  is  now 
sought  to  be  established. 

It  seems  an  undoubted  axiom  that  if  Cresar’s  place  of  arri- 
val is  fixed  at  Dover,  and  that  of  his  landing  at  Deal,  or  the 
old  Richborough  Bay,  his  movements  in  these  parts  will 
never  be  traced  satisfactorily. 

On  the  supposition  of  his  having  landed  at  one  or  other  of 
these  two  last  places,  various  directions  of  his  marches  in 
Kent  have  been  suggested,  and  neither  learning  nor  talent 
have  been  wanting ; but  it  seems  evident  that  no  great  reli- 
ance is  placed  by  inquirers  or  general  readers  on  the  hypo- 
theses brought  forward,  nor  do  they  in  any  striking  way 
remind  us  of  the  description  in  the  commentaries.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  if  Lymne  is  made  the  com- 
mencing point,  research  will  be  attended  with  very  favourable 
results ; that  several  very  remarkable  coincidences  with 
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Caesar’s  narrative  can  be  pointed  out ; and  his  battles,  inarches, 
and  other  proceedings,  traced  with  far  greater  certainty  than 
could  be  anticipated.  This  might  be  shown  at  some  length, 
but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  writer  of  this  having  fully  gone  into  the  subject  in  a 
work  which  he  is  about  to  publish. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  fixing  Caesar’s 
landing  at  Lymne  is  not  strictly  a new  idea.  It  has  been 
there  placed  by  the  celebrated  French  geographer,  D’Anville, 
as  also  by  Philipot,  the  Kentish  topographical  writer.  But 
neither  of  them  supported  their  opinion  by  dissertation  or 
argument,  or  inquired  how  it  would,  bear  on  his  other  tran- 
sactions in  Britain. 


The  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham,  remarked,— That,  in  discussing 
the  question,  sufficient  regard  seemed  not  to  have  been  paid 
either  by  Dr.  Halley,  or  any  other  writer,  to  the  fact  that  a 
very  great  alteration  had  taken  place  all  along  this  line  of  coast, 
in  the  interval  of  time  between  the  landing  of  Caesar  and 
the  Norman  invasion; — probably  a few  years  before  the 
last  mentioned  event.  That  there  was  authority  for  a very 
great  and  disastrous  inundation  and  irruption  of  the  sea 
near  Sandwich,  “ submerging  whole  villages  and  drowning  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  people,”* *  while  popular  tradition  at 


* Florence  of  Worcester,*  in  describing  this  awful  calamity,  says 
villas  quamplurimas  innumerabilemque  populi  multitudinein  submersit. 
He  died  according  to  Higden,  in  11 18,  just  ninety-six  years  after  the 
irruption.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  records  it  also,  was  born  in  the 
same  century  with  him — he  says,  mare  ascendens  solito  superius  villas 
totas  cum  populo  submersit,  and  both  agree  in  fixing  the  date  as  that  of 
the  year  1011,  (when  Godwin  was  the  friend  of,  and  serving  under, 
Canute  abroad.)  Florence  names  the  very  day,  tertio  Calend.  Octobris, 

* Chronicon  ex  Chronicis  ab  initio  mundi  usque  acl  Annum  Domini  1118,  deductione 
Florentio  Wigorniensi,  monaeho,  accessit  etiam  continuatio  usque  Annum  Christi,  1141, 
per  quendam  ejusdem  coenobii  numquam  antehac  in  lucem.  1592  Foolscap  4to.  The 
handsome  volume  in  the  London  Institution,  was  the  property  of  Roger  Twisdon,  from 
1627  to  1639. 
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least,  if  not  something  more,* *  had  always  ascribed  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Godwin  Sands,  to  that,  or  a similar  cala- 
mity. That  since  the  supposed  estate  of  Earl  Godwin,  as 
marked  out  by  the  sands  bearing  his  name,  extends  at  the 
present  moment  all  the  way  from  Deal,  along  the  coast  to  the 
North  Foreland,  a distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length 
and  four  at  least  in  breadth  from  the  opposite  shore,  inclu- 
ding the  intervening  channel,  (which  might  or  might  not  have 
existed;)  this  land  would  have  lain  exactly  in  Caesar’s 
way,  and  then  the  point  of  disembarkation  would  probably 
have  been  some  four  or  five  miles  further  than  the  sands 
now  extend — The  fact  of  a great  irruption  of  the  sea  was  not 
only  confirmed  by  authority  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  but 
also  by  the  admitted  alteration  of  the  channels  and  disem- 
boguments  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Rother,f  and  the  Want- 
sum,  at  some  period  or  other. 


— which  Matthew  of  Westminster  follows.  See  also,  Tyrrell’s  History 
of  England  who  quotes  a Saxon  Chronicle,  and  connects  the  event, 
which,  he  says,  happened  on  the  vigil  of  St,  Michael  in  that  year,  with 
Canute’s  recent  retirement  from  Sandwich,  after  he  had  there  landed 
his  mutilated  hostages. 

* Oral  Tradition  must  have  had  some  source  more  worthy  of  credit 
than  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  the  idle  invention  of  mankind,  and 
in  days  long  past,  it  was  regarded  with  extreme  veneration.  The  names 
of  places  and  of  things,  were  carefully  preserved  and  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  an  unfailing  register  of  sudden  casualties 
and  extraordinary  events. — Captain  Martin’s  Oral  Traditions  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  London , 1832. 

fCapt.  Martin,  on  the  authority  of  some  “ Belgic  Chronicles”  ascribes 
the  change  which  took  place  on  this  coast  to  two  tempests,  one  as  descri- 
bed in  1014,  temp.  Edw.  Confessor,  accompanied  by  an  earthquake  j*  the 


* Capt.  Martin  in  a communication  to  the  editor,  dated  29th  October,  1844,  say3 
“ The  cliffs  between  Dover  and  Folkstone,  were  evidently  caused  by  an  earthquake  of  a 
remote  period,”  and  as  a corroborative  proof,  adds,  “ that  it  was  stated  to  him  by  an 
officer  of  Engineers,  on  service  during  the  excavations  for  the  canal  at  Hythe,  when 
Bonaparte  threatened  his  invasion,  that  the  cutting  was  made  through  a long  ridge  of 
boulders,  sand,  and  shingle,  which  had  evidently  been  thrown  up  by  a sudden  convulsion, 
attended  by  inundation  from  the  sea,  for  he  assured  me,  that  at  a very  considerable  depth. 
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The  Dean  of  Hereford  remarked  that  a great  deal  must 


other  to  one  which  happened  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  of  which 
the  following  account  appears  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  A.D.  1099. 

A.D.  1014,  1 Canute,  “ This  year  on  the  eve  of  St.  Michael’s  day, 
came  the  great  sea  flood  which  spread  wide  over  this  land,  and  ran  up 
so  far  as  it  never  did  before,  overwhelming  many  towns  and  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  people.” — Dr.  Ingram's  Translation. 

A D.  10.99,  10  William  Rufus,  “ This  year  also  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Martin,  the  sea  flood  sprang  up  to  such  an  height,  and  did  so  much 
harm  as  no  man  remembered  it  ever  did  before,  and  this  was  the  first 
day  of  the  new  moon.”  Ihid. 

Capt.  Martin  says,  Godwin’s  island,  or  estate,  might  have  been  rendered 
untenable  by  the  first  storm,  and  totally  destroyed  in  the  second,  for 
early  writers  in  describing  our  coast,  mention  two  distinct  islands,  near, 
or  forming  the  mouth  of  the  Portus  Rutupium  ; one  called  Low  Island, 
the  other  Tanatus.  Low  Island  must  have  been  the  estate  afterwards 
Earl  Godwin’s  demesnes ; as  T/ianet  is  surrounded  by  cliff’s  of  consi- 
derable altitude.  Caesar  himself  describes  his  anchorage  as  thus  embayed, 
and  distinctly  states,  that,  his  galleys  voiced  into  an  estuary , where,  they 
made  good  their  landing.  Now  had  the  Godwin  sands  been  under  water 
aud  the  sea  laving  the  shore,  it  must  have  been  an  open  road. 

The  same  writer  says, — The  destruction  of  the  harbour  of  Hastings 
and  of  the  town  of  Winchelsea,  which  once  contained  eighteen  churches, 
and  a great  population,  affords  the  most  convincing  proof,  that  there 
has  been  no  gradual  recession  of  the  sea  and  the  waters,  but  a sudden 
and  overwhelming  tempest  accompanied  probably  with  an  earthquake. 
Thus  was  that  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  uniting  and  receiving  the  tri- 
butary streams  of  the  Rother,—  the  Portus  Lemanis  of  the  Romans, 
blocked  up  and  choked.  An  extensive  forest  lined  the  margin  of  this 
once  uoble  port.  In  the  massive  ruins  of  Studfall  castle,  may  be  traced 
the  holes  from  which  the  mooring  rings  have  been  suspended  for  ships 

below  the  surface,  they  uncovered  the  remains  of  a fishery , similar  to  the  heitle  nets  of 
the  pesent  day  which  are  simple  and  primitive  in  their  construction.  The  gear  of  those 
at  places,  was  in  perfect  preservation.  Now  he  argued.  ‘Would  the  poor  fishermen 
have  allowed  the  sea  gradually  to  take  to  itself  their  property,  and  in  its  encroachment  to 
bury  up  their  poles  and  nets?  But  their  position,  inclining  towards  the  land,  testified 
that  a sudden  and  immediate  convulsion  had  brought  upon  them,  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing tide,  the  loose  strata  from  the  bottom  of  the  agitated  sea,’  Tradition  tells  much 
where  history  is  silent.  Earthquakes  have  been  little  felt  for  centuries,  tliej  may  return,’' 

T 
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depend  upon  Caesar’s  own  words,  which  were  “ circiter 


to  make  fast.  An  immense  forest  lined  the  margin  of  this  then  noble 
port,  extending  in  length  in  a north  west  direction,  and  stretching  in- 
land upwards  of  one  hundred  miles.  The  fact  being  attested  by  ancient 
writers,  we  are  inclined  to  look  for  proofs  of  its  existence,  and  according- 
ly we  find,  that  wherever  drains,  wells,  or  canals,  have  been  excavated, 
large  trees  have  been  found  embedded  in  the  masses  of  shingle  and 
marine  substances,  thrown  in  by  the  ocean,  and  in  most  places  standing 
in  their  natural  position,  protruding  as  it  were  through  the  superincum- 
bent beds  of  flinty  pebbles,  with  which  the  whole  line  of  marsh  is  patched. 
The  only  and  singular  exception  is,  that  in  some  places,  timber  was  found 
black  as  ebony,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  with  the  marks  of  the  axe 
which  felled  it.  Acorns,  chesnuts,  and  forest  fruit,  were  dug  out  of 
the  peat  in  a state  of  beautiful  preservation  ; and  the  dismembered 
branches  were  found  beside  the  parent  trunk.  Hence,  many  have  in- 
ferred, that  the  inundation  took  place  in  autumn , before  the  trees  had 
shed  their  leafy  honours. — Oral  Traditions,  pp.  14 — 70.  An  inference 
corroborated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

The  sea  having  thus  done  its  worst  upon  this  point  of  coast,  and  having 
destroyed  the  old  towns  of  Hastings  and  Winchelsea,  and  heaved  from  its 
secret  bed  an  immense  mass  of  shingle,  and  hurled  it  into  the  mouths 
of  the  Lympne  or  Rother,  and  choking  it  up,  exhibited  at  low 
water,  an  immense  flat  of  loose,  swampy  marsh  land,  as  at  present,  having 
a complete  peninsula  of  sea-beach  at  Dungeness.  The  earthquake  also 
heaved  from  the  dark  chambers  of  the  deep  the  loosened  sand,  and 
pebbles  and  hurled  them  to  the  shore,  Ibid  10.  This  shingle  still  continues 
through  the  prevailing  gales  to  extend  itself  along  the  shore  to  Dover, 
and  along  the  sand-hills  to  Deal.  It  has  travelled  upwards  of  a mile 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  advances  progressively,  and  will  even- 
tually invade  the  mouth  of  Sandwich  Harbour.— Ibid  10. — Martin  on 
Harbours  of  Refuge. 

In  answer  to  a note  from  the  editor,  enquiring  upon  what  Belgic 
writer’s  authority  Capt.  Martin  had  based  his  assertion  for  the  fact  of 
the  tempest  and  earthquake  the  Captain  replied,  in  the  following 
letter,  dated  Ramsgate,  Oct.  30,  1844 : 

“ My  Dear  Sir, — 

“I  always  regret  that  I did  not  request  the  authorities,  (both 
printed  and  oral),  upon  which  the  information  of  my  Belgian  friends 
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xxx.  millium  passuum  a continent.”  He  thought,  that 


rested.  I was  then  a young  man  actively  employed  in  the  packet  service 
from  London  to  Ostend  and  Antwerp  from  the  years  1815  to  1820.  My 
Antwerp  friends  and  Mr.  Belrocke  of  Ostend, are  long  since  dead,  and  I 
have  been  away  from  that  locality  more  than  twenty  years;  however,  the 
subject  arose  thus — I remarked  the  very  singular  names  of  many  of  the 
shoals  then  so  dangerous  to  the  navigation — one  for  instance,  the  Pied 
Mair,  or  Horse-Market  ; and  they  assured  me  of  the  certainty  of  its 
having  been  a Horse-Market  in  very  olden  times  ; but  that  still  greater 
changes  than  that  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  two  remote  pe- 
riods. One,  about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  a group  of 
islands  in  the  German  ocean  were  entirely  swallowed  up  by  a tempest 
and  earthquake.  Another  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  which  com- 
pleted the  ruin  and  entirely  submerged  what  remained  of  the  low  fer- 
tile islands  of  the  German  ocean,  leaving  a solitary  rock,  now  the  island 
of  Heligoland,  surrounded  by  the  destructive  element.  Also,  that  the 
first  awful  visitation  destroyed  Godwin,  and  other  islands  near  the  Bri- 
tish shore,  changed  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  estuaries,  destroyed  many 
towns  and  villages,  and  multitudes  of  people  perished.  Now,  as  this 
account  tallied  with  the  Oral  Traditions  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  I was 
induced  to  collect  them,  and  in  1832,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  deputy  keeper  of  the  State-papers,  and  other  distinguished  an- 
tiquaries, I published  them.  They  had  the  effect  I desired  and  antici- 
pated ; they  set  others  enquiring,  who  had  greater  means  and  time 
for  investigation;  and,  I have  since  been  assured  by  very  eminent 
geologists,  &c.,  that  in  pursuit  of  their  researches,  par  exemple,  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  there  exists  a central  or  clinal  angle,  from  which 
the  whole  of  its  outscarp  or  chalk  barrier,  has  dipped  toward  the  sea, 
and  that  at  no  very  remote  period,  (geologically  speaking,)  as  the 
flint  lines  of  strata  shew  distinctly  the  amount  of  subsidence,  where 
they  are  broken  asunder  like  glass  or  pottery,  and  their  lateral  incli- 
nation disturbed.  This  circumstance  was  noticed  in  the  Society’s 
Transactions  about  six  years  ago,  and  two  of  the  members  conferred 
with  me  verbally  upon  the  subject,  when  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
evdence  of  earthquake  existed  in  our  chalk  cliffs,  occasioning  a dip 
or  depression  from  Ramsgate  cliff,  and  in  the  Sandwich  basin,  of  at 
least  fifty  feet;  and  carrying  thus  outward  in  the  line  of  the  Godwin 
sands,  it  would  submerge  that  shoal  sixty  feet.  Now  taking  the 
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some  consideration  ought  to  be  paid  to  that  celebrated  com- 
mander’s statement,  as  to  the  distance  apart  of  the  rival  coasts. 

Mr.  Alfred  John  Dunkin  submitted  a very  fine  celt,  which 
he  remarked,  had  been  found  within  the  past  month,  at 


virtual  rise  of  the  highest  tides  in  our  locality  at  eighteen  feet,  and 
admitting  the  altitude  of  the  chalk  strata  to  be  again  restored,  we  should 
have  Godwin’s  isle,  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water.  Now 
if  the  causes  producing  this  shoal  were  gradual,  a greater  alteration 
would  take  place  in  its  level : but  charts  of  very  ancient  date  compared 
with  our  present  surveys,  shew  no  change.  On  Friday  evening,  2/th 
September  last,  I was  in  the  Globe  which  surmounted  the  Trinity 
beacon  on  the  Godwin,  Captains  Garrett,  and  Boyce,  of  H.M.  Navy 
were  with  me.  We  were  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  forty  feet,  and  the 
expanse  of  these  desolate  sands  were  stretched  out  for  miles  in  the 
distance,  dry  at  low  water.  The  scene  was  one  of  desolation  and  sub- 
limity, the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  distant  land,  and  the  harvest 
moon  rising  in  full  orbed  majesty,  in  the  eastern  sea-line  without  a 
cloud.  In  the  very  heart  of  these  dangerous  shoals  called  Trinity  Bay, 
three  steam  vessels  lay  peacefully  anchored  ; the  Trinity  yacht  rental, 
with  the  deputy  master.  Sir  Henry  Pilley,  Bart,  and  a committee  of 
Elder  Brethren,  on  survey ; the  Sampson,  under  my  orders,  in  atten- 
dance, and  the  Porcupine,  Capt.  Bullock,  also  surveying  for  the  Admi- 
ralty. I could  but  feel  persuaded,  that  tradition  must  have  had  some 
foundation  in  facts,  when  the  features  of  this  sand  were  contemplated. 
How  very  few  feet  in  elevation!  How  slight  a geological  change  would 
again  form  an  island,  with  the  self-same  bay,  where,  in  dreamy  vision, 
fancy  can  imagine,  lay  sheltered  the  piratical  Earl  Godwin,  and  his 
northern  warriors.  As  the  water  flowed  over  the  shoals,  the  men-of-  wars’ 

men  were  to  be  seen  wending  their  way  to  their  boats  by  moonlight and 

the  beacon  once  more  erected  by  Capt.  Bullock,  to  assist  in  warning 
the  mariner  of  his  danger,  or  sheltering  him  in  his  distress,  favoured 
the  impression  and  elicited  the  hopeless,  but  heartfelt  wish,  that  art 
could  restore  what  nature  in  her  terrific  operations  had  destroyed.  It 
had  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  discredit  tradition. 

“ I remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

“ Yours,  very  truly, 

“ K.  B.  MARTIN.” 


(t  Alfred  John  Dunkin,  esj .” 


the  precise  spot,  where  he  imagined,  Caesar  had  crossed  the 
valley  of  the  Darenth  the  day  previously  to  his  attack  upon 
the  city  of  Caswallon.*  It  was  of  grey  flint,  seven  and  a half 
inches  long  and  six  inches  in  circumference  in  the  widest 
part.f 

Sir  William  Betham  considered  that  not  only  was  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  celt  wrong,  but  that  these  celts 
which  had  been  several  times  alluded  to,  were  never  used 
for  battle  axes  at  all,  but  were  simply  stone  wedges  or  adzes 
for  cleaving  wood.  In  Ireland  one  had  lately  actually  been 
found  in  a piece  of  timber.  It  was,  morever,  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  c in  celt  ought  to  be  pronounced  soft. 

Messrs.  Wright  and  Smith  replied  to  Sir  William  in  sup- 
port of  the  uses  of  the  celts,  + and  incidentally  asserted  that  in 
their  opinion,  Mr.  Dunkin’s  pronunciation  was  correct. 

Mr.  M.  II.  Bloxam  exhibited  a variety  of  Roman  and 
Romano-British  sepulchral  antiquities,  found  in  two  distinct 
burial  places  about  a mile  apart  on  the  Watling-street 
road,  and  within  the  homestead  of  a well-known  public  house 


* In  a reprint  of  “ The  Chronicles  of  Kent,”  (lib.  II.)  from  “ The 
Dover  Chronicle ,”  will  be  found  an  account  by  the  present  editor,  of 
his  discovery  of  the  remains  of  an  immense  city — utterly  forgotten — 
extending  through  no  less  than  five  parishes,  with  the  appearance  it  now 
presents,  and  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  the  city  of  Caswallon,  which 
Caesar  attacked  in  his  second  invasion.  Tide  also,  by  the  same 
author,  the  “ Introduction”  to  John  Dunkin’s  “ History  of  Hartford.” 
There  was  a Roman  cetneteiy  with  numerous  urns,  coffins,  paterae,  &c  , 
discovered  in  1804,  on  the  East  Hill,  above  Dartford  ; clearly  indicative 
of  a Roman  town  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Richard  de  Cirencester  says 
the  station  of  Noviomagus  was  xv  miles  from  London — precisely  the 
distance  of  Dartford. 

f During  the  printing  of  this  volume,  a metal  celt,  has  been  found  in 
an  adjoining  field  on  the  same  route,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Edward  Cresv,  esq.,  F.  R.S.,  of  South  Darenth. 

J iMr.  D.  admitted  that  in  isolated  cases  they  might  be  used  as 
domestic  instruments,  but  that  it  was  not  therefore  a legitimate  conclu- 
sion that  all  celts  were  so  applied. 
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called  Cave’s  Inn,  the  reputed  birth  place  of  Edward  Cave, 
the  first  literary  patron  of  the  lexicographer  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
the  parish  of  Churchover,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.* 

The  Roman  burial-place  had  produced  a variety  of  sepulch- 
ral urns,  paterae,  numerous  fragments  of  embossed  Samian 
ware,  (but  not  a piece  with  a maker's  name,)  a denarius  of 
Nerva,  a brass  fibula,  a brass  stylus,  and  a portion  of  a large 
brass  ring. 

The  Romano-British  burial-place,  about  a mile  further, 
had  furnished  both  arms  and  ornaments,  and  a little  pottery 
very  rudely  shaped  and  but  half  burnt,  together  with  an 
ornamented  sepulchral  urn.  Near  the  urn  was  a Romano- 
British  sword,  precisely  similar  to  one  engraved  in  Douglas’s 
Nenia  Brit. ; also  spear  heads,  bosses  of  shields, 
arrow  heads,  knives  and  other  articles  of  iron, 
with  one  spear  head  of  bronze,  late  British  fi- 
bulae of  the  crucial  and  circular  shapes,  altogether 
different  from  those  of  Roman  fashion,  clasps,  volsellae,  and 
other  ornaments  of  brass  and  silver,  and  numerous  beads 
of  glass,  amber,  and  vitrified  earth,  were  also  found. f 

Sir  Wm.  Betham  would  very  much  like  to  have  the  metal 
of  the  fibulae  analysed  ; he  was  confident  they  were  not  all  of 
Roman  manufacture,  because  many  had  been  found  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  Romans  had  never  penetrated. 

Mr.  Smith  briefly  replied,  that  they  might  have  been  carried 
into  Ireland,  from  traffic  and  intercourse  with  Britain. 


* Mr.  Bloxam  has  subsequently  informed  the  editor  that  the  in- 
spection of  Dr.  Faussett's  magnificent  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  anti- 
quities, confirmed  the  opinion  he  had  formed  ot  the  date  of  the  above 
remains,  and  convinced  him  that  he  had  been  correct  in  assiirninsr  two 
distinct  periods  to  the  two  burial  places,  because  their  contents  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  assimilate.  He  also  thought  it  a fair  conclusion 
to  deduce  that  they  were  the  resting  places  of  two  distinct  nations  per- 
fectly dissimilar  in  their  national  habits. 

f Some  account  of  these  discoveries  has  been  published  in  No.  Ill 
of  the  Collectanea  Antiqua. 


bues&mj,  tfjc  utfj  bag  of  cpmSfr,  \$44, 


CSSy  Wednesday  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  certain  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  agreed  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  and  St.  Martin’s  Church. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  they  passed  by  the  beautiful 

(Satetoaw  of  % §u  &ugugittte 

the  chief  entrance  to  the  abbey.  It  was  erected  by  the  Abbot 
Fyndon,  in  1300,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  examples  of 
gate  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  that  has  been  spared  us  ; 
and  so  much  was  it  admired  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  that 
when  he  built  Donnington  Castle,  he  introduced  a fac-simile 
of  it  in  the  centre  of  his  facade.  Abbot  Fyndon’s  gateway 
surpasses  all  others  for  its  proportion,  as  well  as  for  its  ele- 
gant details.  Its  entire  width  is  thirty-five  feet  nine  inches, 
and  total  height  sixty-seven  feet.  The  design  has  great  sirrn* 
plicity,  and  consists  of  a centre,  flanked  by  two  octagonal 
towers,  which  rise  considerably  above  it. 

The  gateway  extends  nearly  to  the  site  of  the  towers, 
and  has  a pointed  arch,  with  numerous  mouldings,  undercut 
and  studded  with  roses.  Within  this  is  another  arch,  having 
a flatter  curve,  in  which  is  hung  a pair  of  oak  gates,  admirable 
for  the  skill  which  the  maker  has  displayed  in  their  fra- 
ming and  decoration.  The  mouldings  and  ornaments  that 
surround  them  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  masonry  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  are  probably  of  the  same  date. 
Suspended  within,  they  have  been  protected  from  the  wea- 
ther, and  from  casual  accidents,  which  may  account  for  their 
preservation. 

The  story  above  the  arched  gateway,  lighted  by  two  win- 
dows, is  very  highly  ornamented  on  the  exterior.  Between 


the  towers  are  nine  compartments,  formed  by  slender  pillars, 
with  trefoiled  arches,  and  crocketted  pediments.  A similar  com- 
partment also  occupies  each  side  of  the  octangular  towers. 
Above  this  succession  of  tabernacle  work,  and  crowning  the 
centre,  is  a perforated  battlement,  of  the  most  exquisite 
design  and  execution  ; it  comprises  a series  of  equilateral 
triangles,  with  trefoils,  so  symmetrically  distributed  as  to  be 
worthy  of  the  greatest  commendation. 

The  upper  part  of  the  octangular  towers  are  equally  enrich- 
ed by  the  chisel,  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  other  portions  of 
the  edifice  ; and  upon  whatever  part  of  this  exquisitely  design- 
ed building  the  eye  rests,  it  is  satisfied  there  is  neither  defi- 
ciency nor  redundancy  of  ornament.  The  relief  given  to  the 
several  members  is  also  in  exact  harmony  with  the  quantity, 
or  mass,  it  is  made  to  embellish. 

Mr.  Britton  has  given  a view,  etched  by  J.  Le  Keux,  and 
which  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  its  proportions  and  deco- 
rations. 

For  some  years  past,  the  rooms  in  the  interior  have 
been  desecrated  by  being  turned  into  a brewhouse.  By 
‘c  these  vile  uses,”  the  venerable  pile  will  no  longer  be 
defiled;  for  even  during  this  examinination  of  the  buildings, 
workmen  were  removing  from  it  lead  pipes,  coppers,  vats  and 
other  brewing  utensils,*  preparatory  to  its  restoration.  A.  J. 
B.  Mope,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Maidstone,  has  lately  purchased  the 
premises,  with  the  sole  object  of  preventing  further  de- 
struction. This  praiseworthy  object  cannot  be  sufficiently 
commended.  It  was  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  evening 
meeting ; and  subsequently  (as  will  be  seen)  other  notice  was 
taken  of  the  measure. 


* Through  the  reckless  carelessness  of  these  labourers,  one  of  the 
Archaeologists,  whilst  examining  the  admirable  piece  of  flint  work  in 
the  walls,  nearly  met  with  a severe  accident,  a piece  of  timber  falling 
from  a great  height  close  to  him. 
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<Efie  <&tvxtUxQ  (&ate 

was  built  by  Thomas  Ickham,  the  sacrist,  in  1391,  at  the 
cost  of  £466,  135.  4 d.,  and  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  St. 
Augustine. 

St*  Stugusttnc’s 

in  magnificence,  rivalled  that  of  Christ  Church,  and  its  cathe- 
dral : it  was  endowed  with  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  land ; and  its  buildings  more  resembled  those 
of  a royal  palace  than  a religious  establishment.  The  imme- 
diate precincts  comprised  within  lofty  stone  walls  about 
sixteen  acres ; and  the  front,  towards  the  street,  extended 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more.  At  each  end  of  this 
front  was  an  entrance  gateway — that  conducting  to  the  abbey, 
recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Hope,  was  called  St.  Augus- 
tine's ; the  other,  which  led  to  the  burial  ground  of  the  monks, 
that  of  the  Cemetery. 

Dugdale’s  Monasticon  contains  a view  of  the  buildings  re- 
maining in  his  day : they  consisted  of  the  two  gateways,  the 
large  hall,  a church,  with  St.  Ethelbert’s  Tower,  and  several 
other  edifices  attached  and  around.  St.  Ethelbert’s  Tower 
was  a lofty  and  elegant  ruin,  exhibiting  some  beautiful 
Norman  architecture ; and  the  church  attached  had,  at  the 
east  end  (if  an  engraving  given  by  Buck  may  be  credited),  a 
window  of  six  days,  enriched  like  that  of  Tintern  Abbey,  and 
of  the  character  of  those  in  use  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. 

A portion  of  the  site  is  bare  and  desolate,  the  remainder  is 
converted  into  a garden.* 

Mr.  Bloxam  who  was  one  of  the  party  present  on  this  ex- 
cursion, notices  that  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ruins  of 


* The  gardener  showed  Messrs.  Bateman,  Clarke,  Hall,  Combe,  the 
editor,  and  about  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a bag  containing  upwards 
of  six  hundred  coins,  dug  up  in  the  grounds.  The  numismatists 
looked  them  through,  but  found  they  were  of  no  value,  being  mostly 
church  pieces. 
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SiU  $Jancta£  Chapel* 

which  Dr.  Stukeley  has  described  and  engraved  as  being 
Roman  work ; but  ( Mr.  B’s  own  words  are  quoted ) Cl  I 
found  that  though  many  Roman  bricks  were  used  in  the  pre- 
sent edifice  ( now  in  ruins  ) it  had  been  constructed  at  a com- 
paratively late  period,  namely,  the  fifteenth  century ; but 
fragments  of  Norman  mouldings,  worked  up  in  the  wall,  in- 
dicated there  had  been  a prior  structure,  apparently  erected 
in  the  twelfth  century.  1 observed  in  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  several  pieces  of  Roman  bricks,  with  the  original 
Roman  mortar  adhering  to  them;  but  1 found  no  traces  of 
masonry  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century.” 


* The  chapel  of  St.  Pancras  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  King  Ethel, 
bert,  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  as  a temple  for  idols;  hut 
after  Augustine  had  purged  it  of  the  idols,  he  consecrated  it  to  the 
“ service  of  the  true  God,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Pancraee.  Wherewith 
the  devil,  all  enraged,  and  not  brooking  his  ejection  from  the  place  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  the  first  time  that  Augustine  celebrates  mass  there, 
furiously  assaults  the  chapel,  to  overturn  it.  But  having  more  of  will 
than  power  to  actuate  his  intended  mischief,  all  he  could  do  was  to  leave 
the  ensigns  of  his  malice — the  print  of  his  talons  on  the  south  porch  of 
the  wall  of  the  chapel,  where  they  are  visible  to  this  day.’  Thus  7 horn 
tells  the  tale ; and  no  better  than  a tale  can  I conceive  it  to  be.  ‘ I will 
grant  that  a chapel  of  that  name,  of  no  small  antiquity,  was  there  some- 
time standing,  where  a good  part  of  her  ruins  are  yet  left,  built  almost 
wholly  of  British  or  Roman  brick  (infallible  remains  of  antiquity).  That 
on  the  walls  outside  of  the  south  porch,  such  tokens  as  the  historian 
will  have  it  to  be  the  marks  of  the  beast,  are  visible  enough.  That  in 
later  times  this  story  became  vulgarly  received,  ( Hamond  Beale,  to 
instance  in  one  for  many,  anno  1492,‘gives  by  his  will  to  the  reparation 
of  St  Pancraee,  his  chapel  within  the  precinct  of  St.  Augustine’s 
churchyard,  and  of  the  chapel  where  St.  Augustine  first  celebrated  mass 
in  England,  annexed  to  the  former  £3  6s.  8rt.’)  But  that  either  this 
was  the  place  where  St.  Augustine  first  said  mass  in  England  ( St . Mar~ 
tin  s was  it,  as  Bede  will  tell  you),  or  that  the  story  is  further  true  than 
I have  granted  I cannot  believe.’  Summerly’s  Canterbury,  p.  92. 
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Mr.  A.  Booth  has  informed  the  editor,  that,  in  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  ruins,  in  a portion  occupied  as  a dairy,  he  was 
shown  by  the  proprietress,  the  font  originally  belonging  to 
St.  Pancras  Chapel.  She  informed  him  that  for  many  years 
previously  it  had  been  used  for  making  potted  beef ! — then 
used  for  feeding  ducks  ! ! — and  the  day  he  saw  it,  it  was  cast 
aside  as  useless,  and  lying  under  a dung  heap  ! ! ! Mr.  Booth 
endeavoured  to  purchase  the  font,  but  its  owner  in  con- 
sequence of  his  questions  and  remarks,  refused  to  part  with 
it,  assigning  as  a reason,  that  his  inquiries  had  caused  her  to 
attach  much  value  to  the  relic,  which  she  would  have  taken 
up  and  preserved.  Mr.  Booth,  before  he  left  Canterbury, 
again  called  upon  the  owner,  and  found  that  she  had  had  it 
placed,  properly  cleansed,  in  front  of  her  house ; and  he  states 
that  he  considers  this  one  fact , which  came  under  his  imme- 
diate notice,  as  a practical  instance  of  the  working  and  future 
prospects  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association.* 

Beyond,  was  the  County  Infirmary;  the  Sessions  House, 
and  (in  connexion  with  Maidstone)  the  common  Gaol  and 
House  of  Correction  for  the  county,  together  forming  an 
extensive  modern  pile  of  building  in  the  precincts  of  St. 
Augustine. 

Ascending  a gentle  elevation,  a little  farther  on,  was 

St*  i&artw’s  Cfturtfi  f 

now  in  progress  of  restoration.  Bede  imagined  it  to  be  an 


* Information  furnished  by  A.  Booth,  esq.,  Ph.  D. 
t St.  Martin’s,  and  another  church  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathe- 
dral, were  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built  in  the  second 
century,  by  Christians  of  the  Roman  soldiery.  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
for  its  historical  associations,  and  its  antiquity,  &c.,  has  the  strongest 
claims  upon  the  modern  antiquary.*  It  is  noticed  by  Bede,  William  of 
Malmsbury,  and  our  earliest  historians,  and  has  been  considered  the 
earliest  structure  erected  for  Christian  worship  in  the  country.  It  has 
been  long  reported  to  have  been  the  place,  where  Christianity  was 


* Bede,  lib,  I,  cap.  25.  Brompton,  c.  729. 
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ecclesiastical  edifice  of  the  time  of  the  Roman-Christians  ; a 
deduction  which  met  with  corroboration  from  a number  of 
unique  coins,  which  were  exhibited  to  the  Association  as 
coming  from  the  same  locality  ; and  which,  Mr.  C.  Smith  ob- 
served, attested  that  there  must  have  been  a church  there  as 
early  as  the  period  when  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country.  The  stone  font,  in  which  tradition  says  King 
Ethelbert — who,  by  the  bye,  also  dwelt  in  Rutupia — was 
baptised,  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  pieces.  It  resembles 
a great  basin,  and  the  sculptured  interlacings,  which  were  in 
low  relief,  do  not  possess  any  particular  beauty.  Rickman, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Architecture,  says,  “ it  has  nothing  evidently 
earlier  about  it  than  the  Early  English  style.”  Upon  remov- 
ing, however,  the  plaster  from  the  walls,  during  the  present 
restoration,  there  were  traces  discovered  of  Norman  win- 
dows, both  in  the  nave  and  chancel. 

An  inkstand,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  found  on  the 
wall-plate  of  the  nave,  when  the  roof  was  removed.* 


first  taught,  and  from  the  number  of  Roman  bricks  found  in  the  walls, 
was  thought  to  have  formed  part  of  a Roman  temple,  anterior  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  ; and  to  have  been  the  church  in  which 
Queen  Bertha  performed  her  devotions.  It  formerly  consisted  of  a 
chancel  only,  to  which  a nave  has  been  since  added.  For  a period  of 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was  a cathedral,  having  its  bi- 
shop, who  acted  in  the  archbishop’s  absence.  It  has  a plain  pointed 
roof,  with  a low  square  tower.  The  outside  is  covered  with  rough- cast, 
so  that  few  architectural  subtleties  are  exhibited. 

* Fx  epistol.  Gul.  J.  Chesshyre,  cl.  Nov.  25,  1844. 


MEDIEVAL  SECTION. 


IPrtsttJtnf. 

The  Veil.  Charles  Parr  Burney,  D.D  , F.Il.S.,  F.S.A.,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban’*. 

U{«=l^re*lttents. 

The  Itev.  J.  H.  Spry,  D.  L).,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury. 

Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 

Secretaries. 

Thomas  Stapleton,  esq.,  F.S.A.  James  Robinson  Planch^,  esq.,  F.S.A. 


At  eleven  o’clock,  the  members  reunited  at  the  Town  Hall. 
The  business  of  the  sitting  was  confined  to  the  Medieval 
Section,  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles  Parr  Burney,  Archdeacon 
of  St.  Alban’s,  was  the  president,  who  took  the  chair,  sup- 
ported by  the  vice-presidents,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spry,  Prebendary 
of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Richard  Westmacott. 

The  President  opened  the  business  of  the  section  by  a 
lucid  exposition  of  the  signification  of  the  term  u Medieval” 
which  he  defined  to  embrace  the  period  from  the  Nor- 
man conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  looked 
with  particular  interest  to  the  operations  of  this  section,  as  it 
was  well  calculated  to  unfold  matters  of  the  most  stirring 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  general  inquiry.  By  such  an 
investigation,  the  feelings  and  even  the  prejudices  of  English- 
men would  be  awakened  in  defence  of  those  noble  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  which  adorn  the  land.  Architecture,  in  its 
most  interesting  phases  would  be  exhibited  to  them.  The 
triumphs  of  that  art,  as  evidenced  in  the  erection  of  such 
places  as  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  would  be  manifested. 
Its  external  beauties  would  be  shown,  and  its  internal  gran- 
deur made  known.  That  morning,  with  feelings  of  no  ordi- 
nary gratification,  he  had  visited  the  noble  pile  ; and  while 
viewing  its  gigantic  proportions — massive  in  their  harmony, 
and  magnificent  in  appearance — he  could  not  satisfactorily 
conclude,  indeed,  he  repudiated  the  idea,  that  the  age  in 
which  such  buildings  were  erected,  could  with  propriety,  be 


called  the  cc  dark  age”  of  this  kingdom,  In  its  classic  beau- 
ties it  might  not  equal  the  earlier  days  of  Anglo-Saxon  glory, 
but  such  an  age  ought  to  be  defended  from  so  unfair  and 
unjust  an  imputation.  He  would  now  invite  the  meeting  to 
the  business  before  them. 

J.  11.  Planche,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a paper,  prepared  by 
W.  H.  Hatcher,  esq.,  of  Salisbury,  containing 


of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract.  At  the  same  time  he 
exhibited  a large  and  beautifully  executed  model  of  the  place 
in  colours,  constructed  upon  the  scale  of  two  chains  to  an 
inch. 

Old  Sarum  is  situated  on  the  termination  of  a tongue  of 
land,  which  constitutes  a portion  of  the  ridge  bordering  the 
course  of  the  Avon,  and  terminates  abruptly  towards  that 
river.  The  centre  of  the  fortress  consists  of  a lofty  and 
nearly  circular  mound,  evidently  artificial,  and  composed  of 
the  earth  excavated  from  a ditch  below.*  Its  height  above 
the  level  of  the  Avon  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
It  was  crowned  with  the  keep  or  citadel,  of  the  walls  of  which 
a few  fragments  still  remain,  consisting  of  firm  grouted 
rubble,  faced  with  masonry.  It  is  three  hundred  and  ten 
yards  in  circumference.  A sinking  towards  the  south-west 
indicates  the  situation  of  the  great  well.  From  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  which  surrounds  it,  is  a descent  of 
about  one  hundred  feet. 

Around  this  truncated  cone  spreads  an  oval  area  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  enclosed  with 
a deep  ditch,  formed  by  scarping  away  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and 
throwing  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth  outwards.  From 
the  edge  of  the  rampart  to  the  bottom,  is  about  one  hundred 
feet.  The  structure  of  the  wall  which  constituted  this  enclo- 


* Ledwich,  in  his  Antiquitntes  Sarisburienses,  gives  the  order  issued 
by  King  Alfred  to  fortify  Old  Sarum  with  a trench  and  palisades. 
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sure,  may  be  seen  in  a fragment  which  is  still  left  on  the  verge 
of  the  ditch,  to  the  north-west,  to  he  of  flint  rubble,  faced 
with  hewn  blocks  of  green  sandstone.  It  was  perforated  with 
square  holes,  apparently  to  receive  beams,  for  supporting  a 
wooden  platform  on  the  interior.  To  the  east  was  the  en- 
trance, covered  by  a small  square  work,  bordered  on  three 
sides  by  a ditch.  On  the  opposite,  or  western  side,  was  a 
postern,  protected  by  an  outer  turret. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  area  to  the  north-west’ was  sepa- 
rated by  a straight  bank  on  the  east,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
with  slight  traces  of  a ditch  on  its  western  side.  This  qua- 
drant was  the  ancient  close,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  Osmund,  between  lO/S  and  1092. 
A second  smaller  enclosure,  to  the  east  of  this  last,  bounded 
by  another  bank,  may  probably  have  contained  the  episcopal 
Hall,  or  residence.  At  the  east  side  of  this  bank,  where  it 
joins  the  rampart,  was  the  subterraneous  passage,  discovered 
in  1795.  It  is  now  filled  up  by  the  sinking  of  the  earth.  A 
depression,  once  visible  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  area,  was 
probably  occasioned  by  a similar  excavation.  Both  appear 
to  have  opened  into  the  ditch ; and  the  species  of  rampe  on 
each  side  of  the  eastern  entrance,  was  evidently  intended  to 
facilitate  the  descent,  in  order  to  reach  the  interior  of  the 
fortress  by  these  communications. 

At  the  foot  of  the  works,  to  the  north,  are  the  foundations 
of  a wall,  about  three  feet  thick,  which  ran  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  entrance  on  that  side.  It  then  diverged,  and 
on  reaching  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  road,  skirted  it,  to 
a point  just  beyond  the  inn.  From  hence  it  ran  on  the  side 
of  the  Roman-way,  called  the  Icknield-street,  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  again  sweeping  to  the  north,  reached  the  foot 
of  the  works  near  the  western  entrance.  This  was  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  royal  wigh,  as  distinguished  from  the  city,  or 
domain  of  the  bishop  and  members  of  the  chapter.  This 
enclosure  is  still  extra-parochial,  like  Clarendon,  Melchet, 
and  other  royal  domains  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  area  of 
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the  burgh  within  the  precinct  is  forty-nine  acres,  or  including 
the  fortress  which  it  surrounds,  seventy-two  acres. 

About  two  hundred  yards  south-west  of  the  fortress,  is  the 
tree,  under  which  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  for- 
merly took  place.  Though  injured  by  the  wind  some  years 
ago,  its  trunk  still  flourishes.  The  land  on  which  it  grows 
was  one  of  the  burgage  tenures,  and  is  still  known  as  the 
Election  Acre.  This,  and  the  other  burgage  tenures,  con- 
sisted of  nine  pieces  of  freehold  land,  amounting  to  twenty- 
three  acres  three  roods.  One  was  situated  north  of  the  east 
gate;  three,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  was  the  election 
ground,  midway  between  the  castle  and  the  village  of  Strat- 
ford ; one  at  the  angle  between  the  two  roads  from  Salisbury ; 
the  rest  consisted  of  the  garden  opposite,  and  three  pieces  of 
meadow  bordering  the  river  Avon.  It  is  remarkable  that 
none  of  these  are  within  the  precinct  of  the  borough. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a century,  the  traces  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  again  became  visible,  during  the  autumn  of  1834, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  drought.  In  1 835,  excavations 
were  made  to  ascertain  the  outline  of  the  foundations  ; and 
sufficient  data  obtained  to  restore  the  original  plan  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  building,  which  have  since  been  confirmed 
by  reference  to  the  Institutions  of  Bishop  Osmund.  It  was 
ascertained  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a plain  cross,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  length,  within,  and  sixty-eight 
in  width;  and  the  dispositions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
building  to  have  much  resembled  the  most  ancient  portions 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchester,  which  was  built  by 
Bishop  Walkelin,  about  the  same  period. 

Old  Sarum  presents  a claim  to  the  notice  of  the  historian, 
as  being  the  place  where  a great  Council  of  the  Nation  was 
summoned  by  the  Conqueror,  to  establish  the  feudal  system 
on  a legal  basis.  In  an  ecclesiastical  view,  its  cathedral  was 
rendered  remarkable,  by  the  Institutions  of  its  first  bishop, 
Osmund,  which  may  be  considered  as  intended  to  supersede 
the  ancient  &axon  ritual,  and  which  long  served  as  an  example 
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to  the  churches  of  the  south  of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  northern  portions  of  the  continent.  A manuscript  of 
very  remote  date,  containing  these  Institutions,  is  still  extant; 
and  a second,  of  a later  period,  has  been  discovered  recently, 
containing  the  musical  notation  adapted  to  the  several  chants 
and  hymns. 

One  can  scarcely  conceive  a more  impressive  spectacle 
than  Old  Sarum  must  have  presented  when  entire.  In  its 
actual  state,  though  stripped  of  its  buildings  and  fortifica- 
tions, its  bold  and  commanding  outline  arrests  the  attention, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  is  approached ; and  few  strangers 
visit  the  modern  city,  and  its  beautiful  cathedral,  without 
being  tempted  to  extend  their  excursions  to  the  “ Hill  For- 
tress,” from  which  both  originally  sprung.* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Spry  rose  to  submit  a paper  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  a private  friend, 


It  was  accompanied  by  a well-executed  drawing  in 
pencil.  A coloured  drawing  of  the  same  subject  had  also 
been  forwarded  by  Mr.  E.  Pretty,  of  Northampton.  The 
design  is  remarkable,  and  of  an  exceedingly  interesting 
nature,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
standing  in  the  attitude  of  attention  to  another  figure,  pro- 
bably St.  Michael.  The  queen  is  on  a celestial  globe,  and 
the  saint  on  a terrestrial  one,  occupied  in  weighing  the  m fits 
of  a sinner.  The  sinner  is  in  the  act  of  supplication,  holding 
before  him  a small  cake,  probably  representative  of  the  con- 
secrated wafer,  perforated  with  holes.  The  saint  is  placing 
a rosary  on  the  chains  of  one  scale,  while  the  other  is  lifted 
high  up.  Three  hideous  figures,  representing  fiends,  are 
bearing  this  down — one  is  sitting  on  it,  and  grasping  the 

* Many  of  the  particulars  contained  in  this  explanatory  memoir  are 
derived  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hatcher,  sen.,  and  from  his  History 
of  Old  and  New  Sarum. 
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chain  with  both  hands  ; another  is  employed  in  pulling  the 
chain  down  with  all  his  force  ; and  the  third  sitting  on  the 
top  with  a horn,  probably  to  blazen  forth,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  sins  of  the  unfortunate  person  who  is  the  object  of 
Ins  malice.  The  virgin  holds  up  two  fingers,  being  the 
mode  in  which  the  benediction  is  given  ; her  countenance 
beaming  with  pity  and  commiseration.  The  whole  effect 
seems  to  be,  that  the  unfortunate  sinner  is  allowed  to  weigh 
down  all  the  sins  that  can  be  brought  against  him  The 
moral  intended  seemed  to  be  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  as  the 
rosary  alone  weighs  down  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
sinner.  Some  marks  remaining,  show  that  there  had  been 
an  inscription  under  the  figures.  The  work  was  considered 
of  mediaeval  production.  After  dwelling  upon  this  specimen 
at- some  length,  the  reverend  doctor  observed  that  such  em- 
blematical figures*  were  resorted  to  before  access  to  the 
Scriptures  was  easy,  and  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
when  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  obtainable  only  at  an 
enormous  outlay.  He  instanced  this,  by  showing  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  copies  of  the  Bible  in  Wickliffe’s  time  and  at 
the  present  period — in  the  former  the  price  of  a translation 
was  £2  16s.  8c?.,  equal  to  about  £.30  of  our  present  money  ; 
now,  it  was  not  as  many  pence.  It  was  not,  therefore,  fairly 
to  be  charged  on  the  clergy,  that  they  kept  the  Scriptures 
from  the  people.  The  fresco  was  an  instance  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  age,  and  it  was  one  means  of  communicating 
knowledge  common  in  the  medieval  periods.  When  we  saw, 
too,  their  extensive  knowledge  in  chemistry  and  practical 
sciences,  they  were  entitled  to  respect,  and  the  name  of  Friar 
Bacon  alone  should  rescue  the  middle  ages  from  the  impu- 
tation of  “ dark.” 

George  Godwin,  esq.,  inquired  of  the  reverend  doctor 
whether  he  was  quite  confident  that  the  painting  in  question 

* At  Dartford,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  within  the  last  few  years,  has 
been  discovered  a very  fine  painting  of  George  and  the  Dragon,  a 
colored  engraving  of  which  will  be  found  in  J.  Dunkin’s  History  of 
that  town. 
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was  a fresco?  Was  it  not  probably  a “distemper”  co- 
louring ? There  was  a great  difference  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Spry  said  he  was  not,  of  his  own  knowledge, 
aware  of  its  exact  character.  It  might  be  a distemper 
colouring,  probably  it  was.  He  knew  that  in  the  cathedral 
there  was  a large  painting  of  a similar  kind  in  appearance, 
and  he  really  believed  more  trouble  had  been  taken  to  destroy 
that  painting,  than  ever  was  employed  to  restore  any  work  of 
ancient  art.  It  was,  in  fact,  nearly  indelible;  for  as  fast  as 
it  was  apparently  washed  out,  so  fast  it  appeared  again,  and 
now  it  was  fresh,  and  would,  in  his  opinion,  last  while  the 
stone  itself  endured,  since  the  colours  had  been  so  com- 
pletely imbibed.  The  execution  of  this  painted  recess 
appears  to  merit  being  deciphered,  and  carefully  copied. 
The  lower  subject  is  the  vision  of  St.  Hubert.* 

The  Dean  of  Hereford,  alluding  to  the  labours  of  the  white- 
washer,  observed  that  he  had  little  doubt  that  the  etymology 
of  the  phrase  “ Dousef  it  out,”  originated  from  a person  of 
that  name,  who,  when  puritanical  zeal  was  wildly  raging, 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  energy  in  white- 
washing old  paintings  in  our  churches  and  cathedrals. 


* Gentleman’s  Magazine,  xxii.  22. 

t Mr.  Parker  has  lately  published  “ The  Journal  of  William  Dow- 
sing, of  Stratford,  Parliamentary  Visitor,  Appointed  under  a Warrant 
from  the  Earl  of  Manchester  for  Demolishing  the  Superstitious 
Pictures  and  Ornaments  of  Churches  in  the  Years  1 643 — 1 644.* * 

As  a specimen  of  the  sacrilegious  proceedings  of  this  desecntor,  the  reader  is  pre- 
sented with  the  first  page  of  the  Journal: — 

“ Sudbury,  Suffolk.  Peter’s  Parish.  Jan.  the  9th,  1643.  We  brake  down  [defaced]  a 
picture  of  God  the  Father,  two  crucifix’s  and  pictures  of  Christ,  about  an  hundred  in 
all ; and  gave  order  to  take  down  a cross  off  the  steeple,  and  diverse  angels,  twenty  at 
least,  on  the  roof  of  the  church. 

“At  Clare,  Jan.  the  6th.  We  brake  down  one  thousand  pictures  superstitious;  l 
brake  down  two  hundred  ; three  of  God  the  Father  and  three  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Lamb,  and  three  of  the  Holy  Ghost  like  a dove  with  wings;  and  the  twelve  Apostles 
were  carved  in  wood  on  the  top  of  the  roof,  which  we  gave  order  to  take  down  ; and 
twenty  cherubims  to  he  taken  down;  and  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  east  window,  by  the 
king's  arms,  to  he  taken  down,” 
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Mr.  Planche  exhibited,  at  the  request  of  W.  H.  Blaauw, 
esq.,  of  Beechland,  Uckfield,  a curious  relic  of  brass,  disco- 
vered, in  1835,  near  the  entrance  gateway  of  the  castle  of 
Lewes,  together  with  some  human  bones,  about  a foot  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Blaauw  suggested,  in  a letter 
to  Mr.  Planche,  that  the  object  exhibited  had  been  the  pom- 
mel of  a sword,  and  that  the  heater-shaped  shields  engraved 
upon  it  bore  the  arms  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  May  14th,  1204. 

Mr.  Planche  admitted  the  interest  of  the  relic,  which  he 
considered  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  stated  it  to  be 
his  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  pommel  of  a sword,  but 


of  that  period.* 

Mr.  Blaauw,  in  a subsequent  note  to  the  editor,  says 
“ The  Lewes  relic,  in  its  present  incomplete  state,  weighs 
18 1 ounces,  so  that  it  probably  was  a 2 lb.  weight,  when  the 
upper  part,  through  which  the  hook  passed,  was  added.  This 
upper  part,  now  missing,  must  have  been  a separate  casting, 
as  there  is  no  fracture  in  the  upper  rim  of  the  part  remaining ; 
and  this  arrangement  would  allow  the  lead  of  the  inside  to 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  quantity  to  adjust  the  weight. 
The  arms  are,  I think,  those  of  Prince  Richard,  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Earl  of  Cornwall ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  those 
found  in  Norfolk  are  the  same,  seeming  to  imply  that  he  had, 
from  some  office  in  the  Exchequer,  a right,  under  the  Crown, 


* In  the  64th  plate  of  the  25th  vol  of  the  Archaeology,  will  be  found 
the  engravings  of  two  ancient  steel-yard  weights  of  precisely  the  same 
form  and  material  (but  possessing  the  upper  portions  by  which  they 
were  hooked  to  the  beam),  and  engraved  with  nearly  the  same  arms, 
which  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  February 
2nd,  1832,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward,  of  Norwich.  They  are  also  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  armorial  bearings  presumed  to  be  those 
of  the  same  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans. — Archceol.  Journal,  i.  274. 
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gold  thread,  and  the  figures  illustrated  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  acts  of 
others  of  the  saints,  as  recorded  in  Holy  Writ.  The  manner 
of  broiding  on  velvet  was  generally  supposed  to  be  lost,  or 
at  least,  if  any  mode  were  in  existence,  it  was  found  to  be  so 
difficult  of  execution  as  to  be  seldom  tried.  The  reverend 
gentleman  then  intimated,  that  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to 
show  to  the  audience  the  mode  in  which  it  was  originally 
accomplished,  even  upon  the  best  three-piled  Genoa  velvet,  and 
that  the  fair  hands  of  many  an  English  gentlewoman, 
now  engaged  in  making  unartistic  repetitions  with  the  coarse 
kinds  of  German  wool,  would  shortly  be  employed  in  this 
interesting  and  elegant  labour,  which  had  for  so  long  a time 
been  neglected.  The  reverend  gentleman  sat  down  amidst 
universal  applause,  which  was  especially  ardent  upon  the  part 
of  the  ladies,  who  seemed  most  decidedly  to  coincide  in  the 
observations. 

Mr.  George  Wollaston  then  read  the  following  paper  on 
the  paintings  upon  the  walls  of 


and  exhibited  drawings  in  illustration.  Mr.  Wollaston  stated 
that  these  paintings  were  to  be  destroyed  the  following 
week,  (unless  the  Association  could  prevent  such  an  act  of  van- 
dalism,) in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  a party  (Mr.  R. 
Jones,  the  churchwarden  of  the  parish),  who  had  unfortunate- 
ly selected  the  spot  for  the  erection  of  a mural  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife.  Private  interference  had  failed  to 
hinder  their  demolition. 

The  parish  of  East  Wickham,  lying  in  the  hundred  of 
Little,  or  Lesnes  (or  as  it  is  named  in  the  Domesday  survey, 
Litelai,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  134/,  Littley),  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of  Erith,  on  the  south 
by  Bexley,  on  the  east  by  Crayford,  and  on  the  west  by 
Plum  stead.  Wickham,  so  named  in  Saxon  timQjs  from  its 
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contiguity  to  the  great  high  road  — wick  signifying  a street  or 
way,  and  ham  a dwelling — proves  the  place  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Nothing,  however,  now  remains  of  that  early  date 
but  the  name. 

The  church,  although  a building  of  small  dimensions 
is  worthy  the  notice  of  both  antiquary  and  architect. 
The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  positively  known ; but  the 
style  of  its  architecture,  and  the  fact  that  Robert  Burnell 
(descendant  of  Sir  Robert  Burnell,  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  anno  1087,)  possessed  this  manor  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1274,  shew,  almost 
beyond  a doubt,  the  earlier  parts  of  the  building  to  have  been 
erected  by  him,  either  before  or  after  his  consecration  as 
bishop,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  had 
a charter  of  free-warren  for  this  manor,  which  shews  that  he 
took  great  interest  in  the  place,  and  was  a man  of  considerable 
eminence,  having  been  severally  treasurer,  chancellor,  and 
privy  councillor.  He  died  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  on  the  25th 
day  of  October,  1292,  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  Wells 
Cathedral.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
is  only  fifty-four  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  between  the 
walls,  and  seventeen  feet  eleven  inches  in  breadth,  consisting 
of  nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  being  twenty-two  feet  eight 
inches  in  length.  It  has  a small  wooden  belfry  turret  on  the 
western  gable,  pierced  on  either  side  with  three  quatrefoils, 
containing  two  small  bells,  one  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion— <tf  + lOHN  + HODSON  + MADE  + ME  + 1660  + XW  -f 
ch’warden;”  the  other  is  without  either  inscription^  date. 
The  font,  which  is  of  decorated  character,  is  hexagonal , and  of 
fair  proportions ; but,  like  other  parts  of  the  church,  has  suf- 
fered more  from  modern  innovations  than  from  the  ravages 
of  time.  It  is  now  standing  close  to  the  altar,  removed  from 
its  original  position  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  (opposite 
what  was  formerly  the  south  porch),  now  a modern  vestry 
room.  There  are  but  few  remains  of  brasses,  one  a much 
mutilated  cross  fleury,  encircling  two  busts 
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date  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lying  just  within 
the  chancel ; and  the  other,  inserted  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  of  William  Pavne  and  his  three  wives  and  three 
children.  The  inscription  is  as  follows,  in  old  English  cha- 
racters : — 

briber  Iget!)  burgeb  ilje  bobges  of  ^tlltam  late 
gobman  of  tbe  CUarbe  ISltjabcifb  ^joban,  anb  3jofjan,  bps  higbes 
fobtcb  Mtllfam  betesstb  tbe  xxb  Dag  of  3jillbarge  &o.  1568. 
®o  bjljome  ©oD  grant  a JJotfbl  rcsbrcxcton. 

He  had  issue,  by  the  second,  one  ; by  the  third,  two.  This 
monument  was  removed  from  its  proper  position  near  the 
altar  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  chancel  has  at 
the  east  end  a perpendicular  three-light  window.  The  south 
side,  which  has  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has 
two  modern  windows  ; and  on  the  north  side,  which  is  ori- 
ginal, two  Early  English  lancet-headed  windows,  deeply 
splayed  on  the  interior.  The  whole  of  the  church,  with  the 
exception  of  the  roof,  which  is  of  later  date,  has  been  most 
beautifully  and  elaborately  illuminated  with  scriptural  sub- 
jects, coeval  with  the  earlier  parts  of  the  building,  about  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  subjects,  as  far  as  they 
are  yet  disencumbered  from  the  thick  coating  of  whitewash 
with  which  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies covered  them,  are  principally  illustrative  of  the 
life  of  Our  Saviour,  drawn  with  considerable  talent,  and  the 
colours,  in  many  parts,  nearly  as  vivid  as  when  first  painted. 
The  chancel  is  divided  into  a series  of  fourteen  niches  or 
canopies,  including  the  splays  of  the  windows,  in  two  heights, 
on  the  north  wall ; and  the  south  wall,  which  was  destroyed 

* Bladindon  Court  is  a seat  which  stands  in  the  hamlet  of  Bridgen,  in 
Bexley  parish,  ( about  a mile  distant  from  East  Wickham  church,)  and 
was  anciently  in  the  possession  of  Jordan  de  Bladindon,  a name  in  pro- 
cess of  time  contracted  into  Blendon  ; who,  about  the  1st  year  of  king 
Richard  II.,  anno  1377?  passed  it  away  to  Walsingham,  in  which  fa- 
mily it  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  the  next  reign  of  king  Henry  IV. 
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about  thirty  years  ago,  was  similarly  decorated.  The  lower 
tier  is  composed  of  beautifully  formed  trefoil-headed  Early 
English  arches,  with  the  singular  and  elegant  peculiarity  of 
the  upper  arch  dying  on  the  two  lower  curves  of  the  trefoil. 
The  upper  tier,  being  further  removed  from  the  eye,  is  less 
carefully  formed  and  painted,  and  consists  of  trefoil-headed 
canopies.  The  east  end  has  been  highly  illuminated,  but  is 
yet  unopened. 

The  paintings,  Nos.  1 and  2,  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
insertion  of  the  ancient  brass  monument  of  the  Payn  family, 
before  mentioned,  into  the  north  wall.  No.  3 (on  a blue 
ground),  is  the  Salutation  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  first- 
named  figure  has  the  appearance  of  an  aureole,  or  glory, 
round  the  head ; and  the  drapery  of  both  figures  is  particu- 
larly easy  and  flowing.  The  features  are  entirely  obliterated, 
although  the  general  form  remains  perfect.  No.  4 (on  a red 
ground),  contains  four  or  more  figures  ; but  the  subject  is 
difficult  to  trace — possibly  our  Saviour  before  Caiphas  ; one, 
the  chief  figure,  is  apparently  helmeted  or  mitred,  and  has 
the  breast-plate  of  a high  priest ; two  others  are  evidently 
females,  having  the  hair  coiled  on  their  heads,  in  the  early 
style  of  the  day.  The  male  figures  seem  to  be  armed,  as 
spears,  and  other  implements  of  warfare,  are  perceptible  in 
every  part  of  the  niche.  The  whole  compartment  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  mutilated  to  reveal  the  subject  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  No.  5 (on  a red  ground, ) con- 
tains two  figures  apparently  seated,  at  a table,  in  canopied 
chairs  (possibly  the  meeting  of  the  Saviour  and  Nicodemus), 
and  also  much  defaced.  No.  6 (on  a blue  ground),  is  very 
perfect,  containing  an  angel  and  another  figure,  the  subject 
being  St.  Michael  contending  with  Satan  about  the  body  of 
Moses  (St.  Jude,  ix).  The  lower  figure  has  somewhat  gro- 
tesque features,  and  pointed  nails  or  claws.  The  lower  half  of 
the  compartment  is  probably  intended  to  represent  the  tomb 
of  Moses.  No.  7 (on  a red  ground),  also  exceedingly  per- 
fect, has  three  figures  in  it,  besides  some  small  animals, 
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perhaps  the  representation  of  ancient  tapestry  or  carpeting. 
An  angel  is  leading  a child  by  the  hand,  presenting  him  to 
another,  who  appears  to  be  crippled,  having  a cratch  in  one 
hand,  and  head  and  limbs  very  much  distorted.  The  subject 
remains  unknown.*  No.  8 (on  a red  ground),  is  the  Flight 
into  Egypt ; the  upper  parts  of  which  are  exceedingly  per- 
fect, and  the  features,  as  well  as  other  parts,  fully  defined. 
No.  9 (on  a blue  ground),  the  most  perfect  opened,  contains 
the  “Three  Wise  Men  (kings  crowned),  directed  by  the  star 
(a  crescent),  inquiring  of  Herod”  (also  crowned  and  seated), 
concerning  the  birth-place  of  the  young  child.  No.  10  (on  a 
red  ground),  is  either  our  Saviour  being  presented  to  Simeon, 
or  what  is  more  probable,  the  “Holy  Family,”  containing 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  an  aged  man  (Joseph),  and  one  or 
more  figures,  either  wholly  or  partly  destroyed. 

Mr.  Wollaston,  then  read  some  severe  observations  on  the 
conduct  of  the  churchwarden,  with  regard  to  permitting  him 
even  to  enter  the  church,  and  finally  ended  by  praying  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  Association  to  stay  the  wanton  de- 
struction threatened. 

Dr.  Buckland  thought  it  necessary  that  some  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  stay  this  spoliation  of  our  sacred 
edifices.  The  whitewash  of  past  ages,  applied  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  meaning  of  the  subjects  represented,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  alleged  popish  character,  was  being 
rubbed  off  by  the  hand  of  scientific  discovery,  and  the  beau- 
tiful works  of  our  religious  forefathers  were  being  revealed  to 
the  present  generation.  He  had  that  morning  heard  that 
another  of  the  beautiful  relics  of  the  established  church  was 
about  to  be  despoiled  ; and  on  Sunday  last  he  was  told  by  Sir 
W.  Hawkins,  of  the  British  Museum,  that  Llanthory  Castle, 


* Upon  the  subject  of  these  paintings,  Ainsworth  observes  that  the 
seventh  compartment,  which  the  author  of  the  paper  did  not  decipher, 
was  apparently  the  angel  appearing  to  the  shepherds — the  stars  being 
lost  by  part  of  an  arch  which  crossed  the  upper  portion. 


on  the  border  of  Wales.,  was  to  be  entirely  taken  down.  This 
shameful  destruction  of  antique  buildings  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately suppressed ; and  he  hoped,  before  that  assembly 
quitted  the  hall,  that  steps  of  a decisive  character  would  be 
taken  to  secure  the  object. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  it  was  proposed  to  the 
following  effect,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Buckland  and  George 
Wollaston,  esq.,  that  means  should  be  there  and  then  taken 
by  letter  to  the  proper  parties,  to  stay,  if  possible,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  mural  monument  in  East  Wickham  Church  ; and 
that  in  all  cases  of  similar  attempted  spoliation  of  sculpture, 
paintings,  or  monuments,  the  committee  should  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  prevent  such  acts  from  taking  place.  Car- 
ried unanimously.  * 

After  which,  it  was  moved,  upon  the  instance  of  Thomas 
Crofton  Croker,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  seconded  by  W.  Noble, 
esq , that  the  proper  authorities  in  all  such  cases  should  be 
interceded  with,  and  the  rural  deans  in  England  be  written 
to,  in  order  that  the  efforts  of  the  committee,  in  so  praise- 
worthy an  object,  might  be  assisted  by  their  powerful 
co-operation.  Carried  nem.  con. 

The  following  observations  by  M.  A.  Lower,  esq.,  of 
Lewes,  were  then  read  on  the 


Few  heraldric  subjects  are  more  interesting  than  the 
badges  of  ancient  families,  referring,  as  they  generally  do,  to 
some  historical  incident,  always  important  in  relation  to  the 
personages  who  acquired  them,  and  frequently  throwing  light 
upon  the  minuter  details  of  remarkable  events  in  our  national 


* The  representations  utterly  failed, — for,  Dec.  12,  1844,  the  editor 
found  that  the  churchwarden  was  a veritable  disciple  of  the  Vandal 
“Dowsing”  school — since  the  whitewash-brush  had  been  very  unscru- 
pulously used  by  his  directions,  and  the  paintings  were  again  obliterated. 
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annals.  The  royal  badges  of  England  have  received  illustra- 
tion in  various  works;  but  a general  inquiry  into  all  the 
badges  of  great  families  is  still  a desideratum  in  our  heraldri- 
cal  literature.  As  the  subject  of  the  present  brief  paper,  I 
have  selected  the  badge  of  the  ancient  house  of  Pelham  (now 
represented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chichester), 
which  originated  in  the  gallantry  of  a follower  of  the  Black 
Prince  on  the  memorable  field  of  Poictiers;  and  should  any 
other  fact  be  required  to  associate  it  with  the  venerable  city 
of  Canterbury,  it  may  be  stated  that  Sir  John  de  Pelham,  to 
an  instance  of  whose  valour  the  Pelham  Buckle  refers,  was  a 
benefactor  to  its  cathedral,  and  found  sepulture  within  its 
walls.  “ His  figure  in  armour,  with  the  arms  of  the  family 
on  the  breast,”  says  Collins,  “ was  painted  in  glass  in  the 
chapter  house  of  Canterbury.”* 

The  particulars  of  the  origin  of  the  Pelham  Buckle  are 
thus  stated  by  Collins  : — 

“ John  de  Pelham  was  a person  of  great  fame  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  He  attended  that  victorious  monarch  in  his 
wars  with  the  French,  and  was  a competitor  in  taking  John, 
king  of  France,  prisoner,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  on  Mon- 
day, September  19th,  1356,  30th  of  Edward  III.  Froysart 
gives  an  account  that  with  the  king  were  taken,  beside  his 
son  Philip,  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  Sir  Jaques  of  Bourbon, 
the  Earls  of  Ponthieu  and  Eue,  with  divers  other  noblemen, 
who  being  chased  to  Poictiers,  the  town  shut  their  gates 
against  them,  not  suffering  any  to  enter,  so  that  divers  were 
slain,  and  every  Englishman  had  four,  five,  or  six  prisoners, 
and  the  press  being  great  to  take  the  king,  such  as  knew  him 
cried, e Sir,  yield,  or  you  are  dead!'  whereupon,  as  the  chroni- 
cle relates,  he  yielded  himself  to  Sir  Dennis  Morbeck,  a 
knight  of  Artois,  in  the  English  service,  and  being  afterwards 
forced  from  him,  more  than  ten  knights  and  esquires  chal- 
lenged the  taking  of  the  king.  Among  these  (adds  Collins) 


* Peerage,  ii.  8/.  Edit.  1/68. 


Sir  Roger  la  Warr  and  John  de  Pelham  were  most  concerned; 
and  in  memory  of  so  signal  an  action,  and  the  king  surren- 
dering his  sword  to  them,  Sir  Roger  la  Warr,  Lord  la  Warr, 
had  the  crampet  or  chape  of  his  sword  for  a badge  of  that 
honour,  and  John  de  Pelham,  afterwards  knighted,  had  the 
Buckle  of  a belt  as  the  mark  of  the  same  honour,  which 
was  sometimes  used  by  his  descendants  as  a seal-manual,  and 
at  others  the  said  buckles  on  each  side  a cage,  being  an  emblem 
of  the  captivity  of  the  said  King  of  France,  and  was  therefore 
borne  for  a crest,  as  in  those  times  was  customary.  The 
buckles,  &c.,  were  likewise  used  by  his  descendants  in  their 
great  seals,  as  is  evident  from  several  of  them  appendent  to 
old  deeds.”* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Froissart,  whose  minute- 
ness of  detail  in  his  account  of  the  military  transactions  of 
the  period  is  extraordinary,  does  not  allude  to  the  particular 
circumstance  in  which  this  badge  originated ; nor  does  lie 
even  record  the  name  of  Pelham.  Walsingham,  Knyghton,. 
Fabyan,  and  all  the  other  chroniclers  down  to  Holinshed,  are 
also  silent  upon  it : neither  is  there  any  public  or  private 
document  confirmatory  of  the  story,  which  rests  upon  the 
simple  authority  of  an  undisputed  family  tradition.  And 
were  this  tradition  unsupported  by  strong  indirect  evidence,, 
it  would  have  no  better  claim  upon  our  credence  than  what 
is  usually  accorded  to  similar  statements,  few  of  which  will 
bear  the  test  of  historic  investigation. 

The  first  instance  of  any  record  of  the  circumstance  that 
occurs,  is  an  inscription,  stated  in  an  “ Eastbourne  Guide,’’ 
published  about  half  a century  ago,  to  be  at  Laughton ; but 
which  has  since  disappeared.  It  was  to  the  following  effect: 
— “Johan  de  Pelham  dans  le  temps  de  Edouard  III.,  1356,  a la 
guerre  de  Poictiers  en  prenant  le  roi  de  France  prisonier , avoit 
dome  pour  Enseign  d'honneur  la  Boucle,  et  Roger  la  Ear,  le 
chape  de  Cepee ; la  Boucle  etoit  portee  aut  foix  auz_  deux  cotes 
d'une  Cage.  1503/’ 
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The  next  account  is  that  given  by  Philipot,  Somerset 
Herald,  who,  in  1632,  drew  up  a pedigree  of  the  family. 
That  statement  is  followed  by  Collins. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  badge  was  actually  borne  by 
Sir  John  de  Pelham  himself,  though  there  is  curious  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  it  was.  Sir  John  was  a native  of 
Sussex  ; but  his  family,  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  blood, 
originated  in  Hertfordshire,  where  they  possessed  the  castle 
and  manor  of  Pelham.  There  are,  at  this  day,  three  small 
parishes  contiguous  to  each  other  called,  respectively,  Brent- 
Pelham,  Stocking- Pelham,  and  Furneux-Pelham.  The  manor 
of  Pelham  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family  long 
after  their  removal  into  Sussex,  as  is  proved  by  a rent-roll  of 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.  To  shew  the  probability  of  the 
buckle  having  been  used  by  Sir  John,  it  is  necessary,  further, 
to  state,  that  the  church  of  Ware,  co.  Hertford,  having  been 
given  to  the  monks  of  St.  Elbrulf,  at  Utica,  in  Normandy, 
in  the  12th  century,  a cell  to  their  monastery  was  founded 
there.  During  the  wars  between  Edward  III.  and  the 
French,  this  establishment  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  alien 
priories  : it  was  confiscated  and  let  to  farm  at  <£  200  per 
annum.  Attached  to  the  possessions  of  the  priory  of  Ware 
was  the  church  of  Thun  derich,  now  Thundridge.  On  Thund- 
ridge  church  the  Pelham  buckle  unquestionably  occurs  ; and 
as  the  family  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  lands 
in  the  parish,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  existence  there, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  Pelham  obtained,  as  a reward 
for  his  services,  a grant  of  the  profits  of  a portion  of  the 
confiscated  property,  and,  becoming  a benefactor  to  the 
church  of  Thundridge,  had  his  liberality  commemorated  by 
placing  his  badge  upon  the  fabric,  according  to  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  times. 

This  supposition  receives  some  sanction  from  the  proxi- 
mity of  Thundridge  to  Pelham,  his  old  ancestral  estate. 

The  evidence  that  Sir  John  de  Pelham,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  Poictiers  hero,  used  the  buckle  as  his  badge  is 
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more  positive.  The  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Hastings 
having  been  rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea,  Sir  John  assisted  in  the  refoundation  of  the  establish- 
ment at  Warbleton,  co.  Sussex,  some  miles  from  its  original 
site.  This  convent,  called  for  distinction’s  sake,  the  “ New 
Priory,”  was  founded  in  the  14th  of  Henry  IV.,  fifty-seven 
years  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  On  the  farm  house  con- 
structed in  part  from  the  remains  of  this  priory,  the  buckle 
occurs.  Sir  John  was  as  eminent  in  military  affairs  as  his 
father  had  been,  and  Henry  IV.  rewarded  his  fidelity  to  his 
cause  with  large  territorial  possessions.  From  a rent-roll 
made  in  1403,*  it  appears  that  he  was  lord,  inter  alia , of 
Laughton,  Burgherse,  now  Burwash,  Crowhurst,  all  in  co. 
Sussex,  and  numerous  other  manors.  Of  his  piety  we  have 
seen  an  instance  in  the  foundation  of  Warbleton  priory. 
He  was  also  a benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of  Robertsbridge,  co. 
Sussex,  and  by  his  last  will,  dated  Feb.  8th,  1429,  directed 
his  body  to  be  buried  there.  A carved  stone,  possibly  a 
fragment  of  his  tomb,  exhibiting  the  buckle  surrounded  with 
ornamental  foliage  is  still  remaining  among  the  ruins  of  that 
Abbey.  Several  of  the  churches  standing  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  manors  are  likewise  distinguished  by  the 
buckle,  proving  that  those  structures  were  erected  or  en- 
larged by  the  family ; though  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
ought  to  assign  them  to  this  individual  or  to  his  immediate 
successor. 

The  hundred  of  Shiplake,  which  is  nearly  co-extensive 
with  the  manor  of  Laughton,  and  of  which  the  family  were 
lords-paramount,  comprises  the  six  parishes  of  Laughton, 
Ripe,  Chiddingly,  East  Hothly,  Chalvington,  and  Waldron. 
The  church  at  Chalvington  is  of  a date  anterior  to  that  at 
which  the  Pelhams  acquired  the  lordship ; but  to  the  other 
five  they  were  evidently  benefactors.  At  Waldron  their 


* Collins,  ii.  92. 


arms,  the  three  pelicans,  occur  in  a window.  On  the 
churches  at  Laughton,  Ripe,  Chiddingly,  and  East  Hothly, 
the  buckle  forms  a corbel  at  the  bottom  of  the  square  label 
on  each  side  of  the  western  or  tower  door.  It  is  also  found 
in  precisely  the  same  situation  on  the  churches  at  Crowhurst* 
Wartling,  and  Dallington.  The  sketch  of  Crowhurst  tower 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  all  the  others,  and  it  shows  the 
situation  of  the  buckles.  In  this  church  we  also  find  the 
same  badge  beautifully  introduced  in  the  tracery  of  the 
window  over  the  door.  At  Burwash,  another  of  the  Pelham 
churches,  an  open  buckle  is  inserted  at  the  head  of  the 
mullion  of  a window  of  two  lights  ; and  the  font,  which  is 
massive  and  octagonal,  exhibits  shields  on  all  its  faces,  some 
of  them  being  plain,  while  others  are  charged  with  the 
buckle,  different  in  form  from  any  occurring  elsewhere. 

The  next  Sir  John  Pelham,  the  third  of  that  name,  and 
grandson  of  the  captor  of  the  French  monarch,  gave  on  his 
seal,  as  a crest,  a cage  upon  a helmet,  and  on  each  side  the 
buckles  of  a belt.*  The  cage  has  been  sometimes  used  by 
the  family  as  a crest  in  more  recent  times. t 

Sir  William  Pelham,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  family, 
temp.  Henry  VIII.,  rebuilt  the  mansion  of  Laughton  Place 
in  that  reign  ; and  the  present  substantial  farm  house  which 
occupies  its  site  is  ornamented,  on  the  front,  and  on  some 
of  the  chimneys,  with  this  badge.  Inserted  in  the  brick 
Work  are  eight  or  ten  highly  glazed  tiles  with  a large  buckle, 
and  the  initials  W.  P.  stamped  in  relief.  On  the  circum- 
ference of  the  buckle  is  this  legend  : — 

“ LAN  DE  GRACE  15.34  FVT  CEST  MAYSO  FAICTE.” 

The  buckle  is  also  introduced  into  some  beautiful  ara- 
besque ornaments,  cast  in  brick- work,  in  various  parts  of 
the  interior  of  the  house. 

At  Ilalland  Place,  another  residence  of  the  family  of 
later  date,  in  the  parishes  of  Laughton  and  East  Hothly, 

* Seals  in  Coll.  Arm.  &c.  f “Historical  and  Allusive  Arms,”  1803. 


and  the  seat  of  the  late  Thomas  Holies  Pelham,  duke  of 
Newcastle,  this  favourite  badge  ornaments  an  enriched  base- 
ment; and  in  the  pediment  of  the  front  of  the  modern  farm- 
house is  a carved  stone  bearing  the  date  1595,  and  a shield 
party  per  pale,  dexter,  the  peacock,  and  sinister,  the  buckle — 
the  crest  and  badge  of  Pelham.  The  Pelham  pew  in  East 
Ilothly  church  was  formerly  ornamented  with  buckles  carved 
in  the  wainscot.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  badges 
had  ceased  to  be  worn  upon  the  habits  of  domestic  servants, 
some  members  of  the  house  of  Pelham  seem  to  have  been 
desirous  of  retaining  fheir  buckle,  which  might  otherwise 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  by  making  it  part  and  parcel  of  their 
arms,  which  hitherto  it  had  never  been.  In  the  pedigree 
drawn  up  at  the  Visitation  of  Sussex  in  1634,  two  buckles, 
with  a part  of  the  belt  attached,  are  quartered  as  an  augmen- 
tation. This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  buckle  by  the  Heralds,  for  in  the  previous  Visitation 
of  temp.  Elizabeth  the  pelicans  only  are  entered. t The 
addition  of  the  belts  appears  to  have  been  displeasing  to  one 
branch  of  the  family.  Among  the  Burrell  MSS.  Brit. 
Museum,  is  an  original  letter,  written  from  London,  10th 
July,  1620,  by  Sir  Thomas  Pelham  to  his  “good  cosen,”  Sir 
William  Pelham,  in  which  he  says  : — 

“ I have  received  your  letter  and  the  book  which  I sent 
you  because  you  did  in  a letter  remember  a chamber  in 
Laughton  House,  wherein  were  those  arms  of  intermariages 
of  our  house  and  with  our  house.  I had  don  as  you  do 
wish,  had  conferred  with  a skilfull  Herald,  but  that  I did  so 
much  dislike  the  altering  and  buying  and  selling  of  arms  for 
gayne  as  you  might  see  in  the  book.  They  have  added  to  the 
buckle  a part  of  the  girdle,  ....  which  I did  never  see 
in  all  the  seals  of  arms  I have,  or  on  any  escutcheon. 


* Horsfield’s  Lewes,  vol.  ii. 
f Ex  inform.  W.  Courthope,  esq.,  Rouge-Croix. 
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Sir  Thomas  was  doubtless  annoyed  at  finding  that  the 
College  of  Arms  possessed  nothing  confirmatory  of  the 
story  of  the  buckle,  and  that  the  bearing  of  the  buckles  as  a 
quartering  must  be  by  a new  grant,  the  fees  upon  which  he, 
as  the  head  of  the  family,  would,  of  course,  be  obliged  to  pay. 

In  more  recent  times,  this  celebrated  historical  badge  has 
been  applied  to  a variety  of  humbler  uses  than  the  enrich- 
ment of  architecture  and  the  aggrandizement  of  arms.  It 
has  been  adopted  as  the  sign  of  a little  inn  at  Bishopstone ; 
as  an  embellishment  to  cast-iron  chimney  backs  in  farm- 
houses ; as  a mark  for  sheep  ; and  as  an  ornament  to  mile- 
stones ; and  throughout  that  part  of  eastern  Sussex,  over 
which  the  influence  of  the  family  extends,  there  is  no  “ house- 
hold word  ” more  familiar  than  the  pglham  buckle. 

This  paper  was  illustrated  with  drawings  of  many  examples  of 
the  badge.  Mr.  Lower  has  kindly  favoured  the  editor  with  the 
following  additional  notes  : — 

The  Badge  assigned  to  Sir  Roger  la  Warr,  for  his  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  King  of  France,  is  still  borne  by  his  descendant, 
the  Earl  de  la  Warr.  It  is  usually  described  in  books  of  heraldry 
as  the  crampet  or  chape  of  a sword — the  ornament  of  metal  placed 
at  the  end  of  a scabbard  to  prevent  the  point  of  the  sword  from 
protruding.  The  term  chape  is  sometimes  applied  to  that  part  of  a 
buckle  to  which  the  strap  is  attached.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
is  intended.  In  a representation  of  it  in  Leigh's  “ Accidens  of 
Armorie,”  it  is  ensigned  with  a figure  resembling  a text  R,  which 
may  possibly  be  intended  for  Roy. 

The  buckle  occurs  three  times  on  Tkundridge  church,  viz  : 

once  in  the  south  spandrel  of  the  western  door,  and  twice  upon  a 
stone  fixed  in  the  south  wall  of  the  tower.  That  over  the  western 
door  is  represented  upon  a kind  of  cockade  or  ribbon-knot  within  a 
rude  quatrefoil.  The  larger  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower  is 
also  placed  upon  the  cockade,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  a rosette, 
placed  within  a quatrefoil,  and  that  within  a circle.  The  stone 
itself  is  square,  and  on  the  left  hand  side  of  it,  towards  the  top,  a 
small  plain  buckle  is  introduced.* 


* Ex  infor.  W.  H.  Blaauw,  esq.,  M.A. 
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It  may  be  observed  that  the  form  of  the  Buckle  has  been  va- 
ried in  nearly  every  instance,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
the  time  or  the  fancy  of  the  sculptor.  In  the  earliest  examples,  as 
those  at  Thundridge  and  Robertsbridge,  it  is  nearly  heart-shaped. 
In  the  later  ones  it  is  generally  circular,  more  or  less  strongly  re- 
sembling the  one  delineated  in  the  wood-cut. 


Mr.  Stapleton  next  read  a most  learned  and  erudite  paper 
on  the 
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The  following  is  a partial  abstract,  and  the  editor  only 
regrets  that  an  over  anxiety  to  meet  the  desires  of  some  of 
the  archaeologists  who  wished  the  paper  to  be  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  prevented  him  insert- 
ing it  entire  : — 

Mr.  S.  observed — In  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Shire  of  Kent,  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  I offer  the 
following  observations  illustrative  of  the  succession  to  the 
barony  of  William  of  Arques — i.  e.  de  Arcis — .in  this  realm, 
during  the  medieval  period  of  time  between  the  conquest  of 
of  England  and  the  reign  of  King  John.  In  that  invaluable 
record,  Domesday  book,  which  commences  with  the  survey 
of  Kent,  it  is  said  : — 

“ In  Lemowart  Lest,  in  Fulchestan  Hundred, 

“William  de  Arcis  holds  Fulchestan.  In  the  time  of  King 
Edward  it  was  reckoned  for  40  solins,  and  now  for  39.  There 
is  land  to  120  ploughs.  In  the  demesne  are  14  ploughs,  and 
209  villani  and  83  bordarii.  They  have  amongst  them  all  45 
ploughs.  There  are  five  churches,  from  which  the  Arch-Bishop 
has  655.  There  are  three  servi  and  7 mills  yielding  9li.  12 s.  There 
are  100  acres  of  meadow:  forest  for  40  swine.  This  manor  Earl 
Godwin  held.” 

Entries  follow  of  the  several  tenures  of  ten  knights  therein 
enfeoffed,  but  without  the  usual  specification  of  the  names 
of  the  localities  belonging  to  them,  and  the  paragraph  is 
wound  up  with  this  notification  : — 
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“The  whole  of  Fulchestan,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
was  worth  1 10/*.,  when  he  (William  de  Arcis)  received  it  40/*'.  Now 
■what  he  has  in  demesne  is  worth  100/z.,  and  what  the  aforesaid 
knights  hold  together  is  wrorth  45//.  10s.” 

Of  the  manor  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Wingham 
in  the  same  shire  of  Kent,  William  de  Arcis  held  one  solin 
in  Fletes.  In  that  of  Suffolk,  he  was  tenant  in  capite  of  the 
manors  of  Clopton  and  Brandeston ; of  which  the  first  had  been 
subinfeuded  by  him  to  Bernard  de  St.  Ouen,  one  of  the  ten 
knights  of  the  Honour  of  Folkstone.  In  the  same  shire, 
William  de  Arcis  was  mesne-tenant  of  the  manor  of  Redling- 
field,  in  the  hundred  of  Ilartmere,  forming  parcel  of  the 
vast  honour  of  Robert  Malet ; of  which,  the  castle  of  Eye  was 
the  capital  seat. 

The  surname  of  the  Norman  baron  whom  these  entries 
concern,  was  derived  from  Arques,  a bourg  and  vicomte  of  the 
pays  de  Caux,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dieppe  ; and  from  the  great 
strength  of  its  castle,  is  of  frequent  mention  in  the  history  of 
the  duchy  of  Normandy.  He  was  son  of  Godfridus,  vicomte  of 
Arques,  and  grandson  of  Gozelin,  also  vicomte  of  Arques,  and 
afterwards  of  Rouen,  the  founder  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  of  the  Mont  de  Rouen,  ( generally  known  as 
the  abbey  of  St.  Katherine,)  and  of  St.  Amand,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city  of  Rouen.  Gozelin  w^as  his  grand- 
father by  the  mother's  side,  as  Osbern  de  Bolbec  husband  of 
Avelina,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  duchess  Gunnoris,  wife  of 
Duke  Richard  I.,  is  reputed  to  have  been  his  paternal  grand- 
father. In  an  authentic  instrument  which  records  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a suit  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord 
1080,  during  the  solemnity  of  Easter,  in  presence  of  King 
William,  and  his  queen  Matildis,  and  his  sons  Robert  and 
William,  wc  have  the  name  of  William  de  Arcis,  among  those 
in  attendance  upon  the  occasion  ; and  he  is  there  described 
as  heir  of  the  deceased  donor  of  the  property  in  dispute 
between  the  abbot  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Bishop  of 
Evrcux,  to  wit,  of  his  grandfather  Gozelin.  And,  it  is  added, 
that  upon  his  attestation  of  the  fact  of  such  gift,  the  bishop 


refused  to  make  oath  and  the  right  of  the  abbot  stood  con- 
firmed by  the  order  and  authority  of  the  king,  it  being  so 
decreed  by  the  judges.  Moreover,  in  the  survey  of  the  bourg 
of  Dover  as  contained  in  Domesday, — “ William,  son  of 
Godfridus,”  is  named  as  the  holder  of  three  messuages  there, 
inclusive  of  the  Gishalla  of  the  burgesses,  who  may  well  be 
presumed  identical  with  William  de  Arris,  the  baron  of  Folk- 
stone.  Of  him  also  the  Norman  writers  cursorily  make 
mention,  and  describe  him  as  having  left  issue  an  only 
daughter,  Matildis,  wife  of  William  the  chamberlain,  who 
had  also  a local  surname  from  his  castle  of  Tancarville,  and 
in  whose  descendants,  the  large  inheritance  of  Gozelin,  the 
vicomte  above  mentioned,  in  Normandy,  certainly  continued 
for  several  generations  ; but  from  contemporary  charters  we 
learn  the  name  of  a second  daughter,  Emma,  wife  first  of 
Nigel  de  Monneville,  and  secondly  of  Manasses  Comte  of 
Guisnes.  The  name  of  the  former  occurs  but  once  in  the 
Domesday  book  as  holding  the  messuage  of  a certain  mo- 
neyer  in  the  city  of  York,  in  which  shire,  Osbern  de  Arris, 
apparently  the  brother  of  William,  as  deriving  name  from 
their  grandfather,  Osbern  de  Bolbec,  was  a feudatory  with  an 
extensive  Honour.  As  regards  his  own  surname,  it  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  bourg  of  Monville,  four  leagues  from 
Rouen,  which  descended  to  the  family  de  Tancarville,  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  lady  Matilda  de  Arques,  and  where  he  may 
have  resided  after  his  marriage,  previous  to  obtaining  the 
succession  of  his  father-in-law  in  England.  William  de  Ar- 
ques survived  the  demise  of  the  Conqueror,  but  was  deceased 
early  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  leaving  his  Honour  in 
Normandy  to  devolve  on  his  daughter  Matilda  and  her  issue; 
whilst  that  of  Folkstone,  with  the  exception  for  life  of  what 
constituted  the  dower  of  his  widow  Beatrix,  in  which  the  ma- 
nor of  Newington  near  Hy the  was  included,  became,  together 
with  all  lands  of  his  fief  in  England,  the  rightful  inheritance  of 
Emma  the  other  daughter,  and  of  her  issue,  she  being  then 
the  wife  of  Nigel  de  Monville. 
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In  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Succession  in  the 
time  of  the  last  named  daughter  of  the  barony  of  her  father 
in  England,  we  may  refer  to  the  following  recital  con- 
tained in  a charter  in  exemplification  of  the  foundation  of 
the  priory  of  Folkstone,  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  Lonlai,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  but  of  the  diocese  of  Le  Mans  : — 
“ In  the  first  place,  the  lord  Nigel  de  Munevilla,  with  his 
wife  Emma,  in  the  honour  and  love  of  God  and  Holy  Mary 
and  St.  Eanswith  virgin,  for  the  redemption  and  health  of 
his  own  soul  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  souls  of  his  ances- 
tors, namely,  William  of  Arques  and  Beatrix  his  wife,  and  of 
all  his  kinsmen,  gave  to  the  church  of  blessed  Mary  of  Lonlay, 
and  to  Ranulph,  then  abbot,  and  his  successors,  and  to  the 
monks  of  the  same  place,  the  church  of  Holy  Mary  and  St. 
Eanswith  of  Folkestan,  with  the  advowson  of  the  same,  and 
all  the  churches  of  his  own  demesne  with  the  advowsons  of 
the  same,  belonging  to  the  Honour  of  Folkestan,  in  pure  and 
perpetual  alms,  with  the  consent  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  from  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord 
1095,  the  younger  King  William  reigning.” 

King  Henry,  by  a brief  addressed  “ to  the  Bishop  of  Thetford,* 
and  to  all  bis  barons  and  sheriffs,  and  to  all  his  ministers  and 
liegemen,  French  and  English,  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  made  known 
that  he  had  granted  to  the  nuns  of  Radingfield  the  gift,  which  Emma 
Comtesse  of  Guines,  had  made  to  them  in  as  complete  manner  as  the 
said  Comtesse  had  granted  it  to  them,  and  as  they  had  received  it 
from  Comte  Stephen,  of  Mortain,  to  whose  fief  it  formerly  belonged. 
King  Stephen,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  issued  a similar 
precept  in  confirmation  of  his  previous  concession  when  Comte  of 
Mortain,  witnessed  by  Hugh  Bigod,  William  Martel,  and_  John 


* Herbert  de  Lozinga,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Thetford  in  1091;  and  though  the  episcopal  residence  was  removed 
to  Norwich  in  1094,  he  apparently  retained  the  name  of  the  see  to 
which  he  had  been  consecrated.  He  died  22nd  July,  1119;  and  Eve- 
rard,  bishop  of  Norwich,  his  successor,  will  have  been  inadvertently 
entitled  bishop  of  Thetford  in  the  charter  of  renewal  of  Stephen,  when 
King,  of  that  granted  when  Comte  of  Mortein. 
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Mareschall,  at  Westminster.*  There  is  also  another  writ  by  him  with 
‘greeting  and  love  to  Everard,  Bishop  of  Norwich,’  commanding 
that  the  same  and  all  belonging  to  it  be  well  and  in  peace  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  llobert  Malet  on  the  day  on  which  he  was 
living  and  dead.t  and  that  they  be  not  put  to  other  customs.  Wit- 
ness, William  Martel,  at  Eye.” 

The  same  Comte  and  Comtesse  of  Guisnes  had  founded 
a monastery  of  nuns  in  honor  of  St.  Leonard ; and  to  this 
abbey  they  gave  the  church  of  Newington  near  Ely  the  by  the 
following  charter,  printed  among  the  preuves  of  the  first 
book  of  the  History  of  the  Comtes  of  Guisnes,  by  Duchesne, 
who  had  discovered  it  in  the  archives  of  that  abbey  then  at 
BourbourgJ  : — 


* H.  Rex  Anglorum  Episcopo  de  Tetford,  et  Baronibus,  et  Vicecom- 
itibus,  et  omnibus  ministris  suis  et  fidelibus  suis,  Francis  and  Anglis, 
de  Suffolcia,  et  Norfolcia,  salutem,  Sciatis  me  concessisse  sanctimo- 
nialibusde  Radyngefeld  donum  illud,  quod  Emma,  Comitissa  de  Gennes, 
eis  fecit  de  terra  de  Raddingefeld,  et  de  omnibus  rebus  quae  pertinent 
adeandem  terram,  sicut  ipsa  Comitissa  eis  dedit  et  concessit,  et  sicut 
Comes  Stephanus  Moritonii,  de  cujus  feodo  eadem  terra  est,  illud 
concessit.  Et  volo  et  firmiter  praecipio  quod  libere  et  in  pace  et 
honorifice  teneant  cum  omnibus  consuetudinibus  suis  et  quietationibus 
et  libertatibus  suis  eidem  terra  pertinentibus.  Testibus,  Willielmo, 
comite  de  Warrena,  et  Willielmo  de  Tanam  apud  Albam  Mariam. 
S.  Rex  Anglorum  Episcopo  de  Thetford,  et  Baronibus,  ut  supra 
usque  ad  concessit,  et  sicut  ego  ipse  eis  concessi  dum  Comes  de  Mo- 
ritonii, de  cujus  feodo  est  eadem  terra.  Et  volo,  &c.  Testibus,  Hugone  By- 
got,  et  Willielmo  Martel,  et  Johanne  Marescallo  apud  Westmonasterium, 
f The  day  on  which  Robert  Malet  was  living  and  dead  will  have  been 
that  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Tenerchebrai,  27th  September,  1136,  when 
Duke  Robert  Courte-heuze  of  Normandy,  and  William  Comte  of  Mor- 
tain,  and  their  followers  were  overthrown.  The  Honour  of  the  latter 
thus  forfeited,  together  with  the  Honour  of  Eye  belonging  to  this  ad- 
herent, were,  it  seems,  united  together,  and  made  the  appanage  of  the 
King’s  nephew,  Stephen,  Comte  of  Bologne. 

X Cide  Duchesne  Hist.  Geneal.  des  Maisons  de  Guines,  d’Ardres  de 
Gand  et  de  Coucy.  Paris,  fol.  1531,  Preuves  de  l’Histoire  des  Comtes 
de  Guines.  liv.  126.  p.  39. 
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“ In  tlie  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  : 
Amen.  It  is  the  part  of  prudent  sons  devoutly  to  obey  the  admo- 
nitions of  their  spiritual  fathers,  and  to  acquiesce  in  their  just 
counsels  and  holy  wills.  Wherefore  it  is,  that  I,  Manasses  Comte 
of  the  Ghisnois,  and  Emma  the  Comtesse  my  wife,  taught  by  religious 
men  that  a layman  cannot  justly  possess  altars  or  tythes,  have 
taken  care  to  appropriate  to  the  honour  and  service  of  God  certain 
altars  and  tythes,  which  we  have  for  some  time  held  through  sin. 
Thus  the  church  of  Newington,  with  all  belonging  to  it,  lands, 
namely,  tythes,  woods,  the  churches,  likewise  or  chapels  of  Alschot 
and  Celpham,  as  well  as  the  tythes  of  Hurst  and  Bliseinghes, 
we  have  given  to  the  monastry  of  St.  Leonard,  which  we  have 
constructed  on  our  own  property  at  Guisnes  by  the  aid  of  God, 
to  the  use  of  the  nuns,  there  serving  God  for  ever,  by  the  hand  of 
the  lord  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  Henry,  his 
Archdeacon,  and  no  right  or  power  have  we  retained  to  us  in  them. 
We,  likewise,  that  this  gift  may  remain  forever  ratified  and  unshaken 
and  lest  it  should  be  hereafter  impeached  by  some  malevolent  per- 
son, wre  have  sanctioned  it  by  the  impression  of  our  seals,  and  have 
obtained  that  the  same  William,  the  Archbishop,  should  corro- 
borate it  by  his  authority  and  privilege.  Of  this  gift  were 
witnesses,  Baldwin,  constable  of  Ostenvic,  Geoffrey  and  Henry, 
his  brother,  William  Seneschall,  Eustace  de  Balinghem,  Guy  de 
Elembon,  and  many  others.  This  was  done  in  the  year  of  the 
Lord  MCXX.” 

Two  seals  remain  attached  to  it,  of  which  Duchesne  has 
given  engravings  : on  one  is  an  effigy  of  a mounted  figure, 
with  this  inscription  around  the  bordure,“  JFlanasStS  <2fonws 
(SlSncnSlS,”  and  on  the  other,  that  of  a lady  robed,  circum- 
scribed “^tllum  <Fmme  (Fomtfest  (Msncnstum.’5  Appa- 
rently the  date  had  been  partially  effaced,  or  one  or  more  nu- 
merals omitted  by  the  transcriber,  for  inasmuch  as  William 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  only  obtained  that  see,  Feb., 
1123,  this  instrument  must  necessarily  be  of  later  date. 

From  the  same  Archives,  Duchesne  also  gives  extracts 
from  letters  from  Manasses  Comte  of  Guisnes,  and  the  Com- 
tesse Emma,  his  wife,  by  which  they  found  in  the  suburb  of 
Guisnes  a monastery  of  nuns  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Leonard,  in  the  year  MCXVII,  and  from  a charter 
of  the  same  parties,  without  date,  by  which  they  give  to 
the  nuns  of  Guisnes,  for  ever,  “ the  tythe  of  their  cheeses, 
strong  drinks,  apples,  wool,  and  cattle  in  England,  with  leave 
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to  take  timber  in  their  woods  to  their  use  wherever  they  did 
themselves,  and  for  their  cattle  to  depasture  with  their  own.” 
On  the  Pipe  Roll,  31,  Hen.  I.,  a.d.  1130,  com.  Kent,  the 
Comte  of  Ghisnes  is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  25s.  for 
Danegelt,  being  the  largest  sum  remitted,  except  those  due 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
Robert  de  Crevecoeur,  William  Peverell  of  Dover,  and  Ansfred, 
the  steward.*  The  sum  there  remitted  to  Rualon,  the  sheriff, 
supposed  identical  with  Rualon  d’Avranches,  was  only  10s., 
whence  his  tenure,  as  baron  of  Folkstone,  may  be  supposed 
less  than  that  of  the  Comte  of  Guisnes.  An  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  these  charters  and  entries,  that,  after  the  death 
of  Nigel  de  Monville,  his  daughter,  as  a ward  of  the  King, 
was  kept  in  his  custodj^,  together  with  the  castle  of  Folkstone; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  of  the  barony  of  William 
de  Arques,  with  this  exception,  and  that  of  Newington,  until 
after  the  death  of  his  widow,  Beatrice,  who  held  it  in  dowry, 
remained  with  Emma,  his  relict,  and  in  her  right  were  held 
by  her  husband  during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  I.  There 
is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  Comte  Manasses  had  released 
his  claim  to  the  castle  of  Folkstone  in  consideration  of  a 
settlement  of  the  other  lands  on  himself  and  his  heirs  general 
by  this  monarch. 

Manasses,  Comte  de  Guisnes,  had  succeeded  his  father, 
Baldwin,  in  the  Comte  of  Guisnes,  in  1091,  and  from  hav- 
ing, during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  father’s  life,  been  ad- 
mitted to  a share  of  the  government,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
generally  called  Comte  de  Guisnes,  while  only  heir  apparent. 
In  1097  he  was  party  to  an  act  in  favour  of  the  monastery 
of  Andres,  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  Charroux,  in  Poictou,  to 
which  it  had  been  given  by  his  father,  and  which  was,  in 
1095,  made  abbatial  under  Gilbert,  then  elected  and  ordained 
first  abbot  of  this  religious  house.  At  the  request  of  the 
same  abbot,  deceased  in  1106,  Manasses,  Comte  of  Ghisnes, 

* Magnum  Rotulum  Scaccarii  vel  Pipae  de  anno  31,  lien.  I.,  (ut 
videtur.)— Svo.  1833.  p.  67. 
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together  with  his  wife  Emma  and  his  daughter  Rosa,  con- 
ceded to  the  church  of  St.  Sauveur  at  Andres,  all  that  had 
been  given  to  it  by  himself,  or  his  ancestors,  or  by  his 
knights,  or  by  any  one  else,  or  should  hereafter  be  given,  to 
be  possessed  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  the  same  place  for 
ever  without  any  disquietude.  His  marriage  with  the  widow 
of  Nigel  de  Monneville,  who  survived  the  accession  of  King 
Henry  I.  in  1100,  and  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  will,  there- 
fore have  occurred  only  a short  time  before  the  last  con- 
cession, probably  in  the  years  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord 
1103  and  1104.  By  the  letters  cited  above  the  foundation 
of  the  monastery  of  Guisnes  is  probably  correctly  placed  in 
the  year  1117;  but  great  discrepancy  exists  as  to  the  date. 
In  a copy  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Andres  used 
by  D’Achery,  and  printed  in  the  “ Spicilegium,”  was  a list 
of  the  Comtes  of  Guisnes  in  verse,  and  memoranda  of  the 
foundation  of  the  church  of  Andres  by  comte  Baldwin 
in  1084,  and  of  the  temple  of  St.  Leonard  by  Manasses 
and  Emma,  where  we  have  the  year  1102  as  the  date. 
At  the  time  of  this  foundation,  the  monastery  of  St. 
Bertin,  at  St.  Omer,  had  the  rectory  of  Guisnes,  of  its 
impropriation  ; which,  in  exchange  for  certain  privileges, 
granted  them  by  Girard,  bishop  of  the  Morini  ( Terrouanne ),  in 
regard  of  the  other  churches  belonging  to  them  in  his  diocese, 
was  delivered  by  the  abbot  of  that  monastery,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  chapter,  to  the  church  of  Terrouanne,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  table  of  the  canons ; as  to  which  transaction  we 
have  the  charter  of  the  bishop,  done  at  Terrouanne,  in  holy 
synod,  in  1097?  on  the  18th  day  of  October.  Moreover,  the 
establishment  of  nuns  at  Guisnes  is  expressly  declared  to  have 
occurred  in  the  time  of  John,  bishop  of  the  Morini,  elected 
in  1099,  and  deceased  in  1 130,  in  the  contemporary  Chartu- 
larium  Sithiense.  Johannes  Iperius,  writer  of  a Chronicle 
of  St.  Bertin,  enters  into  these  details  respecting  the 
foundation  of  the  nunnery  of  Guisnes  under  the  head- 
ing, De  Fundaiione  Monasterii  Monialium  de  Ghisnes : — 
“At  this  time,  i.e,  during  the  rule  of  John,  abbot  of 
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St.  Bertin,  1124  — 1131,  the  Comte  of  Guisnes,  Robert,  • 
otherwise  styled  Manasses,  with  his  wife  Emma,  the  Com- 
tesse,  proposing  to  build,  near  the  castle  of  Guisnes,  a church 
in  honour  of  St.  Leonard  and  a monastery,  consulted  upon 
this  matter  the  lord  John,  bishop  of  the  Morini,  the 
diocesan  of  Guisnes,  and  John,  abbot  of  St.  Bertin,  patron 
and  rector  of  the  same  place,  (yes,  truly,  and  lord  if  his 
right  had  been  preserved  to  him) ; who,  having  called  to 
confer  with  them  Matthew,  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  and 
two  archdeacons  of  the  Morini,  by  the  consent  of  both 
chapters,  of  Terrouanne,  to  wit,  and  St.  Bertin,  agreed  to  a 
convention  in  this  form,  and  thus  resolved  upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  abbey  : that  there  be  for  ever  in  it  nuns 
according  to  the  order  and  customs  of  the  nuns  at  Marcilly ; 
and  in  proportion  as  their  external  wealth  shall  be  multiplied 
to  them,  the  nuns  shall  also  be  multiplied  in  the  number  of 
inmates  ; and  that  the  church  of  St.  Bertin  shall  provide  for 
them  elderly  and  religious  monks,  to  furnish  the  nuns  with 
necessaries  for  their  bodies  and  souls,  which  monks,  beyond 
the  number  of  six,  shall  by  no  means  be  extended  ; because 
they  are  merely  deputed  for  the  tutelage  and  custody  as 
well  of  the  nuns  as  of  their  effects.  Which  convention  and 
ordination  the  aforesaid  Comte  and  Comiesse  ratified  by 
their  charter,  which  thus  begins,  f I,  Manasses,  Comte  of 
Guisnes,  and  Emma,  Comtesse , the  church  of  St.  Leonard, 
&c.  Done  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  MCXXIXJ  Also  the 
bishop,  in  the  presence  of  all  named  above,  excommunicated 
the  breakers  of  this  convention  and  their  abettors,  and  con- 
firmed it  by  his  charter,  which  thus  begins  : f In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost : amen. 

I,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  the  Morini  to  the 
sons  of  holy  mother  church,  as  well  present  as  to  come,  &c. 
Done  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  MCXXIXJ  But  the  Comte, 
overtaken  by  death,  did  not  at  that  time  compleat  his  work ; 
but  soon  after,  the  Comtesse  Emma  compleated  it.” 

In  another  chapter  of  his  Chronicle,  containing  a History 
of  the  Transactions  in  the  time  of  abbot  Simon,  conse- 


crated  in  1131  and  deposed  in  1136,  we  have  a paragraph 
with  the  heading,  De  Completione  Fundationis  Monasterii  de 
Guines,  to  this  effect*  : — 

It  states  that  this  Robert,  otherwise  Manasses,  Comte  of 
Guisnes,  and  Emma  his  wife,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
and  the  two  chapters  of  Terrouannet  and  St.  Bertin,  had 
entered  upon  an  agreement  to  build  a church  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Leonard,  and  a monastery  for  nuns  near  the  castle  of 
Guisnes ; and  that,  after  the  decease  of  the  Comte , Emma, 


* From  this  point  Mr.  Stapleton’s  paper  has  been  abridged  ; but  the 
substance  has  been  preserved  and  the  dates  carefully  attended  to. 

f Terrouanne  was  the  chief  barrier  fortress  of  the  Morini,  between 
the  French  territory  and  the  Netherlands.  It  was  seated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Lys,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  St.  Omer. 
The  cathedral  was  built  by  Clotaire,  a.d.  260.  It  was  surrendered  to 
the  English  after  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  26  August,  1513,  when,  at  the 
Emperor  Maximilian’s  request,  the  Flemings  dismantled  and  burnt 
the  whole  town,  except  the  cathedral  and  religious  houses.  The  French, 
however,  shortly  after  repaired  it,  and  put  it  again  into  defence;  but 
in  the  subsequent  war  between  Henry  II.  of  France  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  it  was  taken  again  in  April,  1533,  and  as  misfortune  in  its 
worst  phase  pursued  the  devoted  place,  the  Imperialist  and  Flemish 
troops  shewing  no  pity,  massacred  the  whole  of  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants, sparing  neither  sex  nor  age.  The  ancient  cathedral,  which  had 
been  re-edified  in  the  13th  century,  the  most  beautiful  structure  in  the 
country,  and  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  was  totally  destroyed,  as 
well  as  the  renowned  monastery  of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  unique,  curi- 
ous church  of  St.  Martin ; the  merciless  inhabitants  of  Flanders  carry- 
ing wood  and  fuel  to  destroy  the  devoted  Terrouanne.  In  a month 
there  was  not  one  stone  left  upon  another,  nor  the  form  of  the  town  or 
even  a single  house  visible.  Thus  perished  Terrouanne,  and  as  a sign  of 
extermination,  the  implacable  conqueror  ordered  salt  to  be  strewed  on 
its  ruins,  like  Abimelech  (.Judges,  c.  vii.  v.  45).  But  the  desolating 
salt  of  Charles  has  not  triumphed  over  nature.  For  on  the  opposite 
bank,  or  south  side,  of  the  river,  a new  village  has  arisen,  and  the  new 
Terrouanne  contains  about  100  houses,  and  a population  of  1000  per- 
sons, from  whom  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  scourge  of  war  will  be  averted. 
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his  widow,  finished  the  same,  introduced  the  nuns,  endowed 
it  with  a great  part  of  her  inheritance,  and  committed  it  to 
the  governance  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bertin,  a.d.  MCXXXII. 
But  the  nuns  afterwards  rejecting  their  enclosure  and  dis- 
cipline from  Marcilly  and  preferring  to  wander  abroad,  the 
monks  were  unwilling  to  take  charge  of  them  any  longer, 
whence  the  bishops  assumed  the  custody  to  themselves. 

Marcilly  was  a nunnery  of  the  diocese  of  Autun,  founded 
by  Milo  de  Noyers,  of  the  order  of  Citeaux,  in  1130.  Lam- 
bert d’Ardes  alluded  to  it  when  he  wrote  this  paragraph 
in  his  somewhat  fabulous  history  of  the  Comtes  of  Guisnes ; 
it  is  to  this  effect: — The  Comtesse  Emma  restored  the 
church  of  St.  Leonard,  confessor  and  bishop,  and  the 
cloister  of  the  monastery  at  Guisnes,  in  propitiation  of  her 
own  soul,  and  the  soul  of  Comte  Manasses  her  husband, 
and  for  the  souls  of  her  predecessors  and  successors  out  of 
the  rents  of  her  table,  when  she  introduced  nuns  taken 
from  a monastery  of  the  diocese  of  Autun  ( Astromensis ), 
there  to  serve  God  for  ever  and  ever ; over  whom  she  ap- 
pointed Sibylla,  of  the  race  and  parentage  of  Adela,  formerly 
Comtesse  of  Ghisnes,  as  abbess,  whom  she  brought  from 
Lorraine  for  that  purpose,  and  introduced  into  the  said 
church  of  St.  Leonard  in  mc 

The  authentic  charters  adduced  by  Duchesne  are,  however, 
at  variance  with  this  date  ; for  one  of  Manasses,  Comte  of 
Guisnes,  a.d.  1120,  confirms  the  grant  of  one  Amaury  de 
Bredenarda,  to  the  church  of  St.  Leonard  of  Guisnes,  and 
another  of  the  same  Comte  makes  livery  to  the  same  church 
of  St.  Leonard  in  the  suburb  of  Guisnes  of  twenty-four 
measures  of  corn  from  the  mill  before  the  gate  there  hard 
by,  for  the  use  of  the  nuns,  specifying  it  to  have  been  made 
for  the  soul  of  Guy  de  Elembon,  and  of  his  own  soul,  and 
for  those  of  his  wife  and  daughter  there  buried.  Perhaps 
the  Chronicle  of  William,  abbot  of  Andres,  may  be  trusted 
to  as  a more  authentic  narration,  who  relates  how,  in  1137, 
Gregory,  a monk  of  that  house,  son  of  Eustace  de  Bavel- 


Ingham*  and  of  a natural  daughter  of  Cumie  Man  asses*  was 
sent  on  a mission  to  Charroux,  in  Poictou*  the  parent 
monastery.  Whence  he  returned  in  1 139,  and  found  Comte 
Manasses,  his  grandfather,  then  lying  ill  in  the  infirmary  of 
the  monastery  of  Andres*  his  eyes  dimmed  with  age,  and 
wearing  the  habit  of  the  order*  who  alter  diligently  admo- 
nishing him  to  the  observance  of  the  duties  of  his  order, 
recommended  him  to  abbot  Peter.  Having  a few  days 
afterwards  received  the  viaticum * Comte  Manasses  departed 
this  life,  and  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre  with  his  forefathers, 
Emma  the  Comtcsse  and  a multitude  of  his  nobles  being 
present,  by  the  lord  abbot  Peter,  in  the  nave  of  the  older 
church.  The  Comtesse  likewise,  being  strongly  intent  upon 
aiding  the  monasterv  of  Guisnes,  religiously  assumed  the 
habit  of  the  order,  and  there,  at  length,  closed  her  last 
days  and  received  sepulture  in  the  church  of  St.  Leonard. 
Peter,  the  abbot,  will  have  been  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse 
in  1139,  as  four  years  had  elapsed  prior  to  the  election  of 
Godefried  his  successor  in  1143,  during  which  time  the 
abbey  was  vacant ; hence  the  decease  of  the  Comte  will  have 
occurred  in  that  or  the  year  preceding. 

Comte  Manasses  had  legitimate  issue  an  only  daughter 
named  Rosa,  otherwise  Sibylla,  in  the  charters,  the  wife  of 
Henry,  castellan  of  Bourbourg,  who  died  in  her  father’s  life- 
time, after  giving  birth  to  a daughter,  and  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Blessed  Mary  de  Capella,  before  the  altar  of 
St.  Benedict ; apparently  the  monastery  of  that  name,  situated 
at  Brouka,  in  the  vicomte  of  Le  Mark.  This  daughter 
Beatrix  being  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  Comte  her 
betrothal  became  a matter  of  importance,  especially  as  her 
delicate  health  indicated  she  could  not  be  expected  to  live 
long.  The  Comtesse  Emma,  her  grandmother,  because  she 
was  best  known  in  England,  having  frequently  dwelt  there, 
was  particularly  anxious  she  should  be  married  to  an  English 
nobleman ; and  accordingly  Alberic  de  Ver,  eldest  son  of 
Alberic  de  Ver,  the  King’s  chamberlain,  was  chosen  to  be 
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her  husband.  By  Lambert  d’  Ardes  he  is  invariably  called 
Albertus  Aper,  but  by  abbot  William  of  Andres,  Albericus 
Aper.  The  latin  word  Aper  is  a synonym  for  Verves,  both 
signifying  a wild  boar,  and  thus  after  a habit  not  uncommon 
with  writers  of  that  time,  the  local  name  of  Ver  from  its 
resemblance  to  Verves,  is  read  Aper*  The  first  mentioned 
writer  thus  details  the  occurrences  after  the  death  of  cornte 
Manasses  : — Manasses,  Cumte  de  Guisnes,  having  gone  the 
Way  of  all  flesh,  Henry,  castellan  of  Bourbourg,  sent  word 
to  his  son-in-law,  Albert,  stating  that  fact,  and  intimating 
that  he  feared  Arnold  of  Gand  had  a treacherous  yearning 
for  the  land  of  Guisnes  ; and  unless  Albert  came  over 
quickly,  to  be  aiding  to  himself  and  the  land,  the  former 
was  likely  to  win  the  fortresses  of  the  land,  with  the  land 
itself.  Hence,  he  urged  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible 
and  take  up  the  succession  of  the  deceased  and  buried 
Comte • in  due  order,  and  obtain  investiture.  Albert,  there- 
upon, though  honourably  engaged  at  the  court  of  King  Ste- 
phen, came  over  into  the  territory  of  Guisnes,  and  forthwith 
rendering  homage  to  Theodoric,  Comte  of  Flanders,  was  in- 
vested with  the  Comte  of  Guisnes.  But  making  only  a short 
stay,  and  having  left  his  wife  with  her  father,  Henry,  cas- 
tellan of  Bourbourg,  he  hastened  back  to  England  for  the 

* Yol.  ii,  p.  871.  Weever  in  his  “ Ancient  Funeral  Monuments 
within  the  Diocesse  of  London,”  p.  615,  after  stating  that  the  Veres 
derived  their  descent  from  the  earls  of  Guisnes  in  France,  says  that 
the  book  of  Colne  Priory  gives  the  following  epitaph  or  inscription 
on  a tomb  : — 

“ Hie  jacet  Albericus  de  Vere,  filius  Alberici  de  Veer,  Comes  de 
Guisnez  et  primus  Comes  Oxonie,  magnus  Camerarius  Anglie,  qui 
propter  sum  mam  audatiam  et  effrenatam  pravitatem  Grymme  Aubrey 
vocabatur.  Obiit  26  die  Deceinbris,  anno  Christi,  1194,  Ricardi  I. 
sexto.” 

Here  the  name  of  “ Grymme  Aubrey”  is  simply  a translation  of  the 
Albericus  Aper  of  the  French  historians  back  into  English.  The 
epitaph  is  evidently  of  modern  date. 
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acquirement  of  her  land  in  that  country  ; where*  having 
obtained  from  the  king  his  just  demand,  lie  stubbornly  re- 
mained, alledging  some  pretext  of  necessity  to  cover  Ids  own 
wish,  for  he  was  aware  that  his  wife  was  in  declining  health 
from  a combination  of  maladies  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
gravel.  Her  disorder  increasing,  though  frequently  sent  for 
by  his  father-in-law,  he  yet  delayed  his  coming,  and  finally  re- 
fused altogether  to  return  to  Guisnes.* 

That  Alberic  de  Yer  assumed  the  title  of  Comte  of 
Guisnes,  and  continued  to  use  it  for  several  years  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  there  is  ample  evidence  from  original 
charters ; one  of  which  is  given  in  Morant’s  History  of 
Essex,  c.  ii.  p.  506,  whereby  he  gives  to  St.  Melain  of 
Rennes,  and  the  monks  of  that  place,  the  church  of  Hat- 
field, the  gift  of  his  father,  and  every  thing  the  monks  of  St. 
Melaine  have  in  the  land  of  his  father  and  his  own,  whether 


* Lambert  d’Ardes  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  the  truth  of  what 
he  narrates  and  we  have  frequent  instances  of  his  mistakes  as  to  persons 
and  things ; thus  under  the  heading  “ Quomodo  Comes  Manasses  du.vit 
Comitissam  Emmam  ” this  confused  paragraph  is  read  : — Comte  Ma- 
nasses  not  undeservedly,  far  and  wide  throughout  the  globe,  was  most 
renowned  and  known  for  magnificence  and  glory  ; known  indeed,  in 
France,  known  in  Normandy,  but  most  known  in  England.  Hence,  as 
by  his  intercourse  with  that  country,  he  was  frequently  in  the  presence 
of  the  King  of  the  English,  William,  he  married  Emma,  daughter  of 
Robert  the  chamberlain  of  Tancarville  in  Normandy,  widow  of  Odo  of 
Folkstone  in  England.  Having  had  some  faint  recollection  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  family  of  Tancarville  through  the  marriage  of  Matilda  de 
Arques  with  the  baron  of  Folkstone,  he  puts  her  down  as  daughter  of  a 
Robert,  chamberlain  of  Tancarville,  a name  which  never  occurs  in  the  ge- 
nealogy of  that  illustrious  house  until  his  own  time,  instead  of  describing 
her  as  the  sister  of  the  lady  of  Tancarville  and  with  equal  facility  converts 
the  name  of  Nigel  into  that  of  Odo.  It  is  a subject  of  regret  that  the 
eminent  genealogist,  Duchesne,  should  have  blindly  followed  this  guide, 
and  thus  perpetuated  an  error,  which  in  all  foreign  works  concerning  the 
Comtes  of  Guisnes  is  frequently  reproduced. 
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in  land  or  tithe,  and  this  he  granted  in  the  chapter  house  of 
Hatfield,  and  pledged  himself  to  maintain  for  ever  as  his  own 
proper  alms.  This  charter  is  witnessed  by  his  father , his 
brothers  Geoffry  and  Robert,  and  many  others  and  is  with- 
out date;  but  must  have  been  made  prior  to  the  15th  day 
of  May,  1140,  when  Alberic  de  Ver,  the  chamberlain,  and 
father  of  the  Comte,  was  slain  during  a sedition  in  London. 

This  title  of  Comte  has  led  Dagdale  erroneously  to  suppose 
that  Alberic  de  Ver  was  created  earl  of  Oxford  by  Maud  the 
empress, because  he  is  addressed  as  Comte  by  her  ; whereas  the 
charter  contains  merely  a prospective  clause,  proposing  to  give 
him  the  earldom  of  Cambridgeshire  and  the  “third  penny  as  an 
earl  ought  to  have,  if  it  so  be  that  the  king  of  Scots  had  it 
not,  or  that  she  could  satisfy  him  by  exchange  ; ” otherwise 
Alberic  to  have  the  choice  of  any  of  these  four  earldoms, 
Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  her  brother  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
earl  Geoffry  and  earl  Gilbert,  to  hold  as  freely  and  honour- 
ably as  any  Earl  had  held  his  Earldom.  But  this  charter 
is  otherwise  important  as  it  proves  his  marriage  to  have 
taken  place  at  its  date  with  the  Comtesse  of  Guisnes  by 
this  clause : — “ And  I give  and  grant  to  him  all  the 
land  of  William  de  Abrincis  without  having  to  sue  for  the 
same,  for  his  service,  together  with  the  inheritance  and  right 
which  he  claims  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  as  ever  William  de 
Arques  best  held  them  ; and  the  tower  and  castle  of  Colches- 
ter without  suit,  finally  and  without  exchange,  as  quickly  as  I 
can  deliver  it  to  him.”  Now,  its  date  is  subsequent  to  25th 
July,  1141,  when  the  Empress  created  Milo  de  Gloucester  earl 
of  Hereford  at  Oxford,  who  has  this  title  in  the  charter, 
and  from  its  having  been  given  at  Oxford,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  this  creation,  and 
certainly  prior  to  the  siege  of  Winchester  in  August  follow- 
ing.  Also,  at  this  date,  the  above  William  de  Abrincis  had 
succeeded  to  his  father,  Rualon  de  Abrincis,  in  the  barony 
of  Folkstone,  whose  widow,  designated  Matildis  de  Mundevilla, 
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granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Northampton  [temp. 
R.  Stephani)  “ for  the  redemption  of  her  soul,  of  her  father 
Nigel  de  Mundeville,  and  her  lord  Rualon  de  Abrincis,  and 
of  her  son,  the  manor  of  Sy  well  with  the  church,  entire,  except 
four  roods  and  a half  of  land,  which  she  had  already  given 
with  her  daughter  to  the  church  of  Elestowe;”*  and  this  gift 
of  his  mother,  William  de  Abrincis  confirmed  in  1147. 

The  history  of  the  Comtes  of  Guisnes  further  shews,  that  in 
some  year  later  than  1141,  it  was  thought  advisable  by 
Henry  the  Castellan  of  Bourbourg,  to  seek  a divorce  between 
Comte  Alberic  and  his  wife.  Lambert  d’Ardes  thus  details 
the  transaction. — “ At  Comte  Alberic’s  last  departure  from 
Guisnes,  he  deputed  Arnold  de  Hammes  as  his  bailiff,  and 
from  that  time  the  barons  in  vain  awaited  his  return.  At 
length  a rebellion  was  threatened  by  them,  if  he  came  not 
back  in  forty  days,  with  the  intention  of  raising  Arnold  of 
Gand  to  the  sovereignty  ; which  broke  out  accordingly,  when 
the  cause  of  Beatrice  was  chiefly  supported  by  Henry  her 
father,  the  castellan  of  Bourbourg,  and  Arnold  de  Hammes, 
whom  Alberic  de  Ver  had  constituted  his  bailiff  in  Guisnes. 
In  one  of  the  skirmishes,  Baldwin  of  Ardes,  a chief  partisan 
of  Arnold  de  Gand,  was  severely  wounded,  when  he  sought 
comfort  of  Thierry,  abbot  of  St.  Mary  la  Chappelle,  and  at 
whose  instigation,  he  withdrew  from  Arnold  de  Gand's  party 
and  intimated  his  intention  when  well,  not  to  join  his  coun- 
sels ; which  when  Henry  the  Castellan  heard  of  he  sent  to  con- 
gratulate with  him  on  such  his  purpose.  This  message  Baldwin 
of  Ardres  endeavoured  to  convert  to  his  own  advantage, 
for  he  proposed  to  the  Castellan,  that  as  Albert,  his  daugh- 
ter’s husband,  was  evidently  slothful,  if  he  would  agree  to 


* Now  Elstow,  Bedfordshire.  It  was  customary  for  parents  to  make 
donations  to  Nunneries,  when  their  daughters  were  received  into  those 
houses,  John  Exmewe  gave  a tenement  in  St.  Katherine’s  Christchurch, 
with  his  daughter  when  she  entered  Dartford  Priory.  J.  Dunkin’s  Hist. 
an<{  Anliq.  of  Hartford,  p.  156. 
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separate  her  from  Albert,  and  unite  her  to  himself,  he  would 
in  that  case,  not  only  prove  an  affectionate  husband  to  her, 
but  shew  himself  an  affectionate  son  towards  him  and  lend 
his  utmost  aid  towards  repelling  Arnold  de  Gand  from  acquir- 
ing the  territory  of  Guisnes.  The  Castellan  listened  to  these 
overtures,  promised  compliance,  and  sent  Bornivinus,  a priest 
of  St.  Omer,  and  others  with  his  niece  to  Comte  Albert. 
They  explained  the  purport  of  their  mission,  and  alleged 
the  sickness  and  inability  of  Beatrice  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a wife,  as  a sufficient  cause  for  separation.  Forth- 
with a day  was  appointed,  and  after  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cess gone  through,  a divorce  was  pronounced  ; from  which 
time  Albert  remained  in  England,  and  Beatrice  returned  to 
her  father  at  Bourbourg.  Instantly  Baldwin,  lord  of  Ardes, 
married  her,  and  Comte  Theodoric  of  Flanders,  as  suzerain , 
invested  him  with  the  Comte  of  Guisnes.  Beatrice  did  not  Ions: 
survive  this  union,  and,  sinking  under  her  old  complaint,  was 
honourably  interred  in  the  chapter  house  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  of  la  Chapelle,  because  in  the  church  of  Ardes  there 
were  neither  canons  nor  monks. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  William,  abbot  of  Andres,  in 
the  history  of  that  abbey,  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  abbot  Peter,  in  1161,  who  states  that  the  project  of 
enclosing  the  abbey  with  walls  was  hindered  by  manifold 
wars  that  had  sprung  up  and  impeded  the  settlement  of 
the  land ; for,  in  truth,  the  wife  of  the  before  mentioned  lord 
Alberic,  the  bear,  being  Beatrice,  offspring  of  Henry,  Cas- 
tellan of  Bourbourg,  and  Sibylla,  otherwise  Rosa,  grand- 
daughter of  Comte  Manasses,  and  heiress  of  Guisnes,  but  from 
him  divorced,  and  given  to  Baldwin,  lord  of  Ardres,  the 
said  Baldwin  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  whole  Comte 
and  was  assisted  in  his  wars  by  the  said  Castellan,  against 
Arnold,  the  son  of  the  Castellan  of  Gand,  nephew  of  the  said 
Comte  Manasses,  who  had  obtained  from  his  uncle  the  castle 
and  town  of  Tornehem  and  its  appendages  in  his  life  time. 
The  death  of  Beatrice  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  so- 
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vereignty  of  Guisnes  became  the  right  of  the  nephew,  and 
he  was  accordingly  the  next  Comte  of  Guisnes.  Such  were 
the  wars  which  prevented  Abbot  Peter  and  his  predecessors 
from  perfecting  their  work. 

After  this,  Baldwin  became  involved  in  many  affairs,  being 
compelled  to  pay  numerous  debts  contracted  in  aid  of  this 
warfare;  and  to  add  to  his  difficulties,  he  assumed  the  cross. 
In  order  to  proceed  on  that  expedition,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  sell  part  of  his  property  to  the  abbot  Theodore  and  the 
monks  of  laChapelle  ; which  sale  he  effected  in  1 144,  a proof 
that  his  marriage  was  nearly  of  contemporaneous  date. 
During  the  voyage,  Baldwin  of  Ardes  died,  and  his  body  was 
cast  into  the  sea. 

After  the  death  of  Beatrice,  Henry  withdrew  from  the  land 
of  Guisnes  to  his  castle  of  Bourbourg,  leaving  the  succession  of 
Manasses  to  devolve  upon  his  nephew,  Arnold  de  Gand,  both 
in  Flanders  and  in  England,  as  heir  general  and  next  of  kin. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  William,  abbot  of  Andres, 
Arnold,  Comte  of  Guisnes,  while  in  England  at  his  manor  of 
Newington,  having  present  with  him  Peter,  abbot  of  Andres, 
there  died ; and  in  violation  of  the  custom  of  his  forefathers 
as  of  the  privileges  of  the  said  monastery,  chose  his  place 
of  burial  at  the  great  hospital  of  Sontingfeld.  Having  an 
adverse  wind  on  the  voyage,  those  who  accompanied  his 
corpse  were  for  some  time  detained,  but  at  length  when  they 
had  crossed  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  burial,  owing  to  the 
stench  of  the  body,  almost  all  were  seized  with  illness  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Baldwin,  Comte  de  Guisnes,  who  also  held  the  manor 
of  Newington;  for  in  2nd  Richard  I.,  1191,  Simon  de 
Abrincis,  then  baron  of  Folkstone,  and  now  right  heir  of 
the  entire  succession  of  William  de  Arques  in  England,  gave 
100  marks  to  have  trial  at  law  for  certain  lands  in  Kent, 
whereof  he  had  been  disseized  by  the  Comte  of  Guisnes,  and  he 
was  yet  a debtor  in  the  whole  sum  as  late  as  the  3rd  year  of 
King  John,  and  also  for  a palfrey  pro  habendo  recto  versus 
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Comitem  de  Gisnes  de  Niweton  cum  pertinenliis.  In  1291  the 
temporalities  of  the  Abbess  of  Guisnes  in  the  parish  of  Newing- 
ton and  in  Dover  were  assessed  in  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas 
at  £l  Is.  5 d.;  and  we  have  other  proofs  of  the  property  so 
given  in  this  parish  remaining  untouched  in  the  hands  of  the 
religious.*  Such  are  the  singular  facts  connected  with  the 
succession  of  the  family  of  Arques  in  England,  that  have 
escaped  the  investigation  of  the  excellent  historians  of  the 
county  of  Kent ; and  I now  leave  it  to  the  lovers  of  Archae- 
ology, better  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  Folk  stone 
and  Hythe,  to  amplify  these  materials,  which  prove  the 
manor  of  Newington  to  have  been  the  actual  residence  of 
the  Comtes  of  Guisnes,  and  probably  the  abode  of  nuns  sent 
from  the  abbey  of  St.  Leonard  of  Guisnes,  as  was  the  usual 
practice,  where  property  in  England  was  held  by  alien 
monasteries. 

Mr.  Stapleton’s  paper  was  listened  to,  with  the  greatest 
attention,  and  after  its  completion  the  Mediaeval  section 
dissolved,  having  been  entertained  with  a copious  variety 


* The  church  of  Newington,  in  Kent,  was  given  by  Comtesse  Emma 
to  the  abbey  of  Guisnes,  in  the  county  of  Artois  in  Flanders;  to 
which  it  was  eventually  appropriated  before  8th  Richard  II.,  when  it  was 
valued  at  <£20  per  annum;  then  remaining  part  of  its  possessions 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  when,  on  the  death  of  Katherine,  late 
abbess  thereof,  it  was  seized  by  the  king  as  a part  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  alien  Religious  Houses.  K.  Henry  VI,.  granted  the  whole  of  the 
estate,  consisting  of  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  and  the  land  and  ap- 
purtenances belonging  thereto,  late  parcel  of  the  aforesaid  abbey,  for 
the  sum  of  <=£200,  paid  into  the  King’s  exchequer,  to  John  Kempe, 
archbishop  of  York,  with  licence  to  settle  the  same  on  his  newly 
founded  college  of  Wye,  in  co.  Kent,  to  hold  of  him  in  pure  and  per- 
petual alms,  and,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  Mortmain,  to  appro- 
priate and  hold  the  same  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever.  On  the 
suppression  of  that  college,  3Gth  Hen.  VIII.,  the  King’s  officers  rendered 
an  account  of  a pension  of  <£3  payable  from  Newington  to  the  Master 
of  the  College  of  Wye. 
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of  intelligence,  which  if  less  important  than  the  primaeval 
inquiries,  still  formed  an  essential  portion  of  these  archaeo- 
logical proceedings,  and  laid  grounds  for  investigations 
of  the  same  nature,  most  desirable  for  their  illumination  of 
the  fine  and  mechanical  arts,  sciences,  and  manners  of  life, 
during  a period  which  may  be  classed  at  more  than  six- 
hundred  years.* 


Immediately  the  business  of  the  section  terminated,  certain 
of  the  Archaeologists  proceeded  to  inspect  the  following 
edifices  : — 

Oje  ancient  Jftosipttal  calletr  Itingbs  ISritrgc 

where  they  found  the  municipal  authorities  ( with  provi- 
dent attention  to  the  probable  wanderings  of  the  members, 
which  deserves  great  laudation)  had  directed  the  inmates 
to  invite  all  to  enter  the  building  who  should  even 
pause  to  look  at  its  exterior.  It  appears  this  hospital  was 
formerly  designated  by  both  the  names  of  Eastbridge  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas.  It  was  founded  for 
the  receiving,  lodging,  and  sustaining  poor  pilgrims  for  one 
night,  lepers  excepted.  At  the  Reformation,  this  hospital 
fell  into  private  hands,  although  it  never  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  suppressed ; because,  in  the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  the 
foundation  was  remodelled  and  settled  in  the  way  it  still 
exists.  Instead  of  the  former  practice  of  entertaining  way- 
farers and  soldiers,  “ especially  since  the  loss  of  Calais,”  it 
provided  “for  the  better  relief  of  the  poor  resident  in  the 
city  and  suburbs ; that  there  should  be  five  brothers  and  five 
sisters  permanently  to  reside  in  the  hospital.”  It  further 
provided  that  there  should  be  free  instruction  for  twenty  poor 
children,  to  write,  read,  and  cast  accounts,  and  to  have  books 
and  paper  found  them.  The  schoolmaster  was  to  have 
lodging  in  the  house,  and  receive  £4  per  annum,  and  other 


* Lit.  Gaz  p.  586. 
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privileges,  now  commuted,  it  was  stated,  to  £30.  In  the 
hall  are  some  substantial  dining-tables,  now,  however,  dis- 
used. On  the  left,  ascending  some  steps,  is  the  chapel  used 
for  the  school-room.  The  scholars  according  to  a Code 
of  Regulations  on  the  walls,  are  required  to  wear  blouses  ! 

at  liTesst  Gate* 

the  Archaeologists  were  politely  invited  by  the  Mayor  of 
Canterbury,  G.  Neame,  esq.,  to  ascend  to  its  summit ; and 
also  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  Canterbury  Gaol,*  of  which 
it  forms  a portion.  Having  walked  round  the  male  and 
female  wards,  in  one  of  the  former  was  a deserter  from  the 
41st  regiment,  named  Warren,  who,  the  week  before,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  leaped  from  the  top  of  the  gate,  a height  of 
twenty-four  feet,  to  a zinc- covered  passage  connecting  it  with 
the  other  portion  of  the  prison.  The  zinc  fortunately  broke 
with  his  weight,  admitting  his  legs  through  ; had  it  not  been 
for  this  stoppage,  he  must  have  fallen  a further  depth  of 
twenty-eight  feet,  to  the  stones  of  the  street,  and  pro- 
bably been  killed.  Another  inmate  was  an  extremely 
skilful  German  sculptor,  named  Lebe,  whose  dissolute  con- 


* Archbishop  Sudbury  derived  his  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
in  Suffolk,  his  father’s  name  being  Theobald.  After  being  Bishop  of 
London,  and  Ambassador  to  France,  he  was  enthroned  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  April  6.  1376.  He  was  also  Lord  Chancellor.  During  the 
rebellion  of  Straw  and  Tyler,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rabble,  and 
was  beheaded  by  them  on  Tower  Hill,  London.  The  Archbishop  built 
the  West-gate  of  the  city,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  wall  between  it 
and  the  North-gate;  for  which  reason,  the  mayor  and  alderman  used* 
once  a year,  to  go  solemnly  to  his  tomb,  to  pray  for  his  soul. 

f Henry  VI,  in  1453,  granted  to  the  Corporation  the  custody  of  the 
gaol  at  Westgate.  Ever  since,  it  has  been  used  as  a city  gaol-  In  1829, 
a keeper’s  house,  and  other  additions  were  made.  The  Mayor  informed 
the  visitors  that  the  edifice  had  cost  a larger  sum  in  alterations  than  a 
new  gaol  would  have  done ; and  that,  after  all,  the  Corporation  expected 
to  be  called  upon  to  make  further  additions. 


duct  is  perpetually  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Canterbury  magistrates.  Several  heads,  carved  on  African 
nuts,  were  exhibited  as  his  workmanship.  From  the  summit 
of  the  gate,  a most  commanding  prospect  ol  the  city  of  Can- 
terbury, the  mills  on  the  Stour,  the  towering  cathedral,  the 
barracks,  the  numerous  churches,  the  Dane  John,  the  distant 
villas  embosomed  in  the  woods,  the  Wliitstable  railroad — 
all  combined  to  render  it  a most  remarkable  scene ; and 
tempted  one  of  the  Ipswich  gentlemen  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure a better  view,  by  climbing  a wooden  ricketty  ladder  to 
the  top  of  a portion  of  the  tower,  much  to  the  horror  and 
dismay  of  the  worthy  Mayor,  who  did  not  at  all  seem  to  fancy 
the  idea  of  being  subpoenaed  as  a witness  to  an  inquest  held 
on  the  body  of  an  Archaeologist. 

The  Mayor  thence  conducted  the  party  to  his  residence,  of 
which  one  of  the  city  wall  towers  form  a portion.  On  the 
west  side  it  is  washed  by  the  Stour. 

During  the  period  Canterbury  was  walled  round,  and  the 
shrine  of  a-Becket  was  the  great  resort  for  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  travellers,  after  a certain  hour,  were  not 
admitted  within  its  gates.  Hence,  in  the  suburbs  large  hos- 
tels were  erected.  In  St.  Dunstan’s-street  several  of  this 
nature  were  noticed,  the  exterior  of  one,  formerly  the  Star 
Inn,  is  plastered  in  panels,  and  the  front  is  adorned  with 
several  handsomely  carved  trusses.  On  the  wall  at  its  back 
is  a date,  1567- 

Mr.  Bloxam  considers 

Che  13ane  $oftn 

to  be  the  speculum,  or  mound,  of  the  ancient  British  fast- 
ness,* which  he  ascribed  to  a period  anterior  to  the  Roman 
invasion.  The  hill  has  certainly  been  considerably  altered  of 


* Mr.  Bloxam  observes,  in  a note  to  the  editor  (Nov.  27,  1844),  that 
he  could  adduce  several  British  fastnesses,  with  a mound  and  camp  at 
the  base,  in  design  and  arrangement  similar  to  this. 
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late  years  ; but  the  earthworks  of  this  fastness,  though  some- 
what obliterated,  are  plainly  discernible  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ditch. 

Messrs.  Clarke,  Hall  and  some  other  gentlemen,  who  visited 
the  Don  John  Hill  at  a subsequent  period,  were,  however, 
of  opinion  that  it  was  a barrow,  or  tumulus  ; and  they  instan- 
ced others  of  the  same  nature  quite  as  large  and  lofty.* 


In  the  afternoon,  agreeably  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
Committee, 

&it  fgptuttftott  to 

was  made  to  view  the  collection  of  Saxon  antiquities  which 
has  been  previously  noticed  in  p.  112. 

This  collection  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Bryan  Faussett, f about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  consists  chiefly  of  weapons 
of  various  kinds  ; of  ornaments  for  the  person,  many  of 
them  of  the  richest  and  most  costly  description  ; articles  of 
the  toilette ; vessels  in  glass,  in  copper  and  brass ; coins ; 


* An  allusion  was  made,  p.  107  ante,  to  “a  large  and  lofty  mound  on 
Ilsley  Downs,  supposed  to  have  been  raised  for  Cwichehn,”  the  brother 
of  King  Kynegil,  slain  on  the  downs,  in  battle  with  King  Edwin,  A,  d. 
626.  This  noble  barrow  is  formed  on  a hill  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty-one  feet, 
and  measures  in  circumference  one  hundred  and  forty  yards. 

f Hasted  says  “ the  curious  and  numerous  collection  of  coins  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Faussett  of  Heppington,  near  Canterbury,  were 
almost  all  dug  up  in  its  close  vicinity.  These  were  so  numerous,  that 
his  father,  who  collected  them,  sorted  out  one  most  capital  series 
from  the  rest  ; and  the  remainder,  which  would  have  been 
esteemed  an  exceedingly  good  collection  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
besides,  and  together  filled  more  than  a bushel  measure,  he  caused  to 
be  melted  into  a bell,  which  now  hangs  in  the  roof  of  his  son’s 
house.’’ — Dr.  Faussett,  however,  in  a note  to  the  editor,  Jan.  1,  1845, 
says  he  considers  the  coins  so  melted  to  have  only  been  rubbish. 

Cc 
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&c.,  &c.  The  greater  portion  of  these  seem  to  claim 
appropriation  to  the  Saxon  epoch.  There  is  also  a valuable 
department  of  Roman  and  Romano- British  antiquities,  and  a 
small  but  no  less  valuable  collection  of  Celtic  implements 
and  weapons.  The  articles  were  principally  derived  from 
tumuli,  within  a radius  of  twelve  miles  of  Canterbury.  The 
contents  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy- seven  barrows  are 
enumerated  in  five  MS.  vols.  by  Mr.  B.  Faussett,  and  every 
relic  is  numbered  and  described.*  A great  portion  were 
obtained  from  tumuli,  now  almost  entirely  obliterated,  in  that 
central  part  of  Barham  downs  which  lies  in  the  parish  of 
Kingston,  about  mid-way  between  the  cemeteries  at  the 
north  and  south  extremities  of  these  downs.  For  many 
years  this  collection  has  been  but  rarely  inspected;  but  the  Rev. 
Godfrey  Faussett,  D.D.,  who  has  inherited  it,  being  desirous 
that  the  first  Congress  of  the  British  Association  should  ap- 
preciate his  ancestor’s  labours  in  the  Archaeological  vineyard, 
obligingly  threw  open  to  their  inspection  the  hoard  of 
treasures  so  little  known  to  the  world.  Sir  John  Fagge 
also  handsomely  forwarded  a collection  of  Saxon  anti- 
quities—exhumed  at  a still  earlier  period — rather  more  than 
a century  (1730) — which  were  likewise  arranged  in  Dr. 


* At  Brompton,  in  Gillingham  parish,  where  Douglas  opened  so 
many  barrows  and  obtained  so  many  of  the  treasures  now  in  the  Asli- 
xnolean  museum,  Oxford,  all  tradition  of  the  circumstance  has 
perished  ; and  the  editor  the  week  succeeding  the  Congress  at  Canter- 
bury had  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  spot  where  the  examinations  were 
made.  In  one  part  of  “ the  Lines”  now  tenanted  by  Mr.  Catt  for 
grazing  purposes,  he  noticed  a similar  depression  to  those  so  frequently 
presented  in  the  primeval  city  he  lately  discovered  near  Dartford 
Tide  Introd.  to  Hist.  Durtford.  It  also  resembles  the  cavern  near 
Swanscombe  wood,  called  by  the  peasantry  Clablabber’s  Hole,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  “ The  Chronicles  oj  Kent”  lib.  ii. 
Vide  also  “ Crayford”  in  Hasted’s  Hist,  of  Kent. 
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Faussett’ s museum.*  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith,  Mr.  Bland  of  Hartlip,  and  Dr.  Faussett  him- 
self, superintended  the  arrangements  made  for  admitting  the 
company  to  the  museum,  by  small  parties,  in  order  that  all 
might  obtain  a view  of  this  extensive  collection,  and  make 
such  comments  as  the  limited  time  would  permit.  The 
Archaeologists  were  hospitably  entertained  in  an  ante-room. 

The  party,  to  which  the  editor  was  attached,  had  a 
pleasant  walk  across  the  fields  to  the  retired  villa  embosomed 
in  plantations. 


The  Rose  inn  not  having  a room  sufficiently  capacious  to 
contain  the  Archaeologists,  the  table  d’hote  was  transferred 
to  the  Corn  Exchange  nearly  opposite. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SECTION. 
ilPrestttent. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Professor,  Cambridge. 

'Ftce=Presitienis. 

Charles  Barry,  esq.,  R.A.  Edward  Blore,  esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. , F.S.A. 

Secretaries. 

Benjamin  Ferrey,  esq.,  F.I.B.A. 

Ambrose  Poynter,  esq..  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  British  Architects. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  pro- 
fessor, Cambridge,  and  President  of  the  Architectural  sec- 
tion during  the  Session  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation at  Canterbury,  took  the  chair  at  eight  o’clock  pre- 
cisely. 


* Mr.  B.  Faussett  was  then  a lad  of  ten  years  of  age.  Witnessing 
Dr.  Mortimer  opening  harrows,  (vide  p.  112,  ante,)  his  mind  then 
perhaps  received  the  bias  by  which  it  was  influenced  in  after  life.  Mr. 
F.  died  in  1776. 
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The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  John  Adey  Repton,  esq.,* 
on  the  subject  of  the  chronological  progression  of  Gothic 
capitals.  Mr.  Repton  says  it  is  a common  observation,  that 
all  semicircular  arches  are  Saxon  or  early  Norman,  and  that 
the  sharp -pointed  arch  (exceeding  the  equilateral  triangle)  is 
the  earliest  Gothic.  On  the  contrary,  the  round-headed 
arch  may  occasionally  be  found  as  late  as  the  thirteenth,  the 
fourteenth,  and  even  the  fifteenth  centuries  ; and  the  sharp- 
pointed  arch  may  be  seen  at  a very  late  period,  as  in  Bell 
Harry's  steeple  at  Canterbury.  We  must  therefore  depend 
more  upon  the  general  forms  of  the  capitals  of  columns,  or 
the  contour  of  mouldings,  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  buildings. 
This  communication  was  illustrated  by  drawings  of  specimens 
of  capitals,  arch-mouldings,  string-courses,  hood-mouldings, 
and  sections  of  munnions,  chronologically  arranged  from  the 
Norman  period  to  the  year  1500.f 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  a drawing  of  a 


faOfttWlt 


at  Coningsborough,  and  read  a description  of  it,  by  Daniel 
H.  Haigh,  esq.,  of  Leeds. £ 


* Mr.  Repton,  in  a letter  to  the  editor,  (Dec.  31st,  1844,)  says,  “ray 
communication  to  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  Drawings  explanatory  of  some  short  observations  on  the 
subject  of  dates;”  adding  “so  far  back  as  thirty- three  years  ago,  I 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a paper  on  the  subject 
of  the  Dates  of  Buildings. — This  study  having  long  been  a source  of 
much  interest  to  me  at  that  time,  but  few  persons  were  participators 
in  the  pursuit.  Owing  to  some  unfortunate  opposition  to  the  then 
president,  my  paper  was  not  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  although 
some  of  the  plates  were  actually  engraved.” 

f Archaeological  Journal — i.,  2/6. 

X Mr-  Haigh  also  forwarded  to  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion at  Canterbury,  an  account  of  the  Saxon  church  of  Saint  Mary 
Bishopshill,  York.  This  valuable  communication,  through  the  disho- 
nesty of  some  of  the  Post-office  sarvants,  never  arrived  at  its  destination. 
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This  tomb  is  of  grit,  slightly  ridged,  and  tapering  from 
head  to  foot : it  is  five  feet  nine  inches  long,  two  feet  broad 
at  the  head,  and  one  foot  seven  inches  at  the  foot,  fifteen 
inches  high  in  the  centre,  and  thirteen  inches  at  the  sides. 
It  must  originally  have  been  placed  close  to  the  north  wall 
of  the  church,  either  in  the  nave  or  chancel,  its  northern 
side  as  well  as  its  ends  being  destitute  of  ornament,  whilst 
its  top  and  its  southern  side  are  decorated  with  a profusion 
of  rude  sculpture.  The  temptation  of  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise  on  one  side,  and  a combat  between  two  mounted 
knights  on  the  other,  are  represented  on  the  top  at  the  head, 
and  below  them  are  several  other  devices,  contained  in 
roundels,  generally  too  much  defaced  to  be  intelligible. 
From  the  sagittary  in  the  first  roundel  on  one  side,  and  the 
fishes  in  the  fourth  on  the  other,  wre  might  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  intended  to  be  represented, 
but  the  number  is  only  eleven,  and  the  other  devices  do  not 
correspond.  The  front,  or  southern  side  of  the  tomb,  pre- 
sents a scroll  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a monstrous  head, 
— a bishop,  with  his  crosier,  standing  by  a font,  and  raising 
his  right  hand  in  benediction, — and  a knight  on  foot,  armed 
with  sword  and  kite-shaped  shield,  attempting  to  rescue  from 
a winged  monster  a human  being,  whom  it  holds  in  its 
claws.  The  scroll-work  on  the  front,  and  the  medallion 
carvings  of  the  top,  are  in  the  taste  which  decorated  the 
doorways,  the  capitals  of  piers,  and  the  chancel-arches  of 
many  of  our  Norman  churches;  and  the  armour  of  the 
knights,  their  conical  helmets,  and  the  kite-shaped  shield, 
clearly  point  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  as  the 
date  of  this  monument.* 

The  President  then  brought  before  the  meeting  a transla- 
tion of  Gervase’s  account  of  the  burning  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1 1 74,  and  its  re-erec- 
tion  in  1175-84  ; and  compared  the  description  of  the  new 
work,  as  related  by  Gervase,  an  eye  witness,  with  the  present 


* Archael.  Jl.  a.  355. 
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condition  of  the  cathedral,  tested  by  measurement  and  illus- 
trated by  a plan  and  section,  shewing  how  exactly  they  agree. 
The  editor  is  happy  to  be  enabled  to  present  the  readers 
of  this  report,  with  a translation  of  the  whole  of  the  monk's 
account  from  the  original  latin,*  by  Edward  Cresy,  esq  , jun., 
of  South  Darenth,  accompanied  by  some  very  interesting 
explanatory  notes. 

Canterbury  Catficforal* 

Bertha,  the  Queen  of  Ethelbert,  on  the  arrival  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, a.d.  597,  founded  two  churches  at  Canterbury,  one 
of  which  occupied  probably  the  site  of  the  present  ca- 
thedral. Of  the  extent  and  style  of  the  original  metro- 
politan church  we  are  ignorant,  but  we  find,  in  941,  when 
Odo  was  appointed  to  the  see,  that  he  repaired  the  roof  and 
covered  it  with  lead. 

In  1101,  the  church  was  burnt  down  by  the  Danes,  but 
by  the  munificence  of  Canute  again  rebuilt,  to  be  the  prey 
of  another  conflagration  in  1073.  (Eadmer  ap.  Gerv.  Dorob. 
de  Combust.  &c.  inter  X Script,  col.  1291.  contains  some 
account  of  this  church.)  It  had  a nave  and  side  aisles,  with 
two  towers  at  the  west  end  and  a choir  with  a crypt  under- 
neath; there  were  also  two  other  towers  at  the  middle  of 
the  nave,  one  on  each  side. 


* Histories  Anglicanee  Scriptores  X.  ( edente  Roger  Twysden). — Ger- 
vasii  Monacbi  Dorobornensis  sive  Cantuariensis,  Tractatus  de  Coin- 
bustione  et  Reparatione  Dorobornensis  Ecclesiae.  p.  1284. 

In  the  year  1772  two  imperfect  translations  appeared,  one  in  the  June, 
July,  and  August  numbers  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine;  the  other, 
by  Mr.  John  Burnby,  a Cambridge  attorney,  is  appended  to  that 
able  antiquary’s  “ Historical  Description  of  the  Cathedral  and  Metro- 
political  Church  of  Christ,  Canterbury.”  Some  of  the  local  papers 
asserted  that  the  account  was  translated  for  the  first  time  by  professor 
Willis.  This  was  clear ly  a mistake. 
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Lanfranc,  who  was  appointed  to  the  see  a few  years  after- 
wards, began  to  restore  the  ruined  buildings.  He  was  a 
native  of  Pavia,  where,  for  his  learning,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  laws.  He  afterwards  went  into  Normandy,  and 
lectured  at  Avranches  with  so  much  celebrity  and  success, 
that  the  clergy  of  that  district  became  eminent  for  their 
acquirements  in  literature.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  felt 
the  duties  too  severe,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  a monastery 
at  Bee.  Here,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  retirement, 
being  requested  to  fill  the  professor’s  chair;  which  he  did, 
until  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  when  William  made 
him  abbot  of  his  newly  endowed  monastery  of  St.  Stephen, 
at  Caen.  Here  he  remained  ten  years,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  conqueror  to  succeed  Stigand  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  After  his  appointment,  he  busied  himself  in 
reforming  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  in  England,  and  co-operated  with  the  King  in 
introducing  foreigners  to  fill  the  vacant  sees  in  preference  to 
the  less  enlightened  Saxon  clergy. 

Lanfranc  died  in  1109,  being  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old,  and  was  buried  at  his  church  at  Canterbury.  He  was 
skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of  his  day,  and  had  considerable 
knowledge  in  architecture.  The  style  he  adopted  for  the 
rebuilding  of  this  cathedral  appears  to  have  resembled  that  in 
general  use  in  Italy.  The  cathedral  at  Pisa,  and  many  other 
examples  still  remain,  which  might  have  served  as  the  pro- 
totype for  Canterbury.  In  England  this  peculiar  style  is 
rare,  even  if  this  specimen  of  it  be  not  unique.  It  con- 
sists of  a more  slender  column  than  that  used  by  the  Nor- 
mans ; and  the  arches  over  them  were  more  in  the  proportion 
of  those  turned  by  the  Romans  in  their  best  days,  or  of 
those  found  in  their  basilicce  and  early  Christian  churches 
in  and  about  Rome.  With  this  style  we  may  suppose  an 
Italian  prelate  of  that  day  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted, 
and  he  would  naturally  introduce  it  in  his  cathedral 
church. 
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Lanfranc  found  the  whole  of  the  buildings  of  the  mo- 
nastery in  a very  ruinous  condition.  With  great  diligence  he 
commenced  rebuilding  them  ; and  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  beautiful  crypt  under  the  choir,  which  has  undergone 
little  or  no  alteration  since  his  time. 

In  our  comments  upon  Gervase’s  account,  we  shall  show 
what  remains  of  Lanfranc’s  church  when  we  come  to  that 
portion  which  treats  of  the  difference  between  the  choirs 
destroyed  and  the  one  which  has  been  erected  in  their  place. 


The  following  is  Gervase’s  account  of 
^ Se  Jburiuiui  an<5  matrtint  llti  ^ . 


glje  Wmiiij  anb  rcjjammj  ifjc  o|  ^^au(cvluin|. 


)^T  the  year  of  the  grace  of  the  word  of  God  MCLxxiiij., 
by  the  righteous  but  hidden  will  of  God,  the  church 
of  Christ,  at  Canterbury,  was  burnt,  that  is  to  say,  the 
glorious  choir  completed  by  the  industry  and  care  of  Prior 
Conrad  magnificently,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  its  dedica- 
tion. The  manner  of  its  burning  and  repairing  was  in  this 
wise.  In  the  year  of  the  grace  of  the  word  of  God  MCLxxiiij., 
on  the  nones  of  September,  about  the  ninth  hour,  a south 
wind  blowing  with  incredible  violence,  a fire  broke  out  before 
the  gate  of  the  church,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  precinct,*  by 
which  three  small  houses  were  almost  consumed.  There, 
when  the  citizens  were  running  together  and  extinguishing 
the  aforesaid  fire,  the  burning  flakes  and  sparks,  by  the  very 
high  wind,  were  carried  away  and  deposited  upon  the  roof  of 
the  church,  and  being  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  raging 
wind  through  the  joints  of  the  lead,  lodged  on  the  decayed 


* Atrium. — The  open  space  in  front  of  and  around  the  church 
which  frequently  had  a fountain  in  the  centre.  It  had  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  and  immunity  in  common  with  the  church.  Also  the  church- 
yard or  precinct,  in  which  sense  the  French  use  the  word  Aire—  L’Atre 
ou  Cimetiere  de  Magdelaine  dc  Tournay. 


Orou/ny. 


t/iD'Ji  jJ’Sa  J/'S‘  I 
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close  boarding.*  And  thus,  by  degrees,  the  heat  increasing^ 
the  rotten  rafters  are  on  lire.  Then  the  large  tye- beams 
with  their  binders  are  inflamed,  no  one  seeing  or  bringing 
assistance.  Below,  the  beautifully  painted  ceiling, t — above,  the 
leaden  plates,  concealed  the  fire  burning  within.  Meanwhile 
the  three  small  houses  whence  that  furious  element  ascended 
are  pulled  down,  and  the  tumult  of  the  people  being  hushed 
every  one  returned  to  his  own  affairs.  The  church  of  Christ 
alone,  no  one  as  yet  knowing,  was  oppressed  as  it  were  by  intes- 
tine fire.  For  the  tie-beams  and  binders  burning,  and  the  flame 
ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  roof,  the  leaden  plates  not 
being  able  to  withstand  so  much  heat,  by  degrees  began  to 
melt.  The  raging  wind  having  then  found  a freer  access, 
compelled  the  flames  within  to  blaze  immensely.  And  be- 


* This  roof  was  a very  early  instance  of  the  application  of  sheets  of 
lead  as  a covering. 

f “Ccelum  egregie  depictum” — A ceiling  of  this  kind  still  remains  at 
Peterborough  cathedral,  ascribed  by  Governor  Povvnal,  (Arsheeol.  v.  ix. 
p.  146,)  to  Benedict,  made  Prior  of  Canterbury  in  1175,  and  Abbot  of 
Peterborough  in  1177-  It  consists  of  three  compartments  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  nave,  and  divided  into  lozenges  and  half-lozenges. 
The  fillets,  mouldings,  and  rosettes  were  gilt.  An  antique  fret  runs 
round  the  panels  as  a border,  and  on  the  cent/e  are  painted  figures. 
Amongst  these  were  the  arms  of  the  Luttrels ; three  otters,  from  their 
French  name  loutre ; a bad  bust  of  Janus;  the  paschal  lamb;  an  em- 
blematic figure  of  a monkey  carrjing  an  owl  on  its  paw,  and  riding  on 
a goat  with  its  face  to  the  tail,  characteristic  of  human  degeneracy, 
pride,  lust,  and  infamy.  The  figures  of  St.  Paul,  a nobleman  wearing 
his  coronet,  a crowned  female,  and  several  mitred  persons  were  pro- 
bably designed  for  benefactors  of  the  abbey.  The  woman  riding  in  a 
self -moved  cart  has  suggested  the  idea  that  as  Janus  at  the  east  may 
represent  the  commencement  of  the  year,  so  this  figure  holding  the 
moon  in  her  hand  may  be  the  harvest-dame.  The  hand  bearing  the 
moon  is  muffled  in  the  drapery,  the  other  hand  and  arm  are  bare. 
Many  Roman  basilicse,  as  well  as  others  in  Italy,  had  timber  ceilings  of 
a similar  character. 


hold  the  fire  suddenly  appearing.  Several  in  the  precinct 
cried  out,  “ Alas  ! alas  ! the  church  is  on  fire/’  Several  lay- 
men run,  together  with  the  monks,  draw  water,  brandish 
axes,  mount  ladders,  desirous  of  succouring  the  church  of 
Christ,  now  already  about  to  perish.  They  therefore  reached 
the  unconsumed  part  of  the  roof,  and  behold  black  smoke 
and  fierce  flame  filled  the  whole  place.  Those  therefore  who 
had  run  up,  despairing,  seeking  their  own  safety,  returned. 
The  joints  of  the  timbers  and  the  pins*  being  separated  by 
the  fire,  the  half  consumed  wood  fell  down  into  the  choir 
upon  the  seats  of  the  monks.  The  seats,  therefore,  being 
heaped  up  with  a large  mass  of  timbers  ignite,  and  thus  the 
evils  are  multiplied  on  all  sides.  In  this  conflagration  the 
spectacle  was  wonderful  or  rather  miserable  to  behold.  For 
that  glorious  choir,  consumed  by  fire,  far  worse  consumed 
itself.  Since  the  flames  increased  by  so  great  a mass  of 
timber,  reaching  to  the  heigth  of  fifteen  cubits,  burnt  the 
walls  and  especially  the  columns  of  the  church.  Many  run 
to  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  and  pull  down  the  palls  and 
altar  cloths,  t some  to  steal,  others  to  save  them.  The  shrines 
of  relics  being  cast  down  from  the  lofty  beam  J upon  the  pave- 
ment were  broken,  and  the  relics  dispersed.  Lest  they 
should  be  consumed  by  fire,  they  were  collected  and  re- 
placed by  the  brethren. 


* It  was  usual  to  pin  together  the  timbers  of  a roof,  and  not  nail  or 
spike  them  as  we  do.  The  carpenters  of  the  Middle  Ages  scorned  to 
use  iron  in  their  construction — wooden  pegs  and  dowels  served  in  lieu. 

+ “ Cortina  ” is  an  ornament  of  churches  or  tabernacles,  decorated  like 
the  curtains  which  hang  at  the  sides  of  the  altars,  that  the  officiating 
priest  may  not  be  confused  by  the  congregation. 

t “ Sublimi  Trabe.”  It  appears  that  in  some  instances  a plain  beam 
of  timber  extending  across  the  church  was  the  only  support  for  the 
rood.  This  is  still  the  case  at  Milan.  And  the  beam  that  served  to 
sustain  the  chests  of  relics  was  ordinarily  placed  aloft  over  the  entrance 
to  the  choir,  and  in  after  times  this  was  superseded  by  the  rood-loft. 
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But  there  were  some,  inflamed  by  a wicked  and  devilish 
cupidity,  who  indeed  drew  out  the  church's  property  from 
the  fire,  but  feared  not  to  carry  it  away.  In  this  manner 
therefore,  the  house  of  God,  hitherto  pleasant  as  a paradise 
of  delights,  but  now  lying  unreguarded  in  the  ashes  of  the 
fire,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  to  a solitude,  suffered  the  injuries 
of  the  winds  of  Heaven.  The  people  marvelled  at  God’s 
so  great  patience,  and  in  a manner  burning  with  grief  and 
perplexity  beat  the  pavement  and  walls  of  the  church  with 
their  breasts  and  hands,  and  give  vent  to  exceeding  great 
maledictions  against  the  Lord  and  his  saints,  namely,  the 
patrons  of  the  church.  For  there  were  laymen  as  well  as 
monks  who  would  rather  have  died  than  see  the  church  of 
God  so  miserably  perish.  Not  only  was  the  choir  consumed 
in  the  fire,  but  even  the  house  of  the  infirm,  with  the  chapels* 
of  the  blessed  Mary  and  some  other  offices  of  the  court. 
Very  many  and  good  ornaments  of  the  church  were  reduced 
to  ashes.  What  sorrow  dost  thou  think  consumed  the  hearts 
of  the  sons  of  the  church  in  so  great  tribulation.  I do  not 
believe  that  the  afflictions  of  Canterbury  were  less  to  be 
bewailed  than  those  of  Jerusalem  formerly  under  the  sighing 
and  groaning  of  Jeremiah.  I cannot  conceive  that  any  one 
is  able  to  imagine  in  his  mind,  or  utter  in  words,  or  express 
in  writing,  how  great  were  the  griefs  and  perplexities  of  the 
sons  of  the  church ; but  that  they  might  relieve  their  mi- 
series with  some  small  consolation,  they  arranged  the  altar 
and  a station  for  themselves  such  as  it  was,  "in  the  nave  of 
the  church,  where  they  howled  rather  than  sung  matins  and 
vespers.  But  as  the  patrons  of  the  church,  to  wit,  Saint 
Dunstan  and  Saint  Elphege,f  remained  in  that  solitude  lest 


* This  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Trinity  chapel,  so  that 
round  the  apsis  were  three,  St.  Andrews,  the  Lady,  and  St.  Anselms. 

t Saint  Elphege  was  born  of  noble  parents,  who  gave  him  a good 
education.  He  first  joined  the  monastery  of  Derheste,  in  Gloucester- 
shire; and  afterwards  built  a cell  near  the  abbey  of  Oath,  which  chose 
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they  should  suffer  even  in  a slight  degree  the  injuries  of  the 
rains  and  tempests,  with  incredible  grief  and  anguish  they 
opened  the  tombs  of  the  Saints  and  removed  them  with  their 
sarcophagi  from  the  choir,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
labour  as  if  the  Saints  strove  against  them  ; they  placed  them 
therefore  in  the  nave  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross,  as  decent- 
ly as  possible.  So  therefore  the  children  of  Israel  by  the 
just  but  hidden  will  of  God  were  driven  out  from  the  para- 
dise of  delights,  that  such  as  the  people,  so  might  be  the 
priest,  and  that  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  might  be  seat- 


him  for  its  head,  fn  9S4,  Dunstan  consecrated  him  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, which  see  lie  governed  twenty-two  years,  and  in  1006  was 
translated  to  Canterbury,  He  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pall,  and 
on  his  return  held  a council  at  Cenham  in  1009.  The  Danes  soon  after 
invading  Kent  besieged  Canterbury,  and  made  him  prisoner,  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  storm.  They  laid  a ransom  of  3000  marks  of  gold 
upon  him,  which  refusing  to  pay,  they  stoned  him  and  clove  his  head 
with  a battle  axe  on  Easter  Sunday,  19th  April,  1012,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  and 
in  1023  his  body  was  translated  to  Canterbury. 

Saint  Dunstan  was  nobly  born,  and  a native  of  Glastonbury,  where 
he  made  great  progress  in  every  branch  of  literature  under  some  Irish 
monks.  He  was  recommended  to  the  court  of  KingAthelstan  by  his  uncle 
Athelmus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  receivingthe  monastic  habit 
he  entered  holy  orders,  and  served  the  church  at  Glastonbury.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a violent  temper  and  imperious  disposition,  and 
was  banished  the  realm  for  his  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
King  Edwy.  He  spent  a year  in  exile  in  Flanders,  and  was  recalled  by 
Edgar,  who  was  elected  by  the  Mercians  after  revolting  from  Edwv, 
probably  at  Dunstan’s  instigation,  as  he  was  immediately  made  prin- 
cipal counsellor,  and  preferred  in  957  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
then  to  London,  and  in  961  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  also  made  papal  legate  by  John  XII.  He  exerted  himself  in 
the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  clergy.  He  died  at  Canterbury,  Saturday,  19th 
May,  9S3,  aged  sixty-four,  having  enjoyed  the  archiepiscopal  dignity 
twenty-seven  years. 
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tered  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  they  remained  for  five 
years  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  separated  from  the  people 
by  a slight  wall,  in  tears  and  grief.  Meanwhile  the  brethren 
take  counsel,  how,  and  in  what  manner  the  burnt  church 
might  be  repaired,  but  found  none,— for  the  columns  of  the 
church  which  are  commonly  called  pillars,*  weakened  by  the 
too  great  heat  of  the  fire,  falling  down  piecemeal  and  scarce- 
ly able  to  stand,  left  all  wise  men  no  ground  for  good  or 
available  advice;  therefore,  French  and  English  artificers 
were  called  together,  but  they  differed  in  giving  counsel 
amongst  themselves  : for  some  promised  to  repair  the  afore- 
said columns  without  injury  to  the  work  above,  but  others 
contradicting  their  opinions,  said  that  it  was  necessary  to 
pull  down  the  whole  church,  if  the  monks  wished  to  live  in 
safety,  which  although  true,  overwhelmed  them  with  grief. 
Nor  was  this  wonderful,  for  the  monks  could  not  hope  that 
so  great  a work  would  be  finished  in  their  time. 

Among  the  other  artificers,  came  a certain  man  by  name 
William  of  Sens,t  very  active,  and  a most  skilful  artificer  in 
wood  and  stone ; they  selected  this  man  for  the  work,  the 
others  being  rejected,  on  account  of  the  vivacity  of  his  dis- 
position and  his  good  report.  To  this  man  and  to  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  was  committed  the  finishing  of  the  work. 
He  spending  many  days  with  the  monks,  inspecting  the  upper 
and  lower,  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the  burnt  wall,  for  a long 
time  concealed  what  he  was  about  to  do,  lest  he  should  more 
cruelly  wound  them,  already  made  faint-hearted.  He  ceased 
not  however  from  preparing  either  himself  or  through  others 


* The  pillars  of  the  church  being  erected  with  calcareous  stone 
suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  the  heat ; the  fire  reduced  them  to 
lime,  by  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  of  crystalization.  The 
outer  walls  being  thicker,  and  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  flames,  seem  to  have  suffered  less,  and  the  crypt  not  at  all. 

f William  of  Sens.  A town  situated  at  about  twenty-seven  league# 
south  of  Paris,  near  Troyes. 
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those  things  which  were  necessary  for  the  work,  but  when 
he  saw  that  the  monks  were  a little  consoled,  he  confessed 
that  it  behoved  to  pull  down  the  pillars  injured  by  the  fire, 
and  all  above  them,  if  the  monks  wdshed  to  have  the  work 
safe  and  incomparable.  At  length,  convinced  by  reason, 
they  consented,  desirous  of  having  the  work  he  promised, 
and  especially  security ; they  therefore  patiently,  though  not 
willingly  consented,  to  pull  down  the  burned  choir.  Atten- 
tion was  then  directed  to  procuring  transmarine  stone.*  He 
very  ingeniously  constructed  machines  for  lading  and  un- 
lading ships  for  conveying  cement  and  stones.  He  also 
delivered  moulds  for  cutting  the  stones  to  the  masons  who 
had  assembled ; and  in  like  manner  carefully  prepared  other 
necessaries. 

The  choir,  therefore,  devoted  to  destruction,  is  pulled 
down,  and  besides  this,  nothing  more  was  done  this  year; 
but  since  the  new  work  was  changed  into  another  style,  I 
have  thought  that  it  would  not  be  unprofitable  to  describe 
first  the  style  of  the  old  and  then  that  of  the  new. 

Edmer,t  a venerable  priest,  in  his  works  describes  the 

* “ Lapidibus  transmarinis.” — Gervase  doubtless  here  alludes  to  the 
celebrated  Caen  stone,  with  which,  so  many  of  our  Norman  edifices  were 
constructed.  It  is  procured  at  St.  Germain  de  Blancherbe,  a village 
about  a mile  from  Caen,  on  the  road  to  Baveux  and  at  Allemagne,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Orne.  Stone  of  the  finest  quality  is  found  in 
strata  of  different  thicknesses  at  the  depth  of  about  sixty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  If  worked  much  lower,  it  ceases  to  be  good. 
It  is  brought  up  in  square  blocks  about  nine  feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
thick,  by  means  of  vertical  wheels  placed  at  the  mouths  of  the  pits. 
When  first  dug  from  the  quarry,  its  colour  is  a pure  and  glossy  white, 
and  its  texture  very  soft,  but  as  it  hardens,  it  takes  a browner  hue  and 
loses  its  lustre. 

t Edmer,  monk  and  chaunter  of  this  church  ; abbot  of  St.  Albans  ; 
prior  of  Christchurch  ; and  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  ; a faithful  and 
trusty  companion  of  Anselm  in  all  his  troubles — concerning  whose 
affairs  he  wrote  a J realise.  lie  was  also  the  author  of  a History  of  En- 
gland ; some  Historical  Collections  and  various  Miscellaneous  Tracts. 
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old  church  as  built  after  the  Roman  manner,  which  arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  when  he  came  to  the  see,  finding  burnt, 
utterly  destroyed.  We  read  that  Christchurch  was  thrice 
consumed.  First,  when  the  blessed  martyr,  Elphege  was 
taken  by  the  Danes  and  crowned  with  martyrdom.  Secondly, 
when  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  Caen,  received  the  archiepiscopacy 
of  Canterbury  to  rule  over  the  church.  Thirdly,  in  the  time 
of  archbishop  Richard* * * §  and  prior  Odo.f  This  last,  indeed, 
we  did  not  read  of ; but  what  is  more  miserable,  beheld  with 
our  eyes.  Now  will  I submit  the  description  of  the  ancient 
church  as  Edmer  describes  it. 

“ The  venerable  Odo X had  translated  the  body  of  the 
blessed  Wilfred, § bishop  of  York,  being  removed  from 


* Richard,  first  monk  and  then  prior  of  Dover — elected  archbishop 
by  the  monks,  but  opposed  by  the  king,  who  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
acquiesce.  He  steered  through  the  troublesome  parts  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  second,  with  extreme  caution,  and  died  at  Hailing,  1 184. 

t Prior  Odo  elected  during  a’Becket’s  banishment,  was  made  abbot 
of  Battle,  1174  or  1175,  he  was  much  commended  for  his  virtue  and 
eminent  learning ; he  died  1199. 

X Odo  was  of  Danish  extraction,  he  was  translated  from  Wilton  to 
Canterbury  in  941,  he  published  the  Constitutions  which  bear  his  name 
and  repaired  the  church,  he  died  958. 

§ Saint  Wilfrid  was  born  in  Northumberland  about  634.  He  was 
educated  in  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarn,  after  which  he  studied  the 
Roman  discipline  at  Canterbury,  and  crossing  the  seas  with  Benedict 
Biscop,  resided  a year  at  Lyons,  and  then  visited  Rome.  On  his  return 
to  Lyons,  he  received  the  tonsure  from  St.  Delphinus  the  archbishop, 
and  in  658  revisited  England.  In  663  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Agil- 
bert,  in  the  monastery  of  Rippon,  which  he  had  founded  on  land  granted 
him  by  Alefrid,  king  of  the  Deiri.  In  664  he  assisted  at  a conference 
for  deciding  the  time  for  keeping  Easter,  held  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Hilda.  In  669  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  inducted  Wil- 
frid to  the  see  of  York.  It  being  proposed  to  divide  his  bishopric,  he 
appealed  to  the  pope,  and  embarked  for  Rome,  but  was  driven  to  the 
coast  of  Friesland,  where  he  converted  many  idolaters.  The  following 
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3Hf)ipun  to  Canterbury,  and,  as  he  himself  writes,  had 
decently  placed  it  in  a more  worthy  receptacle,  that  is  in  the 
high  altar  which  had  been  constructed  of  rough  stones  and 
cement  in  the  part  of  the  wall  contiguous  to  the  eastern 
presbytery.  For  the  church  itself  (I  request  that  whatever 
I may  say  by  way  of  digression  may  be  received  with 
patience),  as  Bede* *  relates  in  his  histories,  was  built  in  the 
style  of  the  Romans, f and  excellently  constructed,  in  some 


year  he  visited  Rome,  and  assisted  at  the  great  Lateran  council  in  680. 
On  his  return  he  was  imprisoned,  but  soon  released;  and  in  703  was  a 
third  time  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  on  the  same  errand  : his  accusers  ap- 
peared against  him,  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  He  died  at 
Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  24th  April,  709  : was  buried  at  St. 
Peter’s  Rippon,  and  translated  to  Canterbury  in  957  by  Odo. 

* The  venerable  Bede  was  born  672,  at  Wearmouth,  and  was  ordain- 
ed deacon  at  nineteen, — priest  at  thirty.  In  731,  he  published  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  the  foundation  of  our  early  history.  He  died  in 
his  convent  at  Jarrow,  aged  sixty-three,  in  735  ; regretted  by  all  the 
illustrious  men  of  his  age,  being  equally  commendable  for  his  modesty, 
learning  and  piety.  His  time  was  passed  in  prater  and  study,  believing 
that  the  first  duty  of  a religious  man  is  to  render  his  life  useful  to  the 
world.  Leland  calls  him  the#glory  and  most  illustrious  ornament  of 
the  English  nation.  His  style  is  neither  pure  nor  elegant,  but  is  clear 
and  natural.  Besides  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  we  have  about  twenty- 
four  Treatises  on  Religious  and  Philosophic  Subjects.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  one  lately  published  by  Dr.  Giles,  who  is  also  the  author 
of  an  excellent  translation. 

f “ Opus  Romanum.”— -The  missionaries  from  Rome,  sent  to  teach 
the  Christian  faith,  generally  brought  with  them  their  builders,  to 
direct  the  construction  of  the  churches  which  they  made  their  con- 
verts erect.  Ecclesiastical  historians  all  concur  in  asserting  that  the 
first  churches  were  built  in  the  Roman  style.  Its  chief  characteristics  are 
as  follows. — The  base  of  the  column  rounded  at  the  summit,  squared  at 
the  sides.  The  shafts  tapered  sometimes,  but  generally  are  cylindrical, 
made  of  greater  circumference  when  small  materials  are  used  in 
their  construction,  forming  cases  of  squared  stone  filled  in  with  a core  of 
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manner  in  imitation  of  the  church  of  the  blessed  Peter,  the 


rubble  ; when  more  compact  materials  are  used,  so  slender  as  to  re- 
semble a rope  descending  from  the  cornice ; sometimes  with  bands,  at 
others  without ; when  supporting  arches  under  a pediment  they  follow  its 
slope  ; when  of  large  dimensions  supporting  a great  weight  as  in  a nave, 
they  are  generally  single  ; when  used  on  a small  scale,  or  against  walls  and 
piers,  they  have  smaller  shafts  attached,  or  are  doubled  and  quadrupled,  in 
the  bevelled  jambs  of  porches  and  windows  they  are  numerous  and 
slender;  each  pair  supporting  their  own  peculiar  arch;  in  pulpits, 
porches,  and  tombs  they  are  seen  of  small  dimensions,  resting  on  the 
backs  of  monsters ; they  are  also  occasionally  polygonal,  fluted, 
reeded,  formed  of  ribbons,  or  basket  work,  twisted  together  spirally, 
perpendicularly,  or  in  zigzag.  The  capitals  are  sometimes  rude  imitations 
of  the  Doric,  Corinthian,  or  Composite,  and  at  others  formed  of  mon- 
sters, spear  heads,  foliage  or  scroll  work,  inverted  cones  with  the  four 
sides  flattened,  and  animated  beings  of  all  sorts.  The  columns  generally 
carry  on  their  capitals  a clumsy  piece  of  architrave,  on  which  vests  the 
impost  of  an  arch.  The  external  walls  have  their  surface  divided  into 
recessed  pannels,  and  their  corners  or  angles  strengthened  by  a slight 
buttress  which  grows  or  falls  into  the  corbel  table,  marking  every 
new  floor.  The  buttresses  shallow,  broad,  shelving  upwards  in  regular 
breaks.  The  arches  in  general  round  headed,  occasionally  flattened  or  with 
two  sloping  sides  meeting  at  an  angle,  alternating  with  round,  horse- 
shoe, trefoil,  and  pointed  are  also  to  be  met  with  ; two,  three,  or  more 
are  seen  sometimes  included  in  a larger  one ; they  vary  in  sizes  and  pro- 
portions, and  are  often  used  for  purely  ornamental  purposes.  The  string' 
courses  offer  but  little  ornament  except  in  their  backets.  The  principal 
entrance  forms  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  front  of  these  churches, 
adorned  with  bassi  relievi,  sculpture,  &c.  The  doors  are  generally  three 
in  front  and  a few  are  divided  by  a single  pillar.  The  windows  are  narrow 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  or  mere  loop-holes.  Examples  are  seen 
divided  by  a column  with  two  round  arches,  a wide  square  aperture  divi- 
ded by  a column,  or  by  the  pillars,  the  centre  arch  rising  above  the  rest. 
The  Catherine-wheel  windows  are  frequently  very  rich.  Pinnacles  are 
seen  only  at  the  angles.  The  plans  do  not  resemble  the  oblong  square 
of  the  basilica  nor  the  cross  of  the  Greek  church,  but  are  a compound 
of  both  ; tne  nave  is  lengthened  so  as  to  make  it  more  resemble  the 
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prince  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  the  most  sacred  relics  aro 
frequented  by  the  veneration  of  the  whole  world.  Moreover 
•another  altar  was  placed  at  a proper  distance  in  front  of  the 
aforesaid,  dedicated  in  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
where  the  divine  mysteries  were  daily  celebrated  ; in  which 
altar  the  blessed  Elphege  devoutly  deposited  the  head  of 
Saint  Swithun,* *  which  he  having  transferred,  carried  with  him 
from  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  with  many  relics  of  Saints.  To  these  altars 
there  was  an  ascent  by  some  steps  from  the  choir  of  singers, 
which  the  Romans  call  the  crypt  or  confession.  It  was 
constructed  under  ground,  in  the  manner  of  the  Confessionf 


true  cross;  the  centre  of  the  transept  is  generally  occupied  by  a pier 
externally.  The  aisles  are  narrow,  with  a gallery  over  for  the  women, 
and  occasionally  double,  sometimes  wanting.  The  side  aisles  are 
groined.  The  ceiling  is  formed  of  thin  planks  nailed  to  the  under 
side  of  joists  framed  into  the  tye-bearns  painted  with  gold  stars  on  a 
blue  ground.  The  east  end  is  usually  terminated  by  a semicircular 
or  angular  apsis.  The  aisles,  transepts,  and  side  walls  have  occasionally 
similar  appendages.  An  octagonal  cupola  is  seen  over  the  junction  of 
the  nave,  and  transepts,  and  a gable  roof,  with  square  or  round  steeples 
crowns  the  whole.  Such  was  the  style  of  the  glorious  choir  of  Conrad , 
and  which  was  also  practised  at  the  same  time  throughout  Italy,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  over  the  whole  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

* Saint  Swithun  was  dean  of  the  monastery  of  Winchester  and  chap- 
lain to  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  which  capacity  he  signed  a 
Charter  to  the  abbey  of  Croyland  in  833.  He  was  promoted  to  the  bi- 
shoprick  of  Winchester  by  his  pupil  Ethehvalf,  Egbert’s  son.  He  died 
July  2,  862,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard — his  remains  were 
translated  to  the  church  in  964. 

f “Confessionis  Sancti  Petut.” — Under  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter’s 
is  the  tomb  of  that  Apostle,  formerly  called  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter. 
The  descent  is  to  the  west  of  the  altar,  where  a large  open  space  leaves 
room  for  a double  flight  of  steps,  and  for  an  area  before  two  brass  fol- 
ding doors  that  admit  into  a vault,  whose  grated  floor  is  directly  over 
the  tomb.  The  rails  that  surround  this  space  above,  are  adorned  with 
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of  St.  Peter,  the  vault  of  which  rose  so  high  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  reach  the  places  above,  except  by  several  steps. 
This  had  an  altar  to  the  west,  which,  as  antiquity  acknow- 
ledged, contained  the  head  of  the  blessed  Furseus.* *  One 
way  truly  which,  tending  to  the  west,  the  curvature  of  the 
crypt  itself  contained,  led  to  the  resting  place  of  the  blessed 
Dunstan,  which  was  separated  from  the  crypt  itself  by  a 
strong  wall.  For  the.  most  holy  father  himself  lay  buried 
before  the  steps,  very  deep  in  the  ground,  a tomb  being 
raised  above  him  in  manner  of  a pyramid  ->a  grand  and 


one  hundred  and  twelve  bronze  cornucopise,  which  serve  as  supporters 
to  as  many  silver  lamps  that  burn  perpetually  in  honour  of  the  Apostle. 
The  staircase  with  its  balustrade,  the  little  area  and  the  walls  around, 
are  all  lined  with  alabaster;  verde  antico,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  kinds 
of  the  most  beautiful  marble.  The  pavement  of  the  area  is  on  a level 
with  the  Sacre  grotte,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  church  built 
by  Constantine,  the  pavement  of  which  was  respected  and  preserved 
with  all  possible  care  during  the  demolition  of  the  old,  and  construction 
of  the  new  Basilica.  In  ancient  times,  the  palls  of  patriarchs,  arch- 
bishops, and  some  bishops  were  sent  to  this  Confession  to  be  consecra- 
ted, which  was  performed  by  letting  the  palls  down  through  a hole  in 
the  pavement,  and  after  remaining  a short  time,  as  was  supposed,  in 
contact  with  the  body  of  the  Saint,  they  were  drawn  up  again  and 
blessed  with  many  pious  ceremonies  by  the  supreme  pontiff.  A consi- 
derable fee  exacted  on  these  occasions,  no  doubt  formed  an  important 
part  of  these  pious  ceremonies. 

* Saint  Fursey,  son  of  Fintan,  an  Irish  petty  prince,  was  abbot  of  a 
monastery  he  had  founded  near  the  church  of  Kilfursa,  in  the  diocese  of 
Tuam.  Travelling  into  England,  he,  aided  by  king  Sigebert,  founded 
the  abbey  of  Cnobbersburg,  now  Bing  castle,  in  Suffolk.  Being 
driven  thence  by  king  Penda,  he  retired  to  France,  and  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Clovis  II,,  and  Erconwald,  Maire  du  Palais,  was  enabled  to 
build  the  monastery  of  Lagny,  six  leagues  from  Paris  on  the  Marne.  The 
bishop  of  Paris  made  him  vicar  of  his  diocese.  He  died  in  650,  at 
Eroheins,  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  while  he  was  building  another  mo- 
nastery at  I’eronne,  where  his  relics  were  preserved  till  the  revolution. 
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sublime  structure,  having  the  matutinal  altar*  at  the  head  of 
the  Saint. 

Thence  the  choir  of  the  singers  extended  westwards  to- 
Wards  the  nave  of  the  church,  shut  off  by  a proper  construc- 
tion from  the  bustle  of  the  crowd.  At  about  half  the  length 
of  the  nave  itself  were  two  towers  projecting  beyond  the 
aisles  of  the  church.  Of  these,  the  one  towards  the  south 
had  in  the  midst  an  altar,  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  blessed 
pope  Gregory, f and  in  the  side,  the  chief  entrance  of  the 
church,  which  of  old  time  and  even  now  is  called  by  the 
English  £butf)tlttr£.+  Which  entrance  in  the  laws  of  the 


* “Altare  Matutinale.” — The  altar  on  which  the  first  mass  for  the 
day  was  celebrated. 

t Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  born  at  Rome  about  5-10.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  the  civil  law, 
and  the  canons  of  the  church.  In  574,  the  emperor  Justin  the  younger 
made  him  Praetor  of  Rome.  He  built  and  endowed  six  monasteries  in 
Sicily,  and  a seventh  at  Rome,  now  possessed  by  the  order  of  C'atiialdoli 
Pope  Pelagius  II.,  accredited  him  as  his  Nuncio  to  Constantinople.  On 
the  3rd  of  September,  590,  he  was  consecrated  pope,  soon  after  which,  he 
dispatched  St.  Augustine  prior  of  his  monastery,  and  several  monks  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Angles,  which  he  himself  before  his  election, 
ardently  desired  to  accomplish ; after  which,  at  St.  Augustine’s  request, 
he  sent  Mellitus,  Justus,  Paulinus,  and  Rufinianus,  to  his  assistance. 
In  600,  he  wrote  king  Ethelbert  a letter  of  congratulation  accompanied  by 
many  noble  presents.  The  same  year  he  conferred  the  archiepiscopal  pall 
on  St.  Augustine,  with  authority  to  ordain  twelve  bishops.  He  died  12th 
Mar.  604,  aged  sixty-four,  after  having  governed  the  church  thirteen 
years,  six  months,  ten  days. 

| Suthdurk,  i.e.  the  south  door  of  the  church,  it  was  the  place  where 
canonical  purgation  w'as  performed  ; that  is,  where  the  fact  charged 
upon  a person  could  not  be  proved  by  sufficient  evidence,  and  the  par- 
ty accused  came  to  the  south  door  of  the  church,  and  there  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people,  made  oath  that  he  was  innocent ; and  plaints,  &c., 
were  anciently  determined  at  the  south  door,  for  which  reason  large 
porches  were  built  at  that  door  of  churches. 
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ancient  kings  is  often  expressed  by  its  own  name.  In  which 
also  it  is  determined  that  all  the  complaints  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  which  are  not  able  to  be  legally  settled  in  the 
hundreds  and  counties,  by  one  or  more,  or  in  the  king’s 
court,  should  in  that  very  place  be  terminated  by  lot  as  in 
the  court  of  the  supreme  king. 

“But  the  other  tower  was  built  on  the  north  side,  in  honour 
of  the  blessed  Martin,*  having  opposite  to  it,  cloisters,  in  which 
the  monks  were  wont  to  walk  up  and  down.  And  as  in 
the  other,  forensic  litigations*  and  secular  pleadings  were 
carried  on,  so  in  this,  the  younger  brethren  were  instructed 
by  turns  night  and  day  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  offices* 
The  end  of  the  church  was  adorned  with  the  oratory  of  the 
blessed  Mary,  the  mother  of  God.  The  structure  of  which, 
was  such,  that  the  only  access  was  by  some  steps.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  which  was  an  altar,  consecrated  in  honour  of 
the  Lord  himself,  and  it  had  enclosed  writhin  it  the  head  of  the 
blessed  virgin  Austroberta.  When  the  priest  performed  the 
divine  offices  at  this  altar,  he  had  his  face  turned  to  the  east 
towards  the  people  who  stood  below ; but  behind  him  to  the 
west  the  pontifical  chair  constructed  in  a handsome  manner 
of  great  stones  and  cement,  and  at  some  distance  from  our 
Lord’s  table,  so  as  to  be  contiguous  to  the  wall  of  the  church, 
which  wras  the  boundary  of  the  temple  all  round.  This  was 
the  position  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  which  I have 
here  described  in  a few  words,  to  the  end  that  when  the  men 


* Saint  Martin  of  Tours  was  a native  of  Sabaria,  in  Lower  Hungary, 
and  was  born  about  316.  His  father  was  a military  tribune  in  the 
Roman  army.  At  fifteen  he  took  the  military  oath  among  the  cavalry, 
but  quitted  the  service,  and  soon  after  repaired  to  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Poictiers.  In  371  he  was  chosen  third  bishop  of  Tours,  and  conse- 
crated July  3rd,  after  which  he  retired  to  Marmoutier,  the  most  ancient 
abhey  in  France,  belonging  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  He 
visited  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.,  and  died  8th  November, 
probably  397. 
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of  this  and  future  ages  may  read  the  things  written  by  the 
ancients  concerning  this,  and  do  not  find  it  according  to  their 
account,  they  may  know  that  those  old  buildings  had  passed 
away,  and  that  all  these  are  new.  Since  after  the  innumer- 
able persecutions  which  the  church  hath  undergone,  both 
internally  and  externally,  by  the  hidden  but  just  judgment 
of  God,  it  was  in  our  days  consumed  by  fire,  and  with  all  its 
ornaments  and  instruments  almost  reduced  to  nothing.  But 
these  things  being  accomplished  by  the  dispensation  of  God, 
a few  years  after,  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Caen, 
a great  and  prudent  man,  filled  the  archepiscopacy  of  this 
church,  and  being  about  to  construct  all  things  anew,  he  de- 
stroyed the  relics  of  the  fire  from  the  foundations.  The  bodies, 
therefore,  of  the  chief  fathers,  St.  Dunstan  and  St.  Elphege, 
being  raised,  and  those  of  the  other  Saints  by  whose  patro- 
nage the  place  was  glorified  and  defended,  when  the  altars, 
which  we  have  named  above,  were  removed,  all  the  holy 
things  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  authority  of  the  holy 
fathers  had  accumulated,  were  found  to  be  in  them  without 
diminution. 

“ That  these  things  were  so,  I am  able  to  confess  without 
any  ambiguity,  because,  that  I beheld  all  things  when  they 
were  done  with  my  own  eyes,  and  by  more  diligent  study  I 
have  committed  to  a tenacious  memory.” 

[Thus  far  Edrner,  but  what  preceded  and  follows,  Gervase 
describes  in  his  own  style.] 

Firstly,  therefore,  I shall  in  brief  describe  the  work  of 
Lanfranc,  beginning  from  the  great  tower,  not  because  the 
whole  church  was  destroyed  from  it,  but  because  some  part 
of  it  was  changed  into  another  stjde.  The  tower,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  church,  was  supported  on  great  pillars,  like 
a centre  in  the  middle  of  a circle.  This  had  on  its  battle- 
ment a gilt  cherubim.  From  this,  westwards  is  the  nave  of 
the  church,  supported  on  eight  pillars  on  each  side : two 
lofty  towers  with  gilt  pinnacles  terminate  this  nave.  In  the 
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middle  of  this  church  hangs  a gilt  crown.  The  pulpit*  in 
some  manner  separates  the  aforesaid  tower  from  the  nave, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  nave  has  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross 
in  its  centre.  Above  the  pulpit  was  a beam  placed  across 
the  church  which  supported  a great  cross,  and  two  cherubim 
and  the  images  of  the  Holy  Mary  and  Saint  John  the 
Apostle.  In  the  northern  aisle  was  the  oratory  and  altar  of 
the  Holy  Mary.  We  wailed  in  this  nave  as  has  been 
stated  above,  for  five  years  after  the  fire.  The  afore- 
said great  tower  had  on  each  side  a northern  and  a southern 
cross,  each  of  which  had  a strong  pillar  in  the  middle  which 
sustained  the  vaulting  springing  from  the  walls  in  three  of 
its  parts.  The  description  of  all  of  these  is  the  same.  The 
southern  cross  supported  the  organf  above  the  vault : above 
and  below  the  vault  a chapel  projected  to  the  east.  In  the 
lower  part  was  the  altar  of  St.  Michael ; in  the  upper  part, 
the  altar  of  all  Saints.  Before  the  altar  of  St.  Michael  to 
the  south,  archbishop  Feologildusj:  was  buried;  but  to  the 
north,  the  holy  virgin  Siburgis,  whom  St.  Dunstan  caused  to 
be  buried  in  the  church  on  account  of  her  sanctity.  The 
space  between  this  chapel§  and  the  choir  is  divided  into  two, 
with  a few  steps  by  which  was  the  descent  to  the  crypt,  and 


* Pulpitum — so  called  because  placed  in  public,  that  he  who  stood 
therein  might  be  seen  by  all. 

+ On g ana. — The  organ  blown  by  bellows  is  an  improvement  on  the 
hydraulic  organ  of  the  ancients;  but  at  what  period  or  by  whom  made 
is  unknown.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  organs  were  first  introduced 
into  the  service  of  the  church  by  pope  Vitalian  in  the  year  C66.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  they  had  become  pretty  general  over 
Europe. 

t Archbishop  Feologildus  was  an  abbot  who  sat  but  three  months 
and  died  830. 

5 Porticus — in  our  author  evidently  refers  not  to  the  church  or 
vestibule,  but  to  the  chapels  dedicated  to  various  Saints,  as  is  shown  on 
the  plan. 
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with  several  steps  by  which  was  the  ascent  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  church.  The  north  cross  had  in  like  manner  two 
chapels.  In  the  upper  was  the  altar  of  St.  Blaize  ;* * * §  in  the 
lower,  that  of  Saint  Benedict.f  In  the  lower,  to  the  right  on 
entering,  the  archbishop  William]:  is  buried,  who  in  great 
glory  dedicated  Christchurch  as  I describe  it.  He  also 
founded  the  church  of  St.  Martin  for  the  monks  of  Doura. 
To  the  left,  lies  archbishop  Ralph, § the  predecessor  of  William, 
who,  although  he  was  prudent  in  wisdom  and  renowned  for 
eloquence,  nevertheless  pope  Calixtus,jj  in  contempt  of  him 


* Saint  Blaize,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  America,  suffered  matryrdomin 
the  persecution  «f  Licinius,  a.d.  316.  In  the  holy  wars,  his  relics  were 
dispersed  over  the  west,  and  his  veneration  propagated  by  many  mira- 
culous cures,  especially  of  sore  throats ! The  iron  combs  with  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  tormented,  probably  induced  the  wool-combers 
to  select  him  as  their  patron. 

f Saint  Benedict,  a native  of  Norcia,  in  Umbria,  was  born  about  -480, 
and  when  very  young,  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Sublacum.  Some  time 
after,  the  monks  of  Vicovara  chose  him  for  their  abbot,  but  their  ideas 
of  a monastic  state  not  agreeing  with  his,  he  returned  to  Sublacum, 
where  he  built  twelve  monasteries,  placing  in  each  twelve  monks  and  a 
superior.  In  529  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of 
Monte  Cassino,  on  the  site  of  a heathen  te  mple.  He  also  compiled  a 
monastic  rule,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  for  some  time  by  all  the 
monks  of  the  west.  lie  died  Saturday,  25th  March,  probably  a.d.  543, 
aged  63. 

t Archbishop  William  Corboil,  a secular,  elected  by  the  bishops  at  a 
convention  or  parliament  called  at  Gloucester,  1123.  He  sat  thirteen 
years  and  nine  months. 

§ Archbishop  Ralph,  a monk  of  Caen,  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
Rochester  1108,  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  1114.  He  visited 
Rome  to  complain  of  the  king  ,•  but  being  unsuccessful,  returned  after 
an  absence  of  five  or  six  years.  He  died  1 122. 

||  Calixtus  II.  (Guy  of  Burgundy),  elected  archbishop  of  Vienne 
1088  : was  elected  pope,  at  Clugny,  1st.  February,  1119,  on  account  of 
his  virtues,  talents,  and  high  birth.  His  legates  terminated  the  long 
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raised  and  consecrated* * * * §  Turstan  of  York  to  the  archiepisco- 
pacy,  and  Hugof  to  be  abbot  of  Christ  church.  In  the  same 
porch,  before  the  altar  to  the  right,  lies  EgelnothusJ  the  arch- 
bishop ; to  the  left,  Vulfelmus.§  Behind  the  altar  to  the 
right  Adelmus  ;||  to  the  left,  Chelnothus.**  The  aforesaid 
chapel  is  adorned  in  these  parts.  The  space  between  the 


struggle  between  the  popes  and  emperors  respecting  the  rights  of  inves- 
titure at  the  diet  of  Wurtzburgh,  23rd  September,  1 122.  At  the 
council  of  Rheims  he  mediated  between  Henry,  king  of  England,  and 
Louis  le  Gros,  king  of  France.  He  held  the  first  Lateran  council  when 
it  was  determined  to  assist  the  Christians  of  Asia.  He  restored  peace 
in  the  church,  repaired  some  monuments,  constructed  aqueducts  at 
Rome,  and  adorned  old  St.  Peters.  He  died  12th  December,  1124. 

* Turstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  elected  15th  August,  1114;  con- 
secrated 19th  October,  1116.  Died  1st  January,  1139.  The  bull  of 
pope  Honorious,  exempting  the  church  of  York  from  the  subjection  of 
Canterbury,  addressed  to  archbishop  “ Thurstine,”  may  be  seen  in  Dug- 
dale.  {Monas  Anglic.  Vol.  vi  p.  11/8.)  He  founded  the  Benedic- 
tine nunnery  of  Clementhorpe,  about  1130,  close  to  York. 

f Abbot  Hugo  Floric,  elected  1091.  Governed  St.  Augustine’s 
with  great  credit,  and  procured  from  king  Henry  many  additional  pri- 
vileges. He  died  in  1124. 

X Archbishop  Egelnothus  had  been  dean  of  this  church  : he  was  con- 
secrated 1020.  Fie  possessed  great  influence  over  king  Canute,  which 
he  used  to  the  advantage  of  this  church,  having  it  is  said,  completely 
finished,  and  repaired  it  after  the  injuries  it  received  from  the  Danes 
He  died  1038. 

§ Archbishop  Vulfelmus  was  translated  from  Wells  in  927  or  928.  He 
governed  the  church  with  great  applause  thirteen  years,  and  died  in 
941. 

||  Archbishop  Adelmus  was  nominated  bishop  of  Wells  in  905,  made 
archbishop  in  924,  and  died  927  or  928. 

**  Archbishop  Chelnothus  had  been  dean  of  this  church  : was  conse- 
crated S29.  He  introduced  secular  priests  into  the  church.  About  the 
twentieth  year  of  this  archbishop,  the  Danes  began  those  ravages  by 
which  Canterbury  was  depopulated  and  the  church  plundered.  He 
(lied  870. 
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clmpel  and  the  choir  is  divided  into  two,  to  wit,  by  steps 
which  descend  into  the  crypt,  and  by  the  ascending  steps 
which  lead  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  church.  Between 
this  space  and  the  aforesaid  chapel  the  wall  is  solid,  before 
which  the  body  of  that  glorious  companion  of  martyrs  and  guest 
of  apostles,  to  wit  Saint  Thomas,*  fell  dead  beneath  the 
swords  of  furious  men,  but  transmitted  his  spirit  unconquered 
to  the  eternal  kingdom,  quickly  to  be  crowned  with  glory 
andhonour  in  heaven.  This  place  of  the  martyrdom  was 
opposite  the  door  of  the  cloisters  by  which  these  four  diabo- 
lical chancellors  entered,  that  they  might  fabricate  the  seal 
placed  between  the  hammer  and  anvil,  of  the  authentic  pri- 
vilege of  martyrs,  that  is,  that  they  might  decorate  the  head 
of  Saint  Thomas,  prostrate  between  the  pavement  and  their 
swords,  with  the  stamp  of  the  supreme  king,  to  wit,  with 
the  palm  of  martydom.  But  that  pillar  which  stood  in  the 


• Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  born  in  London  of  honourable 
parents  in  1 1 17.  His  father  placed  him  in  a monastery  of  regular  ca- 
nons, and  after  his  decease  in  1 13S  he  continued  his  studies  in  London 
till  the  age  of  21.  He  then  visited  Oxford  and  Paris,  studying  diligently 
canon  law  and  other  branches  of  literature.  The  bishop  of  Worcester 
presented  him  to  the  church  of  Shoram,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  to 
that  of  Bratfield.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  canon  law  at 
Bologna  and  Auxerre.  On  his  return  archbishop  Theodore  ordained 
him  deacon,  and  nominated  him  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  : he  also 
sent  him  several  times  to  Rome  on  important  errands.  In  1157  king 
Henry  made  him  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  he  was  elected 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  eve  of  Whitsunday  1162.  Being 
violently  opposed  to  the  king  in  the  matter  of  customs , he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  went  to  Sens,  in  France,  where  the  pope  then 
was,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  opposition.  He  resided  seven  years  at 
Pontigni,  a Cistercian  abbey,  whence  he  was  recalled  by  king  Henry  ; 
but  continuing  his  arrogant  and  factious  conduct,  the  king  expressed 
a wish  that  his  friends  would  rid  him  of  this  troublesome  prelate,  where- 
upon four  of  his  knights  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and  on  Tuesday* 
29th  December,  1 1 7D,  slew  him  before  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict. 
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middle  of  this  cross,  and  the  vault  resting  thereon,  in  process 
of  time,  were  demolished  for  reverence  to  the  martyrs,  and 
that  the  altar  raised  in  the  place  of  martyrdom  might  be  seen 
in  a larger  space ; but  in  the  circuit  at  the  height  of  the 
aforesaid  arch  a way  was  made,  from  which  the  palls  and 
hangings  might  be  suspended,  from  this  cross  into  the  tower; 
from  the  tower  into  the  choir  was  an  ascent  by  several  steps, 
but  a descent  from  the  tower  through  the  new  door  into  the 
southern  cross : likewise  there  was  a descent  into  the  nave 
through  two  folding  doors.  Thus  far  concerning  Lanfranc’s 
church ; but  now  we  come  to  the  choir  about  to  be  described 
lest  its  memory  should  be  blotted  out. 

I have  glanced  at,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  church  which 
was  constructed  by  Lanfranc,  to  wit,  the  nave,  crosses,  towers, 
and  their  contents;  and  so  much  the  briefer,  because  the 
view  of  it  will  more  efficiently  explain  than  the  description. 
But  you  know,  good  reader,  that  1 have  not  seen  Lanfranc’s 
choir,  nor  found  it  described  by  any  one.  Edmer,  indeed, 
described  the  old  church,  which, * as  I said  before,  Lanfranc 
constructed  in  the  Roman  manner.  He  made,  indeed,  men- 
tion concerning  Lanfranc’s  work,  which  succeeded  that  old 
one,  and  of  the  choir  of  Conrad, f made  in  the  time  of  St. 


* The  choir  built  by  Lanfranc,  however,  was  greatly  embellished 
after  that  prelate's  death  in  1089,  during  the  time  Anselm  held  the  see 
— when  prior  Ernulph  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
works,  and  after  him  Conrad.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  of  these 
priors  nearly  demolished  the  choir,  and  that  the  latter  entirely  rebuilt 
it,  which  seems  doubtful.  Conrad  commenced  the  repairs  of  the  choir 
in  1107,  and  terminated  it  seven  years  afterwards. 

f Prior  Conrad,  a monk  and  sacristan  of  this  church.  He  was  con- 
fessor to  Henry  I.,  after  which,  in  1126,  he  was  removed  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Bennet  of  Holme,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  carried  on 
and  completed  the  building  began  by  Anselm,  a work  so  magnificent 
and  beautiful  that  Malmesbury  says  nothing  comparable  to  it  was  to  be 
seen  in  England,  whether  we  make  our  observations  on  the  transparency 
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Anselm,  who  succeeded  Lanfranc,  but  does  not  describe 
them.  Since  then,  the  aforesaid  gloriously-tinished  choir  of 
Conrad,  in  our  times,  was  miserably  consumed  by  fire,  lest 
the  memory  of  so  illustrious  a man  and  so  distinguished  a 
work  should  be  blotted  out,  the  style,  though  simple  and 
insipid,  is  to  be  applied  to  its  description.  Nor  was  it  our 
intent  to  write  the  composition  of  stones  ; but  because  I could 
not  fully  describe  the  tombs  of  the  Saints  and  their  burial 
places  which  were  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  church, 
unless  I should  first  describe  in  some  manner  the  places 
themselves  in  which  they  were  deposited,  Eadmer,  having 
seen  and  described,  assisting  me.  From  the  aforesaid  great 
tower,  which,  as  was  above  mentioned,  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  church,  you  went  forward  towards  the 
east.  The  eastern  pillars  of  the  tower  projected  from  the 
solid  wall,  and  were  formed  in  the  fashion  of  semicolumns. 
Then  there  were  nine,  in  order  and  line  on  each  side  of  the 


of  the  glass  windows,  the  brightness  of  the  marble  pavement  below,  or 
the  admirable  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  paintings  which  drew  the  eyes 
of  all  beholders  to  the  roof  above.  He  died,  at  St.  Bennet  of  Holme, 
in  1127. 

* Saint  Anselm  was  born  of  noble  parentage  at  Aoust,  in  Piedmont, 
about  1033.  After  studying  three  years  in  Burgundy  and  France,  he 
went  into  Normandy  to  continue  them  under  Lanfranc,  prior  of  Bee, 
where  he  entered  the  monastic  state  at  the  age  of  27.  Three  years 
after,  Lanfranc,  being  made  abbot  of  St.  Stephens,  at  Caen,  Anselm 
was  chosen  prior,  and  in  1078  abbot  of  Bee.  After  the  death  of  Lan- 
franc in  1089,  William  Rufus  chose  Anslem  to  succeed  him,  and  he  was 
consecrated  4th  December,  1093;  but  being  obstinate  in  the  matter  of 
investitures,  he  left  Canterbury  1097  to  lay  his  cause  before  the  Pope. 
He  assisted  at  the  council  of  Bari  in  1098,  and  of  Rome  in  1099. 
Rufus  dying  in  1100,  Henry  I.  recalled  Anselm  ; but  the  question  of 
investitures  being  revived,  he  again  had  recourse  to  the  pope,  and  set  off 
for  Rome  in  1103.  The  matter  being  afterwards  compromised,  Anselm 
returned  to  England  in  1106.  He  died  21st  April,  1109,  aged  /6,  after 
filling  the  see  sixteen  years. 
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choir,  standing  one  after  another  at  equal  distances  apart. 
After  which  there  were  six  in  circuit,  placed  at  the  sweep 
from  the  ninth  at  the  south  to  the  ninth  at  the  north  side,  of 
which  the  two  last  somewhat  came  into  the  arc.  Above 
these  pillars,  both  those  on  a line  and  those  on  a sweep, 
arches  were  turned  from  pillar  to  pillar,  above  which  the 
solid  wall  was  divided  with  small  dark  windows.  This  wall, 
surrounding  the  choir  upon  that  circle  of  pillars,  united  into 
one  at  the  head  of  the  church,  above  which  wall  was  the  way 
which  is  called  triforium,  and  the  upper  windows.  This  was 
the  termination  of  the  inner  wall.  Above  this  was  the  roof, 
and  the  ceiling  decorated  with  fine  painting.  At  the  bases 
of  the  pillars  was  a wall  of  marble  slabs,  which 3 surrounding 
the  choir  and  presbytery,  divided  the  body  of  the  church 
from  the  sides*  which  are  called  aisles.  This  wall  contained 
the  choir  of  the  monks,  the  presbytery,  the  high  altar  con- 
secrated in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  altar  of  Saint 
Dunstan,  and  the  altar  of  Saint  Elphege,  with  their  holy 
bodies.  Above  the  aforesaid  wall,  in  its  circuit  behind  and 
opposite  the  altar,  was  the  patriarchal  chair,*  made  out  of 
one  stone,  in  which  the  archbishops  were  used  to  sit,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  church,  on  the  chief  festivals,  from 
the  solemnization  of  mass  to  the  consecration  of  the  sacra- 
ment. They  then  descended  to  the  altar  of  Christ  by  eight 
steps,  from  the  choir  to  the  presbytery  there  were  three 
steps,  from  the  pavement  of  the  presbytery  to  the  altar  three 
steps,  but  to  the  patriarchal  chair  eight  steps. 

* The  patriarchal  or  metropolitical  chair  of  grey  marble  is  in  three 
pieces,  and  not  as  Gervase  describes  in  one,  carved  in  pannels,  the  seat 
is  solid  from  the  pavement.  In  this,  the  Archbishop  is  placed  with 
much  ceremony  as  soon  after  the  election  as  may  conveniently  be,  the 
members  of  the  church  in  procession  attending.  This  solemnity  is 
called  his  enthronization,  and  puts  his  grace  in  formal  possession  of  the 
metropolitical  dignity,  with  the  authority  and  profits  thereto  appertain- 
ing. A similar  episcopal  chair  is  placed  under  the  absis  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Clement  at  Rome. 
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At  the  eastern  horns  of  the  altar  were  two  wooden  co- 
lumns, highly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  which  sup- 
ported a great  beam,  the  ends  of  which  beam  rested  on  the 
capitals  of  the  two  pillars.  This  beam,  placed  across 
the  church  decorated  with  gold,  supported  the  majesty  of 
the  Lord,  the  image  of  Saint  Dunstan  and  Saint  Elphege ; 
also  seven  shrines  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  and  filled 
with  the  relics  of  many  saints.  Between  the  columns  stood 
a cross  gilt,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  sixty  transparent 
crystals  in  a circle.  Under  this  altar  of  Christ  was  the  altar 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  crypt,  in  whose  honour  the 
whole  crypt  was  dedicated.  Which  crypt  was  laid  out  with 
the  same  spaces  and  turns  in  length  and  breadth  below  as 
the  choir  above.  In  the  middle  of  the  choir  hung  a gilt 
crown  supporting  twenty  wax  tapers.  This  was  the  state  of 
the  choir  and  presbytery.  The  outer  wall  of  the  aisles  was 
as  follows  : — Beginning  from  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
Thomas,  that  is  from  Lanfranc’s  cross,  in  a straight  line  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  upper  cross,  it  only  contained  three  win- 
dows. Opposite  the  fifth  pillar  of  the  choir,  and  receiving 
the  arch  from  it  and  directing  the  work  northward,  it  formed 
the  northern  cross.  The  fifth  and  seventh  pillar  determined 
the  breadth  of  the  cross,  for  the  wall  proceeding  from  the 
fifth  and  seventh  pillar  northward,  forming  two  chapels, 
completed  the  cross  in  its  eastern  part,  in  the  southern 
chapel  of  which  was  the  altar  of  Saint  Stephen,*  under 
which,  in  the  crypt,  was  the  altar  of  Saint  Nicolas  :f  in  the 


* St.  Stephen,  deacon  and  proto-martyr,  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Jews,  as  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nine  months  after  our 
Lord’s  crucifixion.  He  was  the  first  Saint  to  whose  memory  the  church 
consecrated  a festival,  celebrated  26th  December.  His  relics  were 
discovered  in  415,  in  some  land  which  was  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Gamaliel. 

f St.  Nicholas,  archbishop  of  Myra,  was  a native  of  Pataca,  in 
Lycia.  He  devoted  himself  to  a religious  life  in  the  monastery  of  Holy 
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northern  chapel  was  the  altar  of  Saint  Martin,  under  which, 
in  the  crypt,  was  the  altar  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen.  At  the 
altar  of  Saint  Martin  lay  two  archbishops,  Vulfrecl* * * * §  to  the 
right  and  Livingf  to  the  left.  There  were  likewise  two  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Stephen — Athelard^  to  the  left,  the  vene- 
rable Cuthbert§  to  the  right.  He  being  endowed  with  great 
wisdom,  obtained  free  burial  in  Christchurch  ; for  the  bodies 
not  only  of  the  archbishops,  but  of  all  dying  in  the  city 
from  the  time  of  Saint  Augustine,  were  wont  to  be  buried 
at  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul.  For  at  that 
time,  it  was  said,  that  the  city  was  not  for  the  dead  but  for 
the  living ; but  the  blessed  Cuthbert  grieving,  that  after  his 
death  he  should  be  separated  from  his  church,  and  from  the 
society  of  his  sons,  whom  in  his  life-time  he  loved  with  the 
continual  exercise  of  affection,  went  to  Rome  and  requested 
from  the  supreme  pontiff  free  burial  in  Christchurch,  He 


Sion,  near  Myra,  of  which  he  was  made  abbot.  He  died  in  342,  and 
his  relics  were  translated  to  Bari  in  1087,  and  deposited  in  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen.  lie  is  esteemed  the  patron  of  children,  because  he  ivas 
from  his  infancy  a model  of  innocence  and  virtue.  The  altars  and 
churches  every  where  erected  to  his  honour  testify  the  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Catholic  church. 

* Vulfred,  a monk  of  this  convent  and  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
was  elected  archbishop  in  803.  In  his  time  the  monks  built  themselves 
a cloister,  dormitory,  and  refectory.  He  died  in  829. 

f Living— translated  from  Wells  to  Canterbury  in  1012  or  1013.  He 
fled  on  Sweyn’s  invasion,  but  returned  under  Canute,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  contribute  to  repair  the  roof  burnt  by  the  Danes.  He  sat  about 
seven  years,  and  died  in  1020. 

I Athelard,  abbot  of  Malmesbury  and  bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
consecrated  in  /93.  He  held  a council  at  Cloveshoe  in  803.  William 
of  Malmesbury  gives  him  a character  superior  to  any  who  ever  held  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity.  He  died  in  806. 

§ Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  elected  archbishop  in  742.  He 
held  the  famous  synod  of  Cloveshoe  in  September,  747  ■ He  built  the 
church  of  John  the  Baptist,  near  the  cathedral,  and  died  in  758. 
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first,  by  the  will  of  God,  as  we  believe,  with  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  pontiff  and  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Eng^ 
land,  was  buried  in  Christchurch,  and  all  the  archbishops 
his  successors,  except  one  only,  named  Jambert.* * * § 

The  aforesaid  wall  proceeding  from  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Stephen  eastward,  had  a window  at  the  side  over  against  the 
high  altar ; then  there  was  a lofty  tower  placed,  as  it  were, 
out-side  the  aforesaid  wall,  which,  from  the  altar  of  Saint 
Andrew  which  was  in  it,  was  called  Saint  Andrew’s  tower, 
under  which,  in  the  crypt,  was  the  altar  of  the  Innocents. 

From  the  aforesaid  tower,  the  wall  advancing  a little  on 
the  sweep  and  opening  into  a window,  comes  to  the  next 
chapel  which  projected  eastwards  in  front  of  the  church,  it 
was  opposite  to  the  chair  of  the  archbishop  ; but  since  some 
things  are  to  be  said  concerning  the  contents  of  that  chapel, 
we  must  wait  a little  while  before  its  entrance  until  the 
southern  wall  is  carried  on  with  its  parts  to  the  door  of  the 
chapel. 

The  southern  wall,  therefore,  beginning  at  St.  Michael’s 
chapel  in  Lanfranc’s  cross,  reached  the  upper  cross  writh 
three  windows.  This  upper  cross  had,  like  the  other,  two 
chapels  in  its  eastern  part.  In  the  southern  chapel  was  the 
altar  of  Saint  Gregory,  were  lay  two  holy  archbishops,  Sain,t 
Bregewinf  to  the  south,  Saint  Pleg'mundJ  to  the  north  : 
under  this,  in  the  crypt,  was  the  altar  of  Saint  Ouen,§ 


* Jambert  was  elected  archbishop  in  762,  and  consecrated  at  Rome 
l>v  pope  Paul  763.  He  died  in  789. 

f Bregewin  was  elected  archbishop  by  the  convent  in  759,  in  regard 
of  his  singular  modesty  and  piety.  He  governed  very  laudably  three 
years,  and  died  in  762. 

X Plegmund  was  chosen  archbishop  on  the  recommendation  of  king 
Alfred  in  890,  and  consecrated  by  pope  Formosus  at  Rome  in  891.  He 
died  in  923. 

§ St.  Ouen,  born  about  609,  near  Soissons,  of  an  illustrious  family, 
was  made  keeper  of  the  seals  to  Dagobert,  and  elected  bishop  of  Rouen  in 
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archbishop  of  Rouen.  In  the  other  chapel  was  the  altar  of 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  where  lay  two  archbishops, 
Ethelgar* * * * §  to  the  right,  Elurict  to  the  left;  under  which,  in 
the  crypt,  was  the  altar  of  Saint  Paulinus,J  where  archbishop 
Siricus§  was  buried.  Before  the  altar  of  Saint  Ouen, 
in  the  middle  of  the  pavement,  was  the  altar  of  Saint 
Catheriiie.||  The  wall  proceeding  from  the  aforesaid  cross 


639.  He  assisted  in  644  at  the  council  of  Challon.  He  was  sent  to 
Cologne  to  negotiate  peace  between  the  Neustrians  and  Austrasians, 
and  died  at  Clichy,  24th  August,  683.  He  was  buried  at  Rouen,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which  took  the. name  of  St-  Ouen,  and  became  a 
celebrated  abbey. 

* Ethelgar,  a monk  of  Glastonbury  and  abbot  of  Hyde,  was  trans- 
lated from  the  see  of  Chichester  to  Canterbury  in  989,  after  an  archie- 
piscopate  of  one  year  and  three  months. 

f Eluric,  abbot  of  St,  Albans  and  bishop  of  Wilton,  was  elected  to 
this  see  Easter  Sunday,  995.  He  translated  great  part  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Saxon,  of  which  a part  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

X Paulinus  of  York  was  sent  by  St.  Gregory  to  the  assistance  of  St. 
Augustine  in  601.  He  was  ordained  bishop  by  Justus,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  625,  and  baptized  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  at  York, 
627,  who  being  slain  in  battle  633,  he  conducted  his  widow,  Ethelburge, 
daughter  of  Ethelbert,  into  Kent.  Honorius,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, appointed  him  bishop  of  Rochester  at  the  entreaty  of  king 
Eadbald.  He  died  10th  October,  644,  having  been  bishop  nineteen 
years. 

§ Siricus,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine’s  and  bishop  of  Wilton,  translated 
in  989.  He  died  in  994.  There  is  in  the  Cotton  library  an  account 
of  his  journey  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pall. 

H Saint  Catherine.  About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  some 
Christians  of  Egypt  found  a body  of  a woman  on  Mount  Sinai,  which 
they  deposited  in  the  neighbouring  monastery,  founded  by  St.  Helena 
They  honoured  her  under  the  name  of  Acatharina,  signifying,  without 
corruption.  In  the  Uth  century  the  Latins  brought  some  relics  of  this 
Saint  into  the  west,  with  a fabricated  legend  of  her  history.  She  was 
for  a long  time  highly  venerated  in  France  and  England  as  St.  Catherine, 
virgin  and  martyr. 
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had  a window  over  against  the  high  altar,  then  a lofty  tower, 
in  which  was  the  altar  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul;  but 
Saint  Anselm  being  translated  thither  and  laid  behind  the 
altar  gave  his  name  to  both  the  tower  and  the  altar.  The 
wall  proceeding  a little  beyond  the  tower,  and  having  a 
window  in  its  c:rcuit,  arrived  at  the  aforesaid  chapel  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  placed  in  front  of  the  church  ; but  an  arch 
springing  from  both,  to  wit,  from  the  southern  and  northern 
wall,  continued  the  circle  on  both  sides.  But  the  chapel 
placed  without  the  wall,  but  united  thereto  and  projecting 
eastwards,  had  the  altar  of  the  holy  Trinity,  where  the 
blessed  martyr  Thomas  celebrated  his  first  mass  on  the  day 
of  his  consecration.  In  this  chapel,  before  and  after  his 
exile,  he  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  mass,  to  hear  the 
hours,  and  frequently  to  pray.  Behind  the  altar  lay  two 
archbishops,  Saint  Odo  to  the  right,  Saint  Wilfred,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  the  left ; to  the  south,  near  the  wall,  the 
venerable  archbishop  Lanfranc,  to  the  north,  Theobald.* 
Below,  in  the  crypt,  were  two  altars,  that  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine,t the  apostle  of  the  Angles ; to  the  south,  that  of  Saint 


* Theobald,  abbot  of  Bee,  was  consecrated  archbishop  by  Alberic, 
the  Pope’s  legate,  and  went  with  him  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pall  from 
Innocent  II.  He  attended  a council  at  Rheims,  held  by  pope  Eugenius, 
and  on  bis  return  being  threatened  with  imprisonment  by  king  Stephen, 
fled  the  country.  After  Stephen’s  death  he  crowned  Henry  II.,  and  had 
a great  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  He  died,  after  a quiet 
and  easy  old  age,  in  1161.  A tomb,  said  to  he  his,  is  still  shown  at 
Canterbury. 

t Saint  Augustine,  prior  of  St.  Gregory’s  monastery,  being  sent  by 
him  to  convert  the  Angles,  landed  in  tbs  isle  of  Thanet  in  596,  and  sent 
a message  announcing  his  mission  to  Ethclbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  had 
married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris.  After  hearing 
him,  Ethclbert  appointed  him  a dwelling  place  at  Canterbury.  Before 
October,  596,  he  was  ordained  bishop,  and  had  baptised  the  king.  He 
also  had  license  to  build  and  repair  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. They  first  used  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  an  old  church  near  the 
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John  the  Baptist  to  the  north.  Near  the  southern  wall  lay 
archbishop  Ethelred  ;* *  near  the  northern,  Eadsin.f  In  the 
middle  of  this  chapel  stood  a column  which  supported  the 
arches  and  vaulting  springing  from  all  sides.  At  the  base  of 
this,  on  the  eastern  side,  was  buried  that  martyr’s  privilege 
on  the  third  kalend  of  January,  whose  seal,  as  I have  said, 
was  fabricated  on  the  preceding  day  by  four  devilish 
chancellors.  This  is,  1 say,  the  place  in  which  the  blessed 
martyr  Thomas  the  day  after  his  martyrdom  was  buried. 
This  is  the  place  in  which  the  dignities  of  that  privilege, 
granted  by  the  supreme  pontiff,  viz.,  by  the  Lord,  were 
obtained,  whose  voice  hath  been  heard  in  the  whole  globe  of 
the  earth.  Nor,  I pray,  let  any  one  be  angry  with  me  be- 
cause I call  the  blessed  Thomas  a privileged  martyr  : it  is 
not  my  presumption,  but  a reasonable  boldness. 

And  as  examples  may  be  sought  from  far,  from  the  primi- 
tive church  which  was  founded  by  faith  in  the  Apostles  in 
Christ,  and  to  Christ  let  us  take  the  example  of  this  fashion. 
The  Catholic  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  being  kindled  by  preach- 
ing in  the  primitive  church,  that  is  in  the  Apostles,  it  began  to 
give  light  in  the  martyr,  which  neither  tortures  nor  imprison- 


city,  left  by  the  Britons,  where  Bertha  used  to  perform  her  devotions  j 
but  Ethelbert  afterwards  built  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  where  for- 
merly stood  a heathen  temple,  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  with- 
out the  walls,  since  called  St.  Augustine’s,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Andrews,  Rochester.  Saint  Augustine  ordained  Lawrence  his  successor, 
and  died  26th  May,  604.  His  body  was  deposited  in  the  north  porch  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

* Ethelred — a monk  of  this  convent  and  bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
consecrated  archbishop  and  received  his  pall  from  pope  Adrian  about 
8/0.  He  died  in  893. 

t Eadsin — Canute’s  chaplain,  at  whose  request  he  was  ordained  a 
monk  of  Christchurch.  Elected  1038 — but  on  account  of  illness  was 
forced  to  resign  to  Siward,  and  upon  his  death  was  reinstated  he  sur- 
vived him  but  one  year,  dying  in  1050. 
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meht  nor  even  death  could  by  any  means  obscure.  But  iri 
process  of  time,  faith  increasing,  indeed,  in  the  multitude* 
but  growing  cold  in  individuals,  showed  the  brilliancy  of  its 
light  in  the  merits  of  the  holy  confessors  ; and  thus,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  fervor  of  faith  began  to  grow  cold,  so 
that  scarcely  one  could  be  found  who  led  a just  and  holy 
life  without  blame ; but  now,  in  fine,  in  these  lowest,  and,  as 
it  were,  dregs  of  time,  we  so  hasten  to  perpetrate  evil,  that 
it  seems  a crime  to  be  ignorant  of  crimes.  Nor  are  the  laity 
alone  the  servants  of  sin,  but  also  the  prelates  of  the  church 
bound  in  the  chains  of  lust  and  gluttony,  palliating  their 
cupidity,  sell  justice,  defraud  the  poor  of  their  food  and 
patronise  buffoons,  trample  on  the  humble  whom  they  ought 
to  comfort,  and  laying  aside  the  mercy  of  their  creator,  in 
earthly  desires,  they  are  delighted  at  men’s  misfortunes* 
They  in  their  day  have  their  good  things,  and  in  a moment 
go  down  to  the  shades.  What  just  man,  even  in  these  days* 
believes  that  the  apostles  or  martyrs  sustained  so  many  and 
so  great  torments — which  of  us  believes  that  the  Saints 
of  God  performed  such  miracles  ? When  the  passions  or 
conversations  or  miracles  of  the  Saints  are  read  they  are 
called  fictitious  or  apocryphal  by  the  ignorant  and  incredu- 
lous ; but  our  blessed  martyr,  Thomas,  called  from  secular 
glory  to  holy  religion,  from  an  earthly  palace  to  the  princi- 
pality of  the  church,  from  the  attendance  on  his  king  to  the 
service  of  his  God,  with  a devout  mind,  preserved  the  same 
fidelity  which  he  had  yielded  to  his  earthly  king  in  secular 
glory,  to  the  king  of  kings,  viz.,  to  the  Lord.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, the  commands  of  his  master,  in  which  he  had  thought 
to  persevere  manfully,  to  be  overloaded  with  a multitude  of 
defects,  he  grieved  exceedingly  and  began  boldly  to  resist ; 
but  conscious  that  he  could  not  resist  so  much  malignity,  to 
the  end  that  he  might  more  securely  combat  the  prince  of 
the  world  with  all  his  satellites  and  pomps,  waiting  seven 
years,  he  wept  with  tears  and  prayers.  But  returning  the 
seventh  year,  being  certain  of  assistance  from  his  Lord,  the 
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eternal  king,  he  proposed  to  remove  every  thing  defective 
from  the  church  of  God.  But  behold,  four  soldiers  of  the 
earthly  king,  satellites  of  the  devil,  pouring  forth  his  blood 
and  brain,  slew  the  priest  and  sacrifice  of  God  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  affixed  a seal  to  the  authentic  privilege. 
Miracles  followed  from  that  time,  which,  as  they  are  innu- 
merable, so  have  been  unheard  of  for  ages.  The  church  of 
Christ  was  unused  all  that  year  for  the  solemnising  masses  ; 
but  our  holy  martyr  daily  glorified  God  in  the  eyes  and 
discourse  of  the  people  by  performing  miracles.  W e may 
say  that  God  was  every  day  glorified  in  his  servant,  because 
we  saw  miracles  every  day.  At  first  miracles  were  perform- 
ed around  his  tomb  ; then  through  the  whole  crypt ; then 
through  the  whole  church  ; then  in  all  Canterbury  ; then 
throughout  England ; then  in  France,  Normandy,  and  Ger- 
many ; and,  as  it  may  be  said  in  brief,  throughout  the  whole 
church  of  Christ,  diffused  over  all  the  world,  and  every 
where  by  his  merits  miracles  were  multiplied.  And  that  he 
might  confirm  by  restoring  more  fully  the  ancient  miracles 
of  the  Saints,  in  some  degree  banished  from  human  hearts 
by  incredulity,  he  first  began  with  small  miracles,  by  putting 
forth,  as  it  were,  some  preludes,  and  so  ascending  by  degrees) 
the  faith  of  his  sanctity  increasing,  he  arrived  at  the  chiefest, 
and  ran  over  in  short  all  the  Evangelic  or  Apostolic  miracles. 
So  a good  housekeeper  delivers  out  of  his  good  treasure,  to 
those  devoutly  seeking,  things  new  and  old,  confirming  the 
old  miracles  by  novelty,  in  operating  new  before  our  eyes. 
Since  then,  by  the  act  of  this  glorious  martyr,  the  miracles 
of  the  Saints,  decayed,  as  it  were,  by  age,  have  been  in  a 
manner  renovated  and  strengthened  by  faith,  that  blessed 
Thomas  has  fairly  obtained  the  privilege  of  the  saints.  For 
he  has  his  name  from  the  thing.  This  holy  man  appearing 
in  a vision  to  a certain  clerk,  his  devotee  by  name  Thomas, 
from  the  source  of  his  plenitude,  revealed  many  pleasant 
things  to  him.  Enquiring  and  addressing  the  same  clerk, 
he  added  these  words — “ I have  done  so  much,  I have  done  so 
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much,  that  the  names  of  the  monks  of  this  church,  with  the 
names  of  the  clerks  of  this  city,  and  of  the  servants  of  this 
church,  are  written  in  the  book  of  life/  But  the  clerk,  solid* 
tous  concerning  himself,  says  to  the  Saint,  * Lord,  what  say 
you  concerning  me.5  The  Saint  smiling  took  the  clerk’s  head 
in  his  hands,  and  kissing  the  top,  said,  ‘ My  son,  my  son 
and  after  a little  space  the  Saint,  rising  up,  put  off  his  silken 
alb,  and  gave  the  lower  part  to  the  clerk  to  fold  up,  keeping  the 
upper  part  himself.  The  alb  being  thus  folded  between  them 
both,  the  Saint  of  God  inclined  his  head  to  the  clerk  as  if  for 
his  service,  and  returned  to  his  resting  place.  With  which  he 
returned  to  his  tomb,  and  let  us  to  our  subject.55 

Since,  therefore,  the  description  of  the  church  now  already 
about  to  be  pulled  down,  abridged  as  far  as  I have  been  able, 
hath  arrived  at  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  which  is  placed  at  the 
very  end  of  the  church,  the  description  happens  to  terminate 
with  the  end  of  the  church;  which,  although  it  has  been  extend- 
ed rather  further  than  I proposed,  many  things  have  been  de- 
signedly omitted  that  brevity  might  be  preserved.  For  who 
is  able  to  write,  or  even  to  mention  so  many  digressions,  so 
many  excursions,  and  so  many  compassings  of  so  great  and 
so  noble  a church  ? Now,  therefore,  all  things  being  omitted 
which  are  not  necessary  to  our  end,  let  us  confidently  pre- 
pare to  destroy  the  old  and  to  build  all  things  anew  in  a 
wonderful  manner;  and  let  us  meanwhile  see  what  our 
William  did. 

He  began,  as  we  said  long  ago,  to  prepare  all  things 
necessary  for  the  new  work,  and  to  pull  down  the  old.* 
The  first  year  was  occupied  in  these  things.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  that  is,  after  the  feast  of  Saint  Bertin,t  he 


* The  ruined  choir  was  only  taken  down  in  part  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see  ; and  the  stone  imported  from  Caen. 

f St.  Bertin  was  born  at  Constance.  He  was  chosen  in  637  to  assist  St. 
Orner  in  converting  the  people  of  Artois.  He  built  the  monastery  of 
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erected  four  pillars  before  winter  ; that  is,  two  on  each 
side* * ; winter  being  spent,  he  placed  two  more,  that  there 
might  be  three  on  each  side  in  a row,  upon  which,  and 
the  outer  wall  of  the  aisles,  he  skilfully  placed  an  arch  and 
vault,  that  is,  three  keys  on  each  side.  I write  key  for  the 
whole  vault,  because  the  key  placed  in  the  middle  seems 
to  close  together  and  strengthen  the  parts  springing  from 
all  sides.  The  second  year  was  occupied  by  these. 

In  the  third  year,  he  placed  two  pillarsf  on  each  side, 
the  two  last  of  which  he  encircled  with  marble  columns  as 
a decoration,  and  because  the  choir  and  crosses  were  there 
to  intersect,  he  made  them  the  principal.  The  keys  being 
placed  on  these,  and  the  vault  turned  from  the  greater 
tower  to  the  aforesaid  pillars,  that  is,  to  the  cross,  he  en- 
riched the  lower  triforium  with  several  marble  columns  ; 
Above  which  he  constructed  another  triforium  with  different 
materials,  and  the  upper  windows.  Then,  the  three  keys 
of  the  great  vault,  to  wit,  from  the  tower  to  the  crosses. 
All  which  things,  seemed  to  us  and  to  all  beholders,  incom- 
parable and  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

From  so  glorious  a beginning,  we  being  made  joyful, 
and  conceiving  good  hope  of  future  consummation,  took 
care  to  accelerate  the  work  by  the  affection  of  an  ardent 
mind. 

The  third  year  was  occupied  in  these  works,  and  the  fourth 
began.  In  the  summer  of  which  he  erected  ten  pillars, J 


St.  Oraer,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  the  abbot.  He  died  Sept.  9, 
709,  it  is  pretended  at  the  age  of  112.  The  church  celebrated  his  me- 
mory on  the  fifth  of  September. 

* The  four  pillars  first  erected  were  those  marked  1 and  2 in  the  ac- 
companying plan.  The  next  pair  were  those  numbered  3. 

f In  the  third  year  were  placed  the  four  pillars,  numbered  4 and 
5 ; the  latter  pair  being  surrounded  with  slender  marble  columns. 

X In  the  fourth  year  were  erected  five  on  each  side,  viz  : 6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  10;  the  first  pair  having  also  slender  marble  columns  around.  It 
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beginning  from  the  cross,  to  wit,  five  on  each  side,  adorn- 
ing the  two  first  with  marble  columns,  he  made  them  the 
principal,  opposite  the  two  others.  Above  these  he  placed 
ten  arches  and  vaults.  The  triforia  and  upper  windows 
being  finished  on  both  sides,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
year,  when  he  had  prepared  machines  for  turning  the  great 
arch,  the  timbers  suddenly  breaking  under  his  feet,  he  fell 
to  the  ground,  among  the  stones  and  beams  falling  with 
him  from  the  capitals  of  the  upper  vault,  fifty  feet  in  height. 
Who  being  grievously  wounded  by  the  blows  from  the 
timbers  and  stones,  was  rendered  useless  to  himself  and 
to  the  work  r no  one  else,  but  he  only,  was  in  the  least 
degree  hurt.  Upon  the  master  alone,  the  vengeance  of  God 
or  the  envy  of  the  devil  was  wreaked. 

The  master,  therefore,  being  thus  hurt,  and  reposing  some 
time  under  the  care  of  physicians,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
his  health,  being  deceived  in  this  hope,  was  not  able  to  be 
healed ; however,  as  winter  was  approaching,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  upper  vault,  he  entrusted  a certain 
industrious  and  ingenious  monk,  who  was  over  the  masons. 


is  necessary  to  remark  here  that  the  columns  numbered  9,  required  a 
foundation  to  he  built  for  them,  as  the  crypt  below,  was  not  set  out  by 
Lanfranc,  for  this  arrangement.  We  consequently  find  that  the  vault- 
ing has  been  cut  through,  and  two  massive  columns  built  up,  out  of 
the  line,  for  their  support.  These  columns  near  the  east  end  of  St* 
Mary’s  chapel  in  the  crypt,  have  I.  H.  S.  cut  in  an  ancient  character, 
to  ensure  a respect  for  them,  as  well  as  to  prevent  their  being  at  any 
time  injured,  which  would  be  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  work 
above.  These  pillars  at  once  shew,  by  their  after  construction,  that 
when  William  of  Sens  raised  the  choir,  he  interfered  but  little  with  the 
crypt,  for  the  massive  pillars  of  masonry  which  supported  the  columns 
of  Lanfranc’s  choir  still  remain  in  their  proper  place,  and  agree  with 
the  description  of  Conrad’s  glorious  choir,  for  we  have  only  to  place  a 
column  on  each  pier,  to  make  the  account  intelligible,  omitting  the 
two  which  occur  at  the  transept. 
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with  the  completion  of  the  work ; whence,  much  envy  and 
exercise  of  ill-will  was  produced ; because  he,  when  he  was 
young,  seemed  more  skilful  than  those  who  were  more 
powerful  and  wealthier. 

The  master,  however,  remaining  in  bed,  directed  what 
was  to  be  first  done,  what  last.  The  vault  was  therefore 
made  between  the  four  principal  pillars,  in  the  key  of  which 
vault  the  choir  and  crosses  seemed  in  a manner  to  meet. 
Two  vaults  w'ere  turned  on  each  side  before  winter.  The 
rains  descending  violently,  did  not  suffer  more  to  be  done. 
In  these  works,  the  fourth  year  was  ended  and  the  fifth 
began.  In  the  same  year,  namely  the  fourth,  happened  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  about  the 
sixth  hour,  before  the  master’s  accident. 

The  master,  therefore,  finding  that  he  could  not  recover 
by  any  art  or  industry  of  the  physicians,  gave  up  the  work, 
and  having  crossed  the  sea,  returned  home  into  France. 

Another  succeeded  this  man  in  the  work,  by  name 
William,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  short  in  stature,  but  very 
skilful  and  honest  in  the  various  works.  He,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  fifth  year,*  finished  both  the  northern  and 
southern  crosses,  and  turned  the  vault  above  the  high  altar 
which  the  rains  prevented  from  being  done  in  the  preceding 
year,  though  all  things  were  prepared.  He  also,  at  the 
eastern  end,  laid  the  foundation  for  an  addition  to  the 
church,  because  the  chapel  of  Saint  Thomas  was  to  be 
built  anew.  This  place,  therefore,  was  provided  for  it,  to 
wit,  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where  he  celebrated 
his  first  mass  ; where  he  used  to  rest  with  tears  and  prayers ; 
under  the  crypt  of  which  he  was  so  many  years  buried, 
where  God,  through  his  merits,  performed  so  many  miracles; 


* After  the  death  of  William  of  Sens,  William  the  Englishman 
completed  the  remainder  of  the  vaulting  of  the  choir,  commenced  the 
Trinity  chapel  and  erected  the  eight  pair  of  columns,  numbered  11,  12, 
1>3  and  Id,  their  arches,  and  the  work  above  them. 
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where  the  poor  and  the  rich,  kings  and  princes,  reverenced 
him ; whence  the  sound  of  his  praise  hath  gone  forth 
through  the  whole  world. 

Master  William,  therefore,  began  to  excavate  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  monks,  to  obtain  a foundation,  by  which  he 
was  compelled  to  dig  up  the  bones  of  many  holy  monks  ; 
these,  being  carefully  collected,  were  buried  in  a deep 
trench,  in  that  angle  which  is  between  the  chapel  and  the 
infirmary,  towards  the  south.  The  foundation  of  the  outer 
wall  being  made  very  strong  with  stone  and  cement,  he 
also  erected  the  wall  of  the  crypt,  as  high  as  the  bases  of 
the  windows. 

In  these  works  the  fifth  year  was  ended,  and  the  sixth 
began ; but  the  spring  of  this,  that  is,  of  the  sixth  year 
after  the  fire  drawing  nigh,  and  the  time  for  working  being 
at  hand ; the  monks  being  animated  by  their  hearts5  desire, 
took  care  to  prepare  the  choir,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
enter  next  Easter.  The  master,  perceiving  the  anxiety  of  the 
monks,  proceeded  manfully,  that  he  might  satisfy  the  wish 
of  the  convent.  He,  therefore,  constructed  the  wall  which 
encompasses  the  choir  and  presbytery,  with  the  greatest 
alacrity.  He  also  erected  three  altars  of  the  presbytery. 
He  carefully  prepared  the  resting-place  of  Saint  Dunstan 
and  Saint  Elphege.  A wooden  partition,  for  keeping  out 
the  weather  was  placed  across  the  east  end,  between  the  last 
pair  of  pillars  but  one,  containing  three  glass  windows.*  They 


* Vitreas  fenestras. — St.  Jerome  who  lived  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  is  the  earliest  writer,  whose  works  contain  any  men- 
tion of  glass  windows.  Gregory  of  Tours  who  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, speaking  of  a party  of  soldiers  of  the  enemy  who  had  entered 
the  church  of  St.  Julien  de  Brioude,  says,  that  having  found  the  door 
shut,  one  of  them  broke  the  glazing  of  a window  behind  the  altar,  and 
Entering  that  way,  proceeded  to  open  the  door  for  the  rest.  Bede  in- 
forms us,  that  about  6?5,  Benedict  Biscop  began  to  build  St.  Peter’s 
church  in  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth,  and  in  that  year  went  over  to. 


wished  to  enter  the  new  choir,  scarcely  yet  prepared  with 
the  greatest  labour  and  too  much  haste,  on  Easter  Eve, 
With  the  new  fire.  But,  because  all  things  which  ought  to 
be  done  on  that  sabbath  day,  on  account  of  the  solemnity 
of  that  holy  day,  could  not  be  done  fully  as  decently  as 
was  proper,  it  was  necessary  that  our  holy  fathers  and 
patrons,  to  wit,  Saint  Dunstan  and  Saint  Elphege,  fellow- 
exiles  of  the  monks,  should  be  transferred  into  the  choir 
before  that  day. 

Prior  Alan,* *  therefore,  nine  monks  of  the  same  church 
being  associated  with  him,  in  whose  faith  he  could  rely,  lest 
a tumult,  or  any  inconvenience  might  arise,  went  by  night 
to  the  tombs  of  the  Saints,  and  the  church  doors  being 
locked,  he  commanded  to  pull  down  the  stone  structure 
which  surrounded  them.  The  monks,  therefore,  and  the 
servants  of  the  church,  obeying  the  precepts  of  the  prior, 
destroyed  that  structure,  and  opened  the  stone  coffins  of 
the  Saints,  and  taking  out  the  relics  of  the  Saints,  carried 
them  into  the  vestry.  The  clothes  in  which  they  Were 
wrapped  being  removed,  being  in  a great  part  decayed  by 
extreme  old  age  and  putridity,  they  covered  them  with  more 
decent  winding-sheets,  and  girt  them  with  linen  girdles. 
The  Saints  being  thus  prepared  and  carried  to  their  altars, 
were  placed  in  wooden  chests,  lined  within,  and  enclosed  by 


France  to  engage  workmen  to  construct  it  after  the  Roman  manner. 
Some  time  afterwards  when  the  building  was  nearly  completed,  he  sent 
into  France  for  artificers  skilled  in  the  art  of  glass  making,  for  the 
purpose  of  glazing  the  windows,  an  art  till  that  time,  so  entirely  un- 
known in  Britain,  that  we  have  William  of  Malmesbury’s  authority  fox- 
stating,  that  even  the  windows  of  cathedral  churches  admitted  the  light 
only  through  fine  linen  cloths  or  lattices. 

* Alan — Doctor  in  Divinity,  First  Canon  of  Beneventum,  and  Sa- 
cristan of  this  church.  Elected  prior  8th  August,  1179 — removed  by 
Baldwin  to  the  abbey  of  Tewkesbury  in  1186  or  1187-  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a man  of  much  learning,  wit,  and  piety.  He  died  1202. 
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lead.  These  chests,  secured  on  both  sides  with  lead,  and 
strongly  bound  with  iron  clamps,  were  enclosed  in  stones 
consolidated  by  liquid  lead  all  round.  Queen  Ediva  also, 
who  after  the  fire  had  been  placed  under  the  altar  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  was  likewise  carried  into  the  vestry.  These 
things  were  done  on  the  night  preceding  the  fifth  day 
before  Easter,  to  wit,  April  17. 

But  the  next  day,  when  this  transaction  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  convent,  being  surprised,  they  were 
highly  indignant,  because  that  prevention  had  been  exe- 
cuted without  the  connivance  of  the  convent ; for  they  had 
proposed,  as  was  meet,  to  perform  the  translation  of  these 
fathers  with  a great  and  devout  solemnity.  They,  there- 
fore, cited  the  prior,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  to  the 
presence  of  the  venerable  Richard  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  the  injuries  presumptuously  offered  to  themselves  and 
the  holy  fathers  of  the  church.  The  matter  went  so  far 
that  both  the  prior  and  those  who  were  with  him  were  com- 
pelled to  resign  their  offices.  But  the  aforesaid  archbishop 
and  other  men  of  no  mean  authority  mediating,  proper 
satisfaction  and  submission  being  offered,  the  favour  of  the 
convent  was  obtained. 

Peace,  therefore,  being  made  between  the  prior  and  con- 
vent, on  the  holy  sabbath,  they  said  Hours  in  the  chapter- 
house,  because  the  station  of  the  monks,  and  the  altar 
which  was  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  was  demolished  on 
account  of  the  holy  solemnity  of  Easter  being  at  hand. 

At  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  the  archbishop  having  put 
on  his  cope,  crowned  with  his  mitre,  preceded  the  convent, 
clothed  in  white,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  church,  to 
the  new  fire,*  and  the  fire  being  blessed,  the  inventor  of 


* Novus  ignis — was  usually  lighted  up  in  the  church  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, the  former  one  being  extinguished:  it  was  then  blessed  and 
divided  among  the  people.  This  ceremony  is  still  performed  at  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  fire  is  supposed 
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the  bright  flame*  entered  the  new  choir  with  a hymn.  But 
on  coming  to  the  door  of  the  church,  which  is  before  the 
martyrdom  of  Saint  Thomas,  he  received  from  a monk  the 
pix  with  the  eucharist,  which  used  to  hang  above  the  high 
altar  of  the  new  choir.  So  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  went 
before  us  into  Galilee,  that  is  our  removal  to  the  new  church. 
The  other  offices  of  this  great  solemnity  were  solemnly  and 
devoutly  celebrated,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  day.  Which 
being  finished,  the  bishop,  standing  with  his  mitre  on,  at 
the  altar,  the  bells  ringing,  began  “ Te  Deum  laudamus.” 
The  convent,  with  great  joy  in  their  hearts  and  gladness  in 
their  voices,  praised  God  with  grateful  tears  for  benefits 
conferred.  The  convent  was  driven  by  the  fire  from  the 
choir,  as  Adam  from  Paradise,  in  the  year  of  the  word  of 
God,  MCLXxiiij,  in  the  month  of  September,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  month,  about  the  ninth  hour.  It  returned  into 
the  new  choir  in  the  year  of  grace  mclxxx,  in  the  month 
of  April,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month,  about  the 
ninth  hour,  on  Easter  Eve.  It  therefore,  rejoiced  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  Lord  who  hath  beaten  his  son  with  rods  and 
hath  delivered  his  soul  from  death,  who  hath  stricken  the 
sinners  and  mercifully  consoled  the  penitent. 

Our  architect  erected  four  altars  beyond  the  choir,  where 
the  body  of  the  holy  archbishops  were  replaced,  as  they 
were  of  old,  as  has  been  stated  before.  At  the  altar  of 
Saint  Martin,  Living  and  Wilford;  at  the  altar  of  Saint 
Stephen,  Athelard  and  Cuthbert.  In  the  southern  cross,  at 
the  altar  of  Saint  John,  Elric  and  Ethelgar.  At  the  altar  of 
Saint  Gregory,  Bregewin  and  Plegmund.  Queen  Ediva,  also, 
who  before  the  fire  had  lain  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
southern  cross,  under  a gilt  feretory,  was  replaced  at  the  altar 
of  Saint  Martin,  under  Living’s  feretory. 

to  be  miraculously  kindled  by  a spark  from  heaven,  at  which  the  pil- 
grims light  their  tapers  and  carry  them  in  procession  round  the 
church. 

* Inventor  Rutili — appears  to  allude  to  the  discovery  of  a concealed 
flame  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. 

Il 
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In  the  same  summer,  namely  of  the  sixth  year,  the  outer 
wall  round  the  chapel  of  Saint  Thomas,  began  before  win- 
ter was  over,  was  carried  up  to  the  springing  of  the  arch. 
The  master  had  began  a tower  on  the  east  side,  as  it  were 
outside  the  circuit  of  the  wall,  whose  lower  vault  was  per- 
fected before  winter.  The  chapel  also  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
was  pulled  down  to  the  ground,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
entire,  on  account  of  reverence  for  Saint  Thomas,  who  laid 
under  the  crypt.  The  bodies  also  of  the  saints  who  laid  in 
the  upper  part  of  it,  were  translated  elsewhere.  But  lest 
the  memory  of  those  things  which  were  done  at  their  tran- 
slation should  be  lost,  they  must  be  related  in  a few 
words. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was 
broken,  and  from  thence  was  made  the  altar  of  Saint  John 
the  apostle.  I have  mentioned  this,  lest  the  memory  of  this 
stone  should  be  lost,  because  upon  this,  Saint  Thomas  sung 
his  first  mass,  and  in  process  of  time  frequently  celebrated 
divine  offices  upon  it.  The  stone  structure  also  behind  the 
altar,  was  also  destroyed,  in  which,  as  aforesaid,  Saint  Odo 
and  Saint  Wilfred  had  lain  for  a long  time.  The  aforesaid 
saints,  therefore,  being  taken  up  in  their  leaden  coffins  were 
conveyed  into  the  choir.  Saint  Odo,  in  his  coffin,  was  placed 
under  the  feretory  of  Saint  Dunstan,  and  Saint  Wilfred  under 
the  feretory  of  Saint  Elphege.  But  archbishop  Lanfranc 
was  found  in  a very  heavy  leaden  sheet,  in  which  he  had 
lain  from  the  day  of  his  first  burial,  his  limbs  entire,  mitred 
and  wearing  his  pall,  till  that  day,  viz  : sixty-nine  years  and 
some  months.  He  was  carried  in  his  lead  into  the  vestry, 
and  their  placed,  until  it  was  agreed  in  common  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  so  great  a father. 

When  the  tomb  of  archbishop  Theobald,  constructed  of 
marble  slabs,  was  opened,  and  the  sarcophagus  arrived  at, 
the  monks  who  were  present,  thinking  that  he  was  reduced 
to  dust,  caused  wine  and  water,  for  washing  his  bones,  to  be 
brought,  but  the  upper  stone  of  the  sarcophagus  being  raised 
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he  appeared  entire  and  stiff,  adhering  together  by  the  bones' 
and  nerves,  but  with  emaciated  skin  and  flesh.  The  specta- 
tors were  astonished,  and  laying  hands  upon  him,  they 
placed  him  on  a bier,  and  thus  carried  him  into  the  vestry 
to  Lanfranc,  that  the  convent  might  decide  what  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  done  with  both.  Meanwhile,  rumour  spread 
among  the  people,  and  already,  by  many,  on  account  of  his 
unwonted  preservation,  he  was  called  Saint  Theobald.  For 
he  was  shown  to  many  desiring  to  see  him,  by  whom  the 
fame  of  this  thing  was  spread  abroad  among  other  people. 
He  was  therefore  raised  from  his  sepulchre,  his  body  being 
uncorrupt,  his  silken  vestments  entire  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  decease.  By  the  desire  of  the  convent,  he  was 
buried  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  in  a leaden  chest,  before 
the  altar  of  Saint  Mary,  which  he  himself  had  requested 
when  alive.  A marble  tomb  also,  as  there  was  before,  was 
placed  above  him.  But  Lanfranc  was  raised,  as  we  have  said? 
from  his  sarcophagus  in  his  leaden  sheet,  in  which  he  had 
lain  untouched  from  the  day  of  his  first  burial  to  that  day, 
viz : sixty-nine  years,  from  which  cause  his  bones  even  Were 
consumed  by  great  decay,  so  as  almost  to  be  reduced  to  dust. 
For  the  length  of  time,  the  humidity  of  the  vestments,  the 
natural  coldness  of  the  lead,  and,  what  is  more,  the  frailty  of 
human  existence,  had  caused  so  much  corruption.  The 
larger  bones  and  the  other  dust  being  collected,  were  replaced 
in  a leaden  coffin  at  the  altar  of  Saint  Martin.  Two  arch- 
bishops also,  who  had  lain  in  the  crypt,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  Saint  Thomas,  were  taken  up  and  placed  in  leaden 
coffins,  under  the  altar  of  Saint  Mary,  in  the  crypt,  for  a 
time. 

The  translation  of  these  fathers,  therefore,  being  accom- 
plished in  the  aforesaid  manner,  that  chapel  with  its  crypt 
was  pulled  down  as  far  as  the  ground.  Saint  Thomas  alone 
reserved  his  translation  till  the  completion  of  his  chapel. 
For  it  was  proper,  and  reason  advises  that  the  translation  of 
this  authentic  privilege  should  be  very  solemn,  and  cele- 
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brated  through  the  world.  In  the  interim,  a wooden  chapel 
was  prepared  above  and  around  his  chapel,  sufficiently 
splendid  for  the  time  and  place.  Beyond  the  walls  of  which, 
a foundation  being  laid  with  stone  and  cement,  eight  pillars 
of  the  new  crypt  were  completed  with  their  capitals.  The 
master  also  prudently  opened  an  entrance  from  the  old*  into 
the  new  crypt.  In  these  works  the  sixth  year  was  passed, 
and  the  seventh  began ; but  before  that,  I shall  follow  up 
the  works  of  this  seventh  year,  I have  thought  that  it  might 
not  be  useless  to  recapitulate  some  things  before  mentioned, 
which  were  passed  over  either  negligently  through  forgetful- 
ness, or  wittingly  for  brevity’s  sake.  It  was  said  above,  that 
after  the  fire  almost  all  the  old  choir  was  destroyed,  and  to 
what  new  and  more  noble  form  it  was  altered. 

But  we  must  now  state  what  was  the  differencet  of  the 
two  buildings.  The  form,  both  of  the  old  and  new  pillars 


* It  is  evident  from  this  passage  the  old  crypt  under  the  choir  was 
not  disturbed. 

f Qu/e  sit  opekis  differentia. — In  a former  note  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  Opus  Romanum  have  been  enumerated,  which 
greatly  resembled  the  Roman  architecture  as  practised  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  both  in  general  proportions,  construction  and  decoration,  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spalatro,  began  a.d. 
300,  the  commencement  of  the  “ decadence  ;”  with  St.  Paul,  out  of  the 
walls,  a.d.  3S6;  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  452,  both  at  Rome;  the  Duomo  at 
Pisa;  and  such  parts  as  remain  of  Conrad’s  choir  at  Canterbury,  the  sole 
specimen  of  this  style  in  England.  We  now,  therefore,  must  describe  the 
“novum  compositionis  genus”  of  Mathew  Paris  ; “novum  sedificandi  or 
aedificationis  genus”  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  which  we  call  Norman , 
as  exhibited  in  the  two  abbeys  of  Caen  and  every  cathedral  in  England 
built  between  a.d.  1000  and  1176,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  clearly 
distinguish  it  from  the  style  introduced  by  William  of  Sens,  continued 
by  William  the  Englishman,  and  afterwards  used  throughout  Europe, 
denominated  as  the  Pointed  Style. 

The  Norman  may  be  considered  to  have  acquired  a distinct  character 
about  a d.  1000.  The  plan  of  churches  constructed  in  this  style  is 
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was  the  same,  and  the  thickness  the  same,  but  the  height 


generally  a cross,  with  the  arms  extending  north  and  south,  and  the  head, 
in  which  is  the  choir,  to  the  east,  usually  terminated  by  a semicircular 
absis.  In  the  centre  of  the  cross  is  a lofty,  massive,  square  tower,  and 
sometimes  two  others  at  the  west  end,  where  also  is  the  chief  entrance. 
The  nave,  and  often  the  whole  building,  is  encompassed  by  several 
chapels  (porticus).  The  piers  are  very  massive,  generally  round,  some- 
times square,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal,  built  with  a rubble  core,  faced 
with  square  stone  in  regular  courses,  frequently  ornamented  with  spiral 
bands  and  mouldings,  and  often  have  small  semicircular  columns 
attached  to  them.  The  capitals  generally  approximate  to  a cushion 
shape,  with  a square  abacus  above;  some  are  round,  some  decorated  with 
mouldings,  and  some  entirely  covered  with  sculpture ; others  exhibit 
rude  imitations  of  Corinthian  and  Ionic  capitals.  The  arches  are  cut 
square,  sometimes  decorated  with  chevron  or  zigzag  mouldings,  embat- 
tled or  triangular  frets,  nail  heads,  and  billet  mouldings,  without  any 
correspondence  between  the  parts  of  the  archivolt  and  the  pier.  Two 
and  sometimes  three  ranges  of  pillars  of  different  proportions  are  seen, 
one  over  the  other,  connected  by  circular  arches,  forming  a lower  and 
upper  porticus,  and  over  them  a gallery.  The  icalls  are  extremely 
thick,  without  any  very  prominent  buttresses,  and  are  pierced  by 
three  ranges  of  windows,  built  of  rubble,  faced  with  squared  stone.  The 
windows  are  generally  small,  rarely  exceeding  two  squares  in  height, 
sometimes  quite  plain,  at  others  splayed,  divided  by  a shaft,  and  orna- 
mented like  the  arches.  The  doorways  are  deeply  recessed  and  highly  deco- 
rated. The  vaults  are  formed  of  stone  groins,  filled  in  with  light  tufa. 

Having  shewn  what  the  “Opus  Romanum”  and  the“  Novum  aedifican- 
di  genus  ” were,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  explain  the  points  in  which  they 
differ,  viz. : in  the  proportion,  construction,  and  decoration.  In  the 
Roman  ivork  the  general  proportions  are  light  and  simple,  the  con- 
struction of  large  squared  stones,  the  columns  often  marble,  made  in 
few  pieces  and  solid  throughout,  the  sculpture  of  a Byzantine  cha- 
racter ; the  mouldings  closely  imitating  the  Roman  classic  orders,  and  the 
whole  building,  often  richly  adorned  with  painting  and  mosaics,  form- 
ing part  of  the  original  design.  In  the  Norman,  the  general  propor- 
tions are  heavy  and  massive  ; the  piers  as  well  as  the  walls  are  built  of  small 
squared  stone,  forming  a case  hearted  with  rubble,  the  sculpture  is  of  a 
grotesque  and  multifarious  character ; the  mouldings,  are  of  the  numerous 
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different.  For  the  new  pillars  were  lengthened  nearly  twelve 
feet.  In  the  old  capitals,  the  work  was  plain,  in  the  new, 
the  carving  was  skilful.  In  the  former,  there  were  twenty- 
two  pillars  in  the  circuit  of  the  choir,  in  the  latter,  twenty- 
eight.* *  There,  the  arches  and  other  parts  were  plain,  as 
cut  with  an  axe  and  not  with  a chisel ; here,  the  sculpture 
in  every  part  was  perfect.  There,  were  no  marble  columns, 
here,  innumerable.  There,  the  vaults  outside  the  choir 
were  plain,  here,  they  are  arched  and  keyed.f  There,  the 


forms  known  as  chevron,  or  zigzag-,  embattled  and  triangular  frets, 
nailheads,  billets,  &c.,  all  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  Opus 
Itomanum. 

The  Pointed  Style  has  been,  perhaps,  the  subject  of  more  controversy 
than  any  other  architectural  feature,  but  it  is  now  generally  supposed 
that  the  interesting  arches  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  built  by 
Henry  de  Blois,  in  1136,  were  the  first  executed  in  England.  Admit- 
ting these  to  have  been  pierced  at  the  time  of  their  construction,  there  i& 
no  reason  to  believe  that  William  of  Sens  and  William  the  Englishman 
were  indebted  to  that  circumstance  for  the  systematic  introduction  of 
regular  pointed  arches  and  pointed  vaulting,  since  the  latter  requires 
a degree  of  skill  in  the  geometric  and  mechanical  portions  of  the 
science  only  to  be  acquired  by  great  practice  and  considerable  study. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  first  practical  developement  of  this 
important  feature  of  Gothic  architecture  to  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
present  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  Gervase’s  tract  fixing  precisely 
the  date  and  name  of  the  architects  must  ever  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  documents  bequeated  us  by  our  Norman 
ancestors. 

* Counting  those  of  the  Trinity  chapel  we  have  that  number,  and 
those  coloured  red  on  our  plan  make  twenty-two,  which  were  the 
number  of  Conrad’s  choir. 

t This  passage,  relating  to  the  groining  the  side  aisles,  is  curious, 
and  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  of  vaulting.  Cylindrical  vaulting 
was  first  practised  ; then  diagonal  cross  springers,  locked  at  their 
junction  by  a key-stone.  Arches  formed  of  ribs  are  peculiar  to 
the  pointed  style. 
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wall  supported  on  pillars  separated  the  crosses  from  the 
choir,  but  here,  the  crosses,  separated  by  no  division  from 
the  choir,  are  seen  to  meet  in  one  key,  which  rests  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  vault,  which  is  supported  upon  the 
four  principal  pillars.  There,  the  wooden  ceiling  was  deco- 
rated with  a fine  painting,  here,  the  vault  is  beautifully 
built  with  stone  and  light  tufa.*  There,  was  one  triforium 
here,  two  are  in  the  choir  and  a third  in  the  aisle  of  the  church. 
All  which  things  will  be  more  plain  to  any  one  desiring  to 
understand  them,  by  seeing,  than  by  hearing.  This,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  new  work  is  higher 
than  the  old,  by  as  much  as  the  height  of  the  clerestory 
windows,  in  the  nave  of  the  choir,  and  in  the  aisles,  above 
the  marble  triforium. 

But  lest,  in  time  to  come,  any  one  may  doubt  for  what 
reason  the  width  of  the  choir,  which  is  so  great  at  the 
tower,  is  contracted  near  the  head  of  the  church  I have 
thought  it  not  unprofitable  to  mention  the  causes. 

One  of  which  is,  that  the  two  towers,  to  wit,  Saint  An- 
selm’s and  Saint  Andrew’s, t anciently  built  on  the  skew  on 


* Topho  levi. — Volcanoes  eject  from  their  craters,  besides  currents 
of  lava,  vast  quantities  of  dust,  ashes,  and  stones,  which,  being  blown 
vertically  into  the  air  by  the  explosive  force  of  gases  and  vapours,  and 
falling  round  the  sides  of  the  vent,  produce  conical  hills  of  a loose 
material.  These  swept  down  by  heavy  rains  and  melting  snow,  cause 
streams  of  volcanic  mud  or  aqueous  lava,  which,  when  consolidated, 
form  rocks  of  an  earthy  appearance,  known  by  the  name  of  volcanic 
tuff  or  tufa.  Similar  tuff’s  are  produced  when  these  light  ashes  and 
scoria  fall  into  lakes  and  hollows — these  are  sometimes  bound  together 
by  a calcareous  cement,  and  form  a stone  susceptible  of  a beautiful 
polish;  but  even  when  little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there  is  great  tendency 
in  the  materials  of  ordinary  tuff’s  to  cohere  together.  We  find  basaltic 
rocks  associated  with  beds  of  tuff  in  various  parts  of  the  British  isles, 
and  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 

t The  curious  towers  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Andrew’s  chapel  not 
having  received  much  injury  from  the  fire,  are  nearly  in  the  state  in 
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each  side  of  the  church,  did  not  permit  the  width  of  the 
choir  to  proceed  in  a straight  line.  Another  cause  was,  that 
it  was  thought  advisable  and  convenient  to  place  the  chapel 
of  Saint  Thomas  at  the  head  of  the  church,  where  was  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was  much  narrower  than 
the  choir.  The  master,  unwilling  therefore  to  pull  down  the 
aforesaid  towers,  and  unable  to  remove  them  entire,  directed 
the  breadth  of  the  choir  as  far  as  the  confine  of  the  towers* * 
in  a straight  line.*  Then,  avoiding  the  towers  a little 
on  both  sides,  and,  nevertheless,  preserving  the  width  of 
the  aisle  beyond  the  choir,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  on  account 
of  the  processions  frequently  to  be  formed  there,  he  gra- 
dually contracted  the  work,  skewing  it,  so  that  he  might  skil- 
fully narrow  the  part  opposite  the  altar, and  thence,  as  far 
as  the  third  pillar,  bring  it  into  the  form  of  the  width  of  the 
chapel,  which  was  mentioned  above  as  being  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity .f  Then,  four  pillars,  of  the  same  size,  but  of  diffe- 
rent forms,  were  placed  on  both  sides.  After  which,  four 
others  were  placed  on  the  sweep  in  which  the  new  work 
united.  This  was  the  manner  of  placing  the  pillars. 

But  the  outer  circuit  of  the  wall,  proceeding  from  the 
aforesaid  towers,  at  first  proceeds  in  a rectilinear  direction, 
then  bends  in  a curve,  and  so  both  walls  unite  in  a round 
tower,  and  there  terminate.  All  these  things  may  more 
clearly  and  agreeably  be  seen  with  the  eyes,  than  be  explained 


which  they  were  left  at  the  time  of  their  construction,  before  that 
calamity,  and  are  beautiful  examples  of  Norman  decoration.  If  the 
interior  of  Conrad’s  choir  was  equally  rich  in  sculpture,  it  must  have 
been  truly  gorgeous. 

* This  refers  to  the  placing  of  the  columns  9 and  10,  and  shows 
clearly  that  the  outer  walls  were  not  taken  down. 

t The  four  double  pillars  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  are  those 
marked  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  These  pillars  are  in 
form  of  the  figure  eight,  and  are  a novelty  in  design,  for  the  time. 
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by  speech  or  writing.  But  they  have  been  mention- 
ed, that  the  difference  of  the  old  and  new  buildings 
might  be  understood . 

Now  let  us  more  attentively  consider  what,  and  how 
much  work  our  masons  performed  in  this  seventh  year  of 
the  fire.  Which,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows,  in  this  seventh 
year,  the  new  crypt  was  built  elegant  enough,  and  above 
the  crypt,  the  side-walls  of  the  aisles,  as  far  as  the  marble 
capitals.  But  the  master  neither  could  nor  would  turn  the 
windows,  on  account  of  the  ensuing  rains;  neither  would  he 
place  the  inner  pillars.  In  these  works  the  seventh  year 
was  completed,  and  the  eighth  began. 

In  the  eighth  year,  the  master  placed  the  eight  inner 
joillars  and  turned  the  arch  and  vault  in  the  circular  part 
with  its  windows.  He  raised  the  tower  also,  as  far  as  the 
bases  of  the  highest  windows  under  the  vaults. 

The  ninth  year,  no  work  was  done,  on  account  of  want 
of  funds. 

In  the  tenth  year,  the  upper  windows  of  the  tower  were 
completed,  with  its  vault.  Also  upon  the  pillars,  the  upper 
and  lower  triforium,  with  the  windows  and  greater  vault. 
Also  the  upper  roof,  above  which  is  a cross,  and  the  roof 
of  the  aisles  as  far  as  laying  the  lead.  The  tower  also  was 
finished,  and  many  other  things  were  done  this  year. 

In  the  same  year,  Baldwin*  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  elected 


* Baldwin,  abbot  of  Ford  and  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  translated 
to  Canterbury  in  1184.  His  election  occasioned  great  animosity  be- 
tween him  and  the  monks,  respecting  which  we  have  a tract  by  Gervase. 
He  died  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  Palestine,  in  1199. 

Gervase — a Benedictine  monk  of  Canterbury,  flourished  under 
king  John,  a.d.  1200.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  conflagration  he  de- 
scribes, and  also  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral.  Of  his  life  and 
personal  history  we  know  nothing  ; but  we  may  conjecture  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  few  who  cultivated  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister  the 
taste  for  literary  pursuits,  planted  in  this  country  by  the  illustrious’ 
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to  the  government  of  Canterbury,  December  15.  He  was 
enthroned  on  the  next  feast  of  Saint  Dunstan,  June  18. 


completed  Gervase’s  account  of  Lanfranc’s 


church,  Conrad’s  choir,  and  the  work  of  William 
of  Sens,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  first  to  trace 
the  various  parts  of  each,  now  remaining,  and  afterwards  to 
describe  the  whole  of  the  structure  in  chronological  order, 
at  the  same  time  indicating  the  various  styles  of  architecture 
to  which  the  several  portions  are  usually  considered  to 


belong. 


The  Crypt  under  the  present  choir  is  unquestionably 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Lanfranc,  1080,  being  constructed, 
not  only  in  the  Norman  style  and  with  Norman  decorations, 
but  the  material  is  Caen  stone,  brought  from  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  The  plan  is  nearly  a square  and  a half,  termi- 
nated by  a semicircular  absis,  divided  into  a centre  and 
side  aisles  by  two  rows  of  piers,  in  a straight  line,  eight  on 
each  side,  and  six  in  a semicircle  at  the  end,  twenty-two  in 
all.  In  the  middle  aisle,  between  each  pair  of  piers,  are 
two  columns,  dividing  the  width  into  three  equal  parts.  The 
vaulting  is  formed  by  arches  turned  from  pier  to  pier,  with 
simple  arrises  on  the  diagonals  of  the  comprised  square,  no 
ribs  being  used.  On  each  side  of  the  crypt,  is  a nearly 
square  chapel,  projecting  outwards,  and  two  lesser  on  the 
semicircular  absis  ; at  the  east  end  of  each,  is  a small  semi- 
circular recess,  is  decorated  with  very  ancient  paintings* 
those  on  the  south  side  illustrating  the  birth  of  John  the 


Bede.  Besides  the  present  tract,  we  have  by  him  in  the  Decern  Scrip- 
tores,  “ Imaginations  Gervasii  Dorobornensis  de  discordiis  inter  Mo- 
nachos  Cantuar  et  Baldewinum  Archiep.;”  Chronicles  of  Stephen, 
Henry  the  second,  and  Richard  the  first;  and  “ Actus  Pontificum  Can- 
tuariensis  Ecclesiee,”  from  St.  Augustin  to  Hubert. 
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Baptist,*  to  whose  honour  the  altar  contained  in  this  recess 
was  dedicated. 

The  Tower  of  St.  Anselm,  on  the  south  side,  and 
that  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  north,  were  the  work  of  arch- 
bishop Anselm,  1114.  A range  of  blank  semicircular  inter- 
secting arches,  springing  from  grotesque  sculptured  capitals, 
resting  on  columns,  some  of  which  are  circular,  octagonal, 
or  plain,  and  others  decorated  with  spiral  and  zig-zag  mould- 
ings, surround  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower. 
These  arches  are  ornamented  with  chevrons,  billets,  hollows, 
tori,  & c.  The  upper  part  is  also  highly  decorated  with  four 
tiers  of  semicircular  arches;  those  of  the  lower  tier  are  inter- 
secting the  three  upper  of  different  diameters,  and  highly 
enriched  with  chevrons,  nailheads,  lozenges,  quatrefoils  and 
paterae  ; the  whole  terminated  by  a corbel  table  supported  on 
grotesque  heads. 

Opposite  the  north-west  angle  of  the  upper  transept,  and 
communicating  with  it  by  a covered  passage,  is  a circular 


* The  editor  some  time  since  applied  most  respectfully  to  Mr. 
Austen,  the  surveyor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  to  enquire  the  name  of 
the  Canterbury  gentleman  who  gave  an  extempore  explanation  of  the 
paintings.  Mr.  Austen  has  not  yet  replied  to  the  communication,  which 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  usual  behaviour  to  Archaeologists. 
This  is  not,  perhaps,  so  wholly  unreasonable  as  it  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear, for  the  new  tower  he  has  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  church 
is  not  in  a line  with  the  north  aisle  to  which  it  forms  a termination,  and 
when  the  gentleman  who  made  the  geometric  drawings  for  Britton’s 
History  of  the  Cathedral,  applied  for  permission  to  verify  his  dimensions 
he  was  rudely  refused,  and  this  refusal  backed  by  the  authority  of  the 
first  prebend ! “ Par  nobile  fratrum.”  Mr.  Austen’s  mal-arrangement 

has  actually  been  lauded  for  the  sapient  reason,  that  “nobody  else 
could  have  done  so !” 

The  paintings  in  the  chapel  are  engraved  in  Dart’s  Canterbury,  fob, 
London,  1726;  and  a portion,  coloured  after  the  original,  is  given  in 
Wright’s  Archeeological  Album,  1845.  Burnby,  in  his  brochure  octavo, 
1/83,  also  minutely  describes  them. 
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building  of  two  stories,  about  seventeen  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  centre  of  the  lower  stone  is  a square  pier  with  a circular 
column  at  each  angle  : from  each  of  these,  spring  two  groins 
meeting  two  others,  springing  in  like  manner  from  eight  half 
columns  placed  against  the  wall.  The  whole  is  locked  by 
four  keys,  filled  in  with  small  stones  sprinkled  with  gold 
stars.  The  capitals  and  cases  are  moulded,  and  the  four 
open  arches  round  the  external  wall  are  decorated  with 
chevrons,  quatrefoils,  and  billet  mouldings.  The  upper  story 
is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  it  now  contains  bishop  War- 
ner’s font.  The  whole  building  is  called  the  Baptistery 
or  Bell  Jesus,  but  when  and  by  whom  erected  or  for  what 
purpose  does  not  appear. 

The  Choir,  was  begun  by  William  of  Sens,  1175,  in  the 
time  of  archbishop  Richard,  and  finished  by  William  the  En- 
glishman, under  archbishop  Baldwin,  in  1184.  The  plan 
is  nearly  a double  square,  from  the  organ  screen  to  the  altar, 
where  it  begins  to  contract;  it  is  divided  into  a centre  and 
side  aisles,  by  two  rows  of  columns,  eight  in  each  row,  over 
those  in  the  crypt.  The  four  first  are  alternately  circular 
and  octangular,  the  former  nearly  resembling  the  classic 
Roman  in  their  proportions,  bases,  and  capitals.  The  fifth 
and  sixth,  which  determine  the  breadths  of  the  upper 
transepts,  projecting  outwards,  nearly  in  a square  form, 
are  octangular,  with  a small  circular  Purbeck  marble  column 
placed  on  each  face.  The  next  pillar  is  circular,  suc- 
ceeded by  an  octangular,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  fifth. 
The  choir  here  is  contracted  by  a pair  of  circular  columns, 
to  sustain  which,  two  rough  pillars  are  carried  up  through 
the  vaulting  in  the  crypt,  a little  eastward  of  the  piers  which 
form  the  circular  absis,  these  two  pillars  have  I H S in  very 
ancient  characters  marked  upon  them,  and  are  erroneously 
supposed  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  to  have 
been  intended  either  to  remedy  a defect  in  the  vault,  or  to 
support  a heavy  stone  altar-piece  in  the  choir  above.  Oppo- 
site to  these  two  pillars  which  contract  the  choir,  is  Saint 
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Anselm’s  Chapel,  projecting  outwards  to  the  south,  and 
the  Vestry  to  the  north,  beyond  which  is  the  Treasury* 
an  old  building,  perhaps  of  the  same  date  as  Anselm’s  tower. 
It  is  built  of  flint  and  squared  stone,  and  its  exterior  is 
adorned  with  two  tiers  of  ornamental  arcades,  with  flat  but- 
tresses and  string-courses.  The  capitals  in  the  choir,  as 
mentioned  above,  bear  a resemblance  to  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  are  covered  by  an  abacus,  from  which  springs  an 
equilateral  pointed  arch,  ornamented  with  chevron,  dog’s- 
tooth  and  billet  mouldings.  Above  these  is  the  triforium 
consisting  of  a quadrupled  column  placed  over  the  centre 
of  each  main  arch,  from  which  spring  two  semicircular 
arches,  each  containing  two  lesser,  equilateral  and  pointed, 
springing  from  a single  shaft.  From  the  abacus  of  the  main 
columns,  a slender  shaft  rises,  between  the  springings  of 
the  main  arches,  having  its  capital  on  a level  with  those  of 
the  triforium,  from  which  originates  the  groins  forming  the 
roof  of  the  choir.  This  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  pointed 
arch  vaulting  in  this  country,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Above 
the  triforium  and  between  these  groins  are  the  clerestory 
windows.  The  side  aisles,  upper  transepts,  and  side  chapels 
are  vaulted  similarly  to  the  choir  itself. 

Next  to  the  two  columns,  supported  on  those  carried  up 
through  the  vault  of  the  crypt,  follow  a pair  of  circular, 
from  which  the  Trinity  Chapel  commences,  these  are 
succeeded  by  two  pair  of  coupled  columns,  and  four  others 
in  a semicircle,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel.  The  crypt 
beneath  is  somewhat  of  a horse  shoe  form,  the  western  part 
being  contracted,  as  Gervase  tells  us,  to  unite  with  the 
chapels  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Andrew.  There  are,  of  course^ 
the  same  number  of  main  piers  as  in  the  chapel  above,  and 
they  are  coupled  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  centre  aisle, 
between  the  two  pair  of  columns  placed  in  a straight  line, 
are  two  smaller  shafts  to  support  the  groins  springing  from 
the  former.  These  groins,  or  stone  ribs,  filled  in  with  light 
tufa,  constitute  an  important  difference  between  this  crypt 
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and  the  old  one,  where  no  groins  are  used  but  simply  arrises. 
The  Vault  under  Becket’s  Crown  is  formed  by  eight 
ribs  springing  from  the  wall,  uniting  in  the  centre,  the  whole 
being  locked  together  by  a single  key.  The  Crown  itself 
terminates  the  Trinity  Chapel,  from  which  it  is  entered  by 
a pointed  arch,  somewhat  resembling  those  in  the  choir,  but 
more  acute.  Internally  the  crown  is  divided  by  six  piers 
into  seven  compartments.  The  plan  of  the  piers  is  an  oblong, 
with  a slender  shaft  placed  against  three  sides,  two  of  these 
sustain  the  arches,  and  the  third  runs  up  to  support  the 
groins  of  the  vaulting,  which  are  eight  in  number,  six 
springing  from  the  slender  columns,  and  two  from  the  piers 
at  the  entrance.  The  triforium  consists  of  two  small-pointed 
arches  springing  from  a small  column,  immediately  over  the 
points  of  the  main  arches.  The  clerestory  window’s  are 
pierced  above  the  triforium,  and  between  the  groins  of  the 
vaulting,  they  are  decorated  with  small  columns  and  pointed 
arches,  similar  to  those  of  the  triforium  itself. 

The  style  of  all  these  parts,  constructed  by  the  two  Wil- 
liams, is  that  denominated  the  Transition , prevalent  in  this 
country  from  1175  to  1250,  when  it  w^as  succeeded  by  the 
Lancet. 

The  Chapter  House  is  an  oblong,  twro  squares  and  one 
third  in  length,  and  was  repaired  and  decorated  by  Prior 
Henry  de  Estria,  in  1304,  v7ho  surrounded  it  -with  arches,  or 
stalls,  divided  by  pillars  of  Petw-orth  marble.  There  are 
thirteen  of  these  stalls  at  the  east  end,  and  thirty  five  on 
each  side ; the  capitals  and  bases  are  moulded,  and  the 
arches  pointed  trefoils  without  cusps.  The  spandrils  are 
filled  in  with  a diaper  wrork  of  small  quatrefoils ; above,  is 
an  architrave  and  cornice,  upon  wThich  is  a range  of  large 
open  quatrefoils,  surmounted  by  a battlement  running  round 
the  whole  room,  at  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
five  stalls  next  the  altar  have  had  their  capitals  and  spandrils 
gilt. 

Prior  Henry  also  repaired  the  choir  and  constructed  the 


magnificent  Organ  Screen,  the  finest  in  this  country.  It 
consists  of  three  compartments,  the  centre  being  occupied 
by  the  doorway,  and  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a 
series  of  arches  on  different  planes,  one  behind  the  other> 
the  first  is  the  actual  entrance  to  the  choir,  adorned  with 
honeysuckle  and  quatrefoils  ; over  this  is  a niche,  formerly 
occupied  by  a silver  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  panels 
of  tracery  on  each  side  ; the  second  arch  is  formed  by  a 
series  of  mouldings,  resting  on  the  capitals  of  small  coupled 
pillars  ; a honeysuckle  occupies  the  hollow  between  this  and 
the  next  arch,  which  is  a simple  moulding,  running  from 
the  base  of  the  doorway  to  the  summit ; two  deep  hollows, 
divided  by  a similar  moulding,  succeed,  in  each  of  which 
are  six  niches  and  canopies  for  statues  three  on  each  side ; 
to  these  succeed  two  arches,  resting  on  the  capitals  of 
small  columns,  the  hollow  between  which  is  ornamented  with 
trefoils  and  sexfoils  ; a row  of  quatrefoils  are  contained  in 
the  hollow  formed  by  the  small  splay  and  square  which 
terminates  the  west  face  of  the  door,  which  is  divided  from 
the  side  compartment  by  a small  column,  from  whose  capital 
rises  a group  of  mouldings  uniting  with  the  band  running 
along  the  whole  screen.  The  spandrils  over  the  door  are 
filled  in  with  circles  containing  beautifully  executed  sexfoil 
tracery.  The  side  compartments  are  each  divided  into 
three  niches  by  small  trebled  columns  ; the  pedestals  and 
canopies  are  most  exquisitely  decorated  with  acute  and 
tapering  pediments,  pinnacles  and  mullions,  and  are  termi- 
nated with  a rich  mass  of  crockets  and  finials.  There  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whom  the  six  kings 
in  the  niches  are  intended  to  represent : we  must  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  among  the  best  specimens  of  medieval  art 
in  this  country,  whether  we  consider  their  varied  attitudes, 
or  the  skilful  treatment  evinced  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
draperies.  Over  the  corbel  table,  supported  by  cherubs 
holding  shields,  is  a decorated  parapet,  having  niches  alter- 
nating with  pierced  panels ; the  whole  is  surmounted  by 
a small  battlement. 
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Prior  Henry  de  Estria,  also  erected  the  Caen  stone  screen 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  it  consists  of  pointed  arch 
panels,  each  divided  by  mul lions  into  two  trefoil  headed 
lights,  above  is  a circle  containing  a cusped  pointed  cinque- 
foil ; the  spandrils  are  filled  in  with  cusped  trefoils.  The 
cornice  consists  of  a hollow,  enriched  with  oak  leaves,  a string, 
and  a row  of  trefoils.  A small  battlement  crowns  the  whole. 

All  Henry  de  Estria’s  work  is  in  the  style  termed  Deco- 
rated English,  which  prevailed  from  about  1290  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  term  Primary  Geometric 
would  perhaps  distinguish  this  more  clearly  from  the  suc- 
ceeding flowing  style,  which  might  be  named  Secondary 
Geometric ; both  which  are  included  in  the  Decorated 
English. 

The  Great,  or  West  Transepts  were  repaired  by 
archbishop  Simon  de  Sudbury,  in  1379.  The  n.w.  tran- 
sept, or  Martyrdom,*  contains  one  large  window  to  the  north, 
a smaller  to  the  south,  with  a doorway  to  the  cloister  be- 


* On  the  spot  where  a’Becket  fell,  before  the  altar  of  St  Benedict, 
there  is  a small  stone  about  three  inches  square,  inserted  into  another 
stone.  The  piece  cut  from  out  the  centre  of  the  flag  stone,  and  upon 
which  remained  a drop  of  the  martyr’s  blood  was  conveyed,  it  is  tra- 
ditionally reported  to  Rome,  where  it  is  still  carefully  preserved.  Mr. 
Austen  the  present  surveyor  to  the  cathedral,  stated,  that  lately  whilst 
passing  through  the  edifice,  he  was  astonished  to  see  a stranger  upon 
his  knees  apparently  attempting  to  remove  the  slab,  upon  inquiring  his 
object,  he  answered  that  he  was  comparing  the  measurement  of  the  piece 
of  stone  in  Italy,  with  the  deficiency  in  the  slab,  and  that  he  found  they 
precisely  tallied.  After  hearing  this  tale,  Dr.  Buckland  said  lie  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  description  of  the  flag  stone,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  two  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  “ he  was  permitted  to 
apply  his  long  companion — we  cannot  call  it  his  pocket  hammer— to 
the  side  of  the  flag,  and  chip  away  a piece,  to  ascertain  the  grit  and 
nature  of  the  stone.  After  a careful  examination  he  pronounced  it  to 
be  a flag  of  hard  Caen  stone.  The  piece  inserted  is  of  a different  grit 
and  colour.” — s. Ithenanim . 
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neath,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Virgin’s  chapel  to  the  east. 
The  s.  w.  transept  has  a large  window  to  the  south,  with 
a small  entrance  to  St.  Michael’s  chapel  to  the  east,  and  a 
staircase  to  the  roof  in  the  s.  w.  angle.  There  is  no  trifo- 
rium  in  these  transepts,  but  large  clerestory  windows.  Sud- 
bury is  also  supposed  to  have  built  St.  Michael’s  chapel 
to  the  east  of  the  west  transept.  Over  the  entrance,  in 
this  transept,  is  a substantial  foundation  for  an  organ  loft, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Gervase, 
when  he  says,  ee  Ubi  organa  solent  esse.”  The  chapel  itself 
is  not  parallel  with  the  cathedral,  but  makes  a considerable 
angle  with  it.  There  is  a large  window  at  the  east  end, 
and  two  smaller  at  the  south  side.  All  archbishop  Sud- 
bury’s work  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  which  prevailed  in 
this  country  from  137S  to  1546. 

The  great  windows  at  each  end  of  the  Chapter  House, 
and  the  four  smaller  ones  in  each  side,  were  put  in  by 
prior  Thomas  Chillenden,  in  1400.  He  also  constructed  the 
roof  of  Irish  oak,  in  panels,  twelve  squares  in  length,  and 
seven  in  breadth,  joined  at  a proper  angle,  so  as  to  approx- 
imate an  arch  shape.  The  large  squares  are  filled  in  with 
small  panels,  formed  and  carved  with  eight  pointed  star- 
shaped patterns,  with  escutcheons  and  flowers  painted  and 
gilt. 

The  Nave,  built  by  prior  Chillenden,  1391-1411,  under 
archbishops  Courtney  and  Arundel,  is  rather  longer  than  a 
double  square,  and  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  piers,  seven 
in  each  row,  into  a centre  and  side  aisles,  the  former  being 
about  twice  the  width  of  the  latter.  The  plan  of  the  piers 
is  a rhombus,  with  three  slender  shafts  at  the  angle  towards 
the  nave,  three  towards  the  side  aisles,  and  one  at  each  of 
the  angles  towards  the  next  pier.  The  three  first  rise  nearly 
to  the  clerestory  windows,  and  are  divided  by  bands  into 
three  equal  heights  ; from  their  capitals  spring  nine  ribs, 
which  support  the  groins  of  the  roof,  the  bosses  of  which 
are  exquisitely  carved  and  painted  with  the  armorial  bearings 
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of  the  various  benefactors  to  the  church.  The  three  shafts 
towards  the  aisle  are  two-tliirds  the  height  of  the  former, 
a series  of  bands,  level  with  the  lowest  range  of  the  others 
divide  them  into  two  equal  parts,  and  from  their  capitals, 
which  are  level  with  the  second  course  of  bands,  spring 
seven  groins,  serving  to  support  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles. 
From  the  inner  columns,  at  the  angles  of  the  rhombus, 
spring  the  main  arches  of  the  nave,  which  are  acutely 
pointed,  and  have  their  spandrils  filled  in  with  cinquefoil 
ornaments  contained  within  circles  and  trefoils.  Over  these 
are  the  clerestory  windows,  divided  by  perpendicular  mul- 
lions  into  five  lights,  and  by  a transom  into  three  equal 
stories.  Each  light  has  a quatrefoil  cusped  head  to  each 
story.  The  head  of  the  window  is  subdivided  by  two  small 
transoms  into  three  stories,  and  by  lesser  mullions  between 
each  great  perpendicular  one  into  smaller  lights,  each  termi- 
nated by  a trefoil  head.  The  spaces  left  between  these  and 
the  arch  of  the  windows  are  filled  in  with  different  sized 
quatrefoils  and  trefoils.  The  whole  is  glazed  with  magni- 
ficently stained  glass. 

The  Cloister,  also  the  work  of  Chillenden,  1400,  is  in 
form  an  exact  square,  having  eight  arches  on  each  side  : from 
each  of  the  piers  between  them  spring  three  groins  pitching 
against  three  altars,  supported  by  the  opposite  half  piers. 
The  windows  are  divided  by  mullions  into  four  lights,  each 
by  a trefoil  head ; the  filling-in  above  consists  of  three  small 
quatrefoils,  with  two  larger  over  them.  The  window  heads 
are  terminated  by  crocketted  pediments  and  finials.  In  the 
east  wall  were  five  openings ; one  with  a Saxon  arch  now 
closed  up,  another  into  the  long  Dark  Entry,  a third  into  the 
Chapter  house,  a small  one  into  a Stillatory  or  place  be- 
tween the  Chapter  house  and  the  Cathedral,  and  the  fifth 
into  the  north  Transept,  which  has  been  richly  decorated. 
The  south  side  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  nave.  In  the 
east  side  are  two  doorways  : one  at  the  south  end,  by  which 
the  archbishop  entered  from  his  palace,  has  been  highly  en- 
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riclied  with  a statue  at  each  side  and  angels  with  censers  in 
the  spandrils  ; at  the  north  end  is  an  ancient  doorway,  with 
a circular  oblique  hole  through  the  wall  at  the  side.  In  the 
north  side  are  also  two  ancient  doorways,  leading  to  the 
offices  of  the  monks. 

The  south-west  Tower,  began  1410,  finished  between 
1449  and  14G8  by  archbishop  Chichely  and  prior  Gold- 
stone  1.,  called  Bell  Dunstan  and  the  Oxford  Tower,  is  a 
double  square  on  the  plan  and  about  four  squares  and  a-half 
in  height  from  the  base  to  the  battlement.  The  ground  floor 
is  vaulted  with  five  groins  springing  from  three  slender 
banded  shafts  at  each  angle.  The  west  side  is  occupied 
by  a perpendicular  window  of  three  lights  very  similar  to  the 
great  one  in  the  nave.  At  the  southern  base  is  a beautiful 
entrance-porch,  divided  into  two  stories  by  a horizontal 
string-course  : in  the  centre  of  the  lower  is  a deeply  recessed 
entrance  doorway,  the  arches  of  which  are  supported  by  three 
small  shafts  ; the  spandrils  over  the  doorway  are  filled  in  with 
cusped  trefoils : on  each  side  of  the  door-way  is  a small  tre- 
foil headed  niche  with  a pedestal  for  a statue.  The  upper 
story  is  occupied  by  a large  niche  in  the  centre,  with  a de- 
corated pedestal  and  two  smaller  on  each  side;  over  the  five 
niches  is  a canopy  highly  enriched  with  pediments,  crockets, 
and  finials.  The  ends  of  the  porch  are  also  divided  into  two 
stories  with  four  niches  in  each,  and  a similar  decoration  is 
carried  round  the  buttresses  of  the  tower,  of  which  there  are 
two  at  each  external  angle,  and  one  at  each  internal.  The 
whole  porch  is  crowned  by  a panelled  parapet,  with  spouts 
issuing  from  the  mouths  of  gargoyles  at  each  external  angle. 
Inside,  the  roof  is  vaulted,  with  stone  beautifully  groined,  the 
ribs  springing  from  four  small  columns,  and  the  points  of 
intersection  being  carved  into  shields  of  arms,  twenty-eight 
in  number,  forming  a kind  of  double  circle.  At  the  sides 
are  large  cinquefoil  blank  arches,  and  over  them  angels  sus- 
taining shields  in  compartments.  The  first  floor  of  this 
steeple  is  lighted  by  a small  quatrefoil  in  each  side.  The 
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second  has  two  windows  with  a mullion,  transom,  and  qua- 
trefoil  head,  in  the  south  side,  and  one  in  the  east  and  west 
sides.  The  third  and  fourth  stories  have  two  similar  win- 
dows in  the  south  and  west,  and  one  in  the  east  side.  The 
summit  of  the  tower  is  embattled,  and  the  buttresses  are 
terminated  by  pinnacles  decorated  with  niches,  pediments, 
crockets,  and  finials.  There  is  also  a small  pinnacle  in  the 
centre  of  each  side.  The  West  Porch  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  style  to  that  at  the  south,  but  not  nearly  so  rich  in  its 
decorations. 

The  Chantry  Chapel  of  Henry  IV.,  built  in  1412, 
is  an  elegant  little  building,  erected  outside  the  wall,  oppo- 
site the  first  and  second  coupled  columns  in  the  Trinity 
Chapel,  from  which  it  is  entered.  It  is  a square  and  a half 
in  length,  and  lighted  by  two  windows  in  the  north  side. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  Dean’s  Chapel, 
built  by  prior  (ioldstone  I.,  in  1468,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
north-west  transept,  has  the  proportions  of  a double-square  but 
its  axis  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the  cathedral.  The  vault 
consists  of  eight  quarter  cones,  placed  on  their  points  and 
touching  at  their  edges,  each  quarter  cone  being  formed  by 
four  ribs  filled  in  with  smaller  stones,  laid  in  concentric 
rings  ; and  the  two  squares  formed  on  the  spine  between  the 
cones,  are  occupied  by  solid  keys,  locking  the  whole 
together.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  is  a perpendi- 
cular window  of  five  lights,  having  a niche,  with  a rich  canopy 
over  on  each  side,  and  a beautiful  honeysuckle  ornament 
running  round  the  whole  arch.  Beneath  each  light  is  a 
curved  panel,  filled  in  with  tracery,  and  a corbel  table,  sup- 
ported on  cherubs,  surmounted  by  a battlement,  over  the 
panels,  under  which  formerly  stood  an  altar.  There  are  two 
similar  windows  on  the  north  side.  A very  elegant  open 
screen  separates  this  chapel  from  the  Martyrdom,  consisting 
of  five  divisions,  of  which  the  centre  contains  the  doorway. 
Each  division  is  subdivided  into  two  panels,  the  lower,  a flat 
pointed  arch,  is  again  divided  into  four  compartments,  with 
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trefoil  heads,  by  perpendicular  mullions,  and  filled  in  above 
with  four  small  quatrefoils  at  the  sides,  and  one  large  at 
the  point  of  the  arch.  All  these  lower  panels  are  blanked. 
The  upper  panels  have  obtuse  pointed  arches,  and  are  sub- 
divided into  three  lights,  with  cusped  trefoil  heads,  filled  in 
above  with  cusped  quatrefoils.  Over  these  panels  are  pedi- 
ments highly  decorated  with  crockets  and  finials,  having 
their  tympanums  filled  in  with  three  loops,  the  heads  of  which 
unite  in  the  centre,  and  are  elaborately  cusped  within. 
The  divisions  are  separated  by  small  buttresses,  terminated 
by  pediments  and  finials. 

The  Central  Tower,  begun  by  Prior  Sellynge,  1172, 
finished  by  Prior  Goldstone  II.,  1517,  in  the  time  of  arch- 
bishop Morton,  called  Bell  Harry,  is  supported  on  four 
solid  piers,  placed  at  the  angles  of  a square,  from  which 
spring  four  pointed  arches,  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  ; it  is  groined  by  four  semi-cones,  springing  from 
corbels  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  tower,  each  semi- 
cone being  formed  by  seven  ribs  pitching  against  the  central 
key,  which  locks  the  whole  together  ; the  angles  are  occu- 
pied by  four  quarter  cones,  each  formed  by  three  ribs,  the 
space  between  the  ribs  being  filled  in  with  smaller  stone, 
laid  in  concentric  rings.  The  whole  tower  is  five  cubes  in 
height,  from  the  base  to  the  battlement.  Immediately  below 
the  vault,  there  are  two  windows  on  each  side,  divided  by  a 
mullion  and  transom  into  four  trefoil-headed  lights ; the 
pointed  head  is  filled  in  with  .three  cusped  quatrefoils,  and 
terminated  by  a pediment  enriched  with  crockets  and  a finial. 
Above  each  window  are  two  panels  with  cusped  heads,  over 
which  are  two  circles  containing  cusped  quatrefoils.  A band 
of  lozenges  containing  quatrefoils,  and  supported  on  corbels, 
divide  these  from  the  upper  range  of  windows,  which  are 
perfectly  similar  ; above  them  is  a rich  battlement,  sup- 
ported by  a corbel  table  terminating  the  tower.  At  each 
angle  is  a very  massive  buttress,  divided  by  string-courses 
into  four  equal  heights,  and  having  its  faces  ornamented  with 


traeefy  panels,  and  terminated  by  pinacles,  from  the  centre 
of  which  an  octagon  is  carried  up  rising  to  a point,  and  com- 
pleting the  whole. 

A table  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  com- 


piled from  actual  measurement  is  subjoined.  It  is  hoped 
the  reader  will  find  this  more  convenient  than  if  each  had 
been  inserted  separately  in  the  text. 

in.  ft. 

Length  of  Nave  179  6 

“ Pier  8 6J 

**  Tower  27  4 

“ Choir 162  10 

“ Trinity  chapel  and  Becket’s  crown  ..  133  6 

Total  length  from  east  to  west  ..511  8£ 


Width  of  side  aisle 18  5 

“ Centre  aisle 34  10 

“ Side  aisle 18  5 


Nave  in  the  clear 71  8 


Width  of  Choir  between  the  last  columns 39  0 

“ Trinity  chapel  between  the  first  columns  35  3 
Heights  from  the  pavement  of  Nave — 


Capitals  of  Nave 37  0 

Middle  bands  21  2 

Top  of  arch,  west  window 58  6 

Top  of  vaulting  ...  78  8 

Battlement  of  Chichely’s  tower 123  6 

Pinnacle  above . ...  29  0 


Extradas  of  groining  central  tower 136  1 

Thence  to  battlement . 61  3 

Pinnacle  30  0 


Total  height  of  central  tower 227  4 


Total  height  of  Anselm’s  tower  from  the  ground 
to  top  of  corbel  table ...  108  6 


Christ  Church  Gateway,  built  by  Prior  Goldstone 
the  second,  in  1 5 1 7>  the  last  work  executed  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  has  two  entrances,  a large  one  for  carriages,  and 
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one  for  pedestrians.  The  outer  face  towards  the  city  has 
two  niches,  with  canopies  on  each  side  the  principal  obtuse 
pointed  arch,  the  spandrils  of  which  are  filled  in  with  circles 
containing  cusped  quatrefoils,  over  these  is  a row  of  cusped 
trefoil-headed  panels,  bearing  shields  of  heraldic  cognizances, 
now  defaced.  Under  each  niche  is  a square  panel,  charged 
with  similar  shields.  Over  the  whole  is  a perpendicular 
window  of  seven  lights.  The  lesser  gateway,  which  is  more 
acute,  is  decorated  in  a like  manner,  has  a similar  win- 
dow above  it,  and  is  separated  from  the  larger  by  a solid 
buttress,  containing  a canopied  niche  with  a panel  and  shield 
beneath.  The  arches  are  both  groined  with  four  quarter 
cones,  formed  by  seven  ribs  springing  from  each  angle,  and 
pitching  against  the  key-stone  in  the  middle.  The  inner 
face,  towards  the  cathedral,  has  octagonal  buttresses,  for*» 
merly  finished  above  the  roof  by  elegant  turrets  of  the  same 
form,  since  pulled  down  to  the  battlements.  These  but- 
tresses are  subdivided  into  small  panels  with  tracery  heads. 
The  whole  front  is  divided  by  two  horizontal  bands,  adorned 
with  angels  bearing  shields,  charged  with  the  cognizances  of 
Henry  the  seventh  and  his  nobility,  into  three  stories,  the 
lowermost  containing  the  gateway.  A large  canopied  niche 
occupies  the  centre,  in  which  formerly  stood  a statue  of  Our 
Saviour,  having  a window  on  each  side ; those  in  the  first 
floor  are  square-headed,  and  divided  by  a mullion  and  tran- 
som into  four  lights ; they  have  a shallow  niche  on  each 
side  ; those  in  the  upper  floor  are  obtusely-pointed  with  two 
lights,  and  are  accompanied  by  similar  niches.  A battlement 
formed  by  blanked  perpendicular  panels  crowns  the  whole. 
The  following  inscription  crosses  the  whole  gate,  over  the 
greater  arch,  “ HOC  OPUS  CONSTRUCTUM  EST  AN- 
NO DOMINI  MILESSIMO  QUINGENTESIMO  DE- 
CIMO  SEPTIMO.” 

All  the  work  executed  at  Canterbury  between  1379  and 
15 17, is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  which  was  generally  used  in 
England  from  1377  to  1546, its  peculiar  characteristics  are,  the 
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four-centred  arch,  having  its  spandrils  filled  in  with  some 
richly-carved  ornament ; large  and  lofty  windows  with  mul- 
lions  continued  through  the  head,  and  perpendicular  lines 
prevailing  throughout  all  the  tracery.  The  rose  and  port- 
cullis of  Henry  the  seventh  also  form  a common  deco- 
ration. The  latter  period  of  this  style  is  sometimes  classed 
by  itself,  and  called  the  Tudor  or  Florid  Gothic,  the  vaulting 
formed  of  semi  or  quarter  cones,  is  an  important  feature 
of  this  subdivision,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  King’s 
College  and  Henry  VII.,  chapels,  may  be  cited  as  the  most 
magnificent  specimens.  These  glorious  vaults  are  the  most 
superb  examples  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  masonic 
mind  over  the  crude  material,  ever  developed  in  any  age 
or  country. 

We  are  here  compelled  to  terminate  our  very  rough  and 
imperfect  notes  on  this  noble  monument  of  the  piety  of  our 
ancestors,  which  alone  would,  in  the  hands  of  a master 
furnish  materials  for  a complete  history  of  the  various  styles 
of  architecture  practised  in  this  country.  Should  these  pages 
be  the  medium  of  exciting  such  a mind  to  the  task,  the 
writer  feels  that  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  their  com- 
pilation will  not  have  been  unprofitably  employed. 

It  was  originally  the  editor’s  intention  to  have  given  the 
observations  on  the  Cathedral*  in  the  notice  of  Professor 
Willis’s  peripatetic  lecture  on  the  Thursday  morning,  when 
that  gentleman  gave  an  extempore  practical  illustration  of 
Gervase’s  account  of  the  rebuilding  ; but  having  been  obli- 
gingly favoured  with  the  preceding  concise  description  and 
complete  translation  of  Gervase’s  Chronicle  from  the  Cotton 
MSS.  Vespasian , xix.,  he  has  thought  it  better  that  it  should 


* Mr.  Austen  when  engaged  in  decorating  the  ceiling  of  the  cathe- 
dral, discovered  some  paintings,  of  which  it  is  understood  drawings 
were  made.  These  should  be  published  by  the  Archaeologists  of  Can- 
terbury. Publication  is  indispensable  to  the  Antiquaries  who  would 
desire  to  evince  signs  of  vitality  and  activity. 
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follow  immediately  after  the  translation  of  Gervase  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  pursue  the  subject  of  the  cathedral  with- 
out having  his  attention  distracted  by  other  matter.  Again,  in 
this  instance,  so  slight  a deviation  from  the  actual  order 
of  the  proceedings,  would  be  immaterial,  because  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Architectural  Association,  after  ob- 
taining the  highly-prized  permission  from  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  to  permit  the  Association  to  inspect  the  cathe- 
dral, during  a whole  week,  unaccompanied  by  any  verger  or 
officious  attendant,  very  wisely  leaving  the  time  and  manner 
of  visiting  it,  to  each  individual’s  pleasure  or  convenience* — 


* Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  the  admitted  author  of  the  article  in  the 
Athenceum  upon  the  British  Archaeological  Association  Session  at  Canter- 
bury asserts,  “ that  the  Association,  as  a body,  took  no  notice  of  its 
Cathedral,”  and  sneeringly  asks,  “ was  the  Cathedral  left  out  by  parti- 
cular desire,  like  the  old  story  of  Hamlet,  in  the  play  of  Hamlet  ? Or, 
are  we  to  go  to  Canterbury  again  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining 
the  Cathedral  ?”  The  notices  in  the  Archaeological  Album  ; the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal ; Professor,  Willis’s  volume  ; Ainsworth’s  and  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazines;  the  Literary  Gazette  together  with  the  whole  local  serial 
press,  testify  by  their  description  of  the  edifice,  that  no  “ disappoint- 
ment ” was  experienced,  or  “ oversight  ” committed  by  those  Ar- 
chaeologists who  sought  “inlets  of  knowledge  and  not  outlets  for 
spleen.”  It  has  been  suggested,  that  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham’s  ill-hu- 
mour originated  in  a fit  of  indigestion  caused  by  the  bad  dinner  he  so 
plaintively  deprecated  at  the  onset,  when  he  regretted  that  the  Archaeo- 
logists had  not  taken  pattern  by  Chaucer,  “ who  had  a Cook  among  his 
Canterbury  company,  and  that  the  dinner,  ( of  which,  he  Mr.  P.  C. 
partook  at  the  Fountain,)  was  not  of  the  best  or  the  wines  ” either. 
Antiquaries  have  hitherto  been  taunted  with  being  so  much  absorbed  in 
their  intellectual  engagements  as  to  be  regardless  of  gross  and  sensual 
enjoyments.  It  was  reserved  however,  for  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  to  de- 
monstrate that  in  some  persons  the  union  of  the  two  is  not  incompatible. 
In  fact  it  appears,  that  to  the  vapours  arising  from  an  ill-cooked  dinner, 
may  be  fairly  attributed  the  disturbance  of  Mr.  Peter’s  bile,  and,  his  would 
be  severe  strictures  upon  the  Committee  of  Management,  whose  unthank- 
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since,  in  a city  and  neighbourhood  so  rich  in  antiquarian 
remains  as  Canterbury,  it  was  considered  advisable  that 
each  member  should  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  incli- 
nation, and  pursue  those  researches  his  previous  studies 
had  rendered  him  most  competent  to  follow,  during  those 
hours  unoccupied  by  the  business  of  the  Association,  as 
arranged  in  the  official  programme. 


ful  and  onerous  office  suggests  (in  the  utter  impossibility  of  pleas- 
ing all  parties,)  recollections  of  dSsop’s  Fable  of  the  Old  Man  and  his 
Ass,  or  of  the  far-famed  line 

“ The  way  to  the  stomach  is  the  way  to  the  heart.” 

Besides,  supposing  that  a day  had  been  specially  set  apart  for  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  how  could  it  have  been  possible  for  five  hundred  indi- 
viduals, in  so  short  a time,  to  have  given  to  the  holy  fane  the  careful  ex- 
aminations due  to  its  importance. — Consequently,  it  is  considered 
by  those  Archaeologists  with  whom  the  editor  has  conversed,  that  the 
Committee  wisely  took  the  precaution  of  leaving  the  inspection  of  the 
edifice  to  the  time  most  convenient  for  each  individual,  and  we  trust  we 
shall  find  the  same  arrangements  observed  at  the  ensuing  Winchester 
Session,  at  which,  (n.v.)  we  anticipate  being  present.  It  may  also  be 
added,  that  the  author  of  the  malicious,  and,  in  some  respects,  mendacious 
article  in  the  Athenaeum , (if  he  be,  as  it  is  asserted,  the  gentleman  whose 
name  we  have  mentioned,)  is  a curious  exemplification  of  the  creaking 
wheel  of  Alsop’s  coach.  He  made  the  most  noise  and  complaint,  and 
did  the  least  work  of  all  who  assisted  at  the  meeting.  His  name  never 
transpired  but  as  a member,  (surely  by  some  mistake,)  of  the  Historical 
Committee  ! When  he  shall  be  prepared  to  write  history,  may  he  ac- 
quire a greater  tact  in  discerning  facts  than  he  has  evinced  in  his  report, 
a more  philosophical  mode  of  reasoning,  and  a better  heart  to  tolerate 
and  appreciate  the  aims  and  claims  of  those  who  do  not  move  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  own  peculiar  sphere. 
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which  he  had  found  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  exhibited 


representations  of  fifty  of  them.  He  said,  some  years  ago 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  the  stones  of  many 
ancient  buildings  in  England  bore  a peculiar  mark  on  their 
external  face  evidently  the  work  of  the  original  builders,  and 


thinking  that  if  extensively  compared,  they  might  aid  in 


throwing  light  on  the  bands  of  operatives  known  as  the  Free 
Masons,  he  travelled  into  France  and  afterwards  into  Ger- 
many, and  finding  them  in  great  numbers  on  buildings  in 
those  countries,  he  communicated  the  result  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1841  and  1842.*  These  marks  appear  to  have 
been  made,  continued  Mr.  Godwin,  to  distinguish  the  works 
of  different  individuals,  (the  same  is  done  at  this  time  in  all 
large  works,)  but  the  circumstance,  that  although  found  in  va- 
rious countries  and  on  works  of  very  different  age,  they  are  in 
numerous  instances  the  same,  and  that  many  are  religious 
and  symbolical  and  are  still  used  in  modern  free-masonry, 
led  him  to  infer  that  they  were  used  on  system,  and  that  the 
system  was  the  same  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  In 
Canterbury  cathedral  there  is  a great  variety  of  these  marks, 
including  many  seen  elsewhere  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
They  occur  both  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  crypt,  the  eastern 
transept  (north  and  south),  and  the  nave  : the  wall  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  latter  is  covered  with  them,  and  the  stones 
are  here  seen  in  many  cases  to  have  two  marks  each,  thus, 
being,  perhaps,  the  mark  of  the  overseer  in  addition 


to  that  of  the  mason,  as  the  former  (the  N shaped 
mark  in  this  example)  appears  in  connection  with  various 
other  marks  in  other  places.  In  the  nave,  the  marks  vary 


* See  Archseologia,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  113. 


from  one  inch  to  one  and  a-half  in  length  : in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  building  they  are  larger  and  more  coarsely 
formed.* 


The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne  exhibited  and  explained  plans 
and  elevations  of  the  different  floors  of  the  Keep  at  Dover 
Castle,  and  Albinis  tower,  mentioning  the  various  methods 
of  construction  in  the  early  military  remains  in  that  fortress 
from  the  Roman  period  down  to  that  of  Edward  the  first, 
which  he  stated  to  be  the  most  perfect  type  of  a Norman 
castle  in  existence.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  he  en- 
tered into  a minute  comparison  of  the  different  kinds  of 
mortar  and  grouting  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  respective 
fortresses  of  Richborough,  Silchester,  Pevensey,  Lymne, 
Wroxeter  and  Burgh,  alluding  also  to  the  value  of  minute 
observation,  as  to  the  methods  pursued  by  the  ancient  ar- 
chitects in  invariably  laying  down,  according  to  the  custom 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  the  foundation  of  their  buildings 
and  Mosaic  pavements.  He  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  concentric  system  of  arrangement  pursued  by  the  builder 
of  the  blockhouses,  or  bulwarks,  erected  during  the  years 


* A circumstance  occurred  the  next  morning  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  which  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention.  Dr.  Spry  believing  that 
these  marks  were  quite  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  had 
no  connexion  either  one  with  another,  or  with  “ free- masonry,  ” 
requested  Mr.  Godwin  to  accompany  him  to  the  masons’  yard  attached 
to  the  cathedral ; when  there,  he  called  one  of  the  elder  men,  and  told 
him  to  make  his  mark  upon  a piece  of  stone,  the  man  having  complied, 
and  being  asked  why  he  made  that  particular  form,  said,  “ it  was  his 
father’s  mark,  and  his  grandfather’s  mark,  and  that  his  grandfather  had 
it  from  the  lodge.”  The  editor  was  told  by  one  of  the  Canterbury 
masons,  that  when  a stranger  joins  in  work  with  other  men,  one 
whose  mark  is  similar  to  his,— the  “ foreigner”  has  to  apply  to  his  lodge 
for  a fresh  mark.  On  leaving  that  set  of  workmen,  he  may  resume  his 
former  sign. 
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1539-40,  such  as  Deal,  Walmer,  Sandown,  Milton  or  Graves* 
end,*  &c.,  of  these,  Camber  Castle  remains  the  most  perfect* 


* Cruden  in  his  History  of  Gravesend  gives  [p.  162,]  “ the  following 
account  of  the  erections  in  Gravesend,  ( more  correctly  in  Milton  pa- 
parish,)  and  although  it  does  not  exhibit  very  critical  accuracy  in  the 
amount  of  the  cost  incurred,  it  nevertheless  affords  clear  evidence  or 
the  actual  construction  of  the  bulwarks,  at  that  lime  of  general  alarm. 
“ 1539-40.  Anno  Reg,  Hen.  VIII.  xxxi®  • 

*'  A vewe  of  the  KLnges  charges  apponehis  graces  fottifioacions  as  well  at  Grauesende 
and  there  abowtes  as  in  other  charges  commytted  by  his  highnes  at  London  unto  his 
Saruaunte  Lyonell  Martenne,  begunne  the  vi  daye  of  March  last,  and  ended  the  xiiii  daye 
of  June.  £ s.  d. 

“ By  v paymentes  for  the  Kinges  blockhowses  at  Grauesend  and  there  abowtes  2114  3 2 
“ Item,  delyuered  by  way  of  preste  to  the  Curveyor  and  Lyonell  Martenne 

at  dyuers  tymes  for  the  expedeshone  of  the  Kinges  hignes  cause  . 45  0 0 

“ Sum  £2156  10s.  3d.  whereof 

" Reacyved  for  the  cawss  aboue  saide  in  ij  Reacepts  by  the  hande3  of  Sir 

Thomas  Hennage  Knight  .....  1933  13  2 

Et  sic  in  surplus,  £222  16s.  Id. 

" Furthermore  hit  may  please  youre  hignes  to  be  aduertised  that  by  your  Masters  and 
Workemen  there  working,  hyt  \s  extemyed  that  thre  thowsande  poundes  more  than  ys 
ready  dispursed  shaull  fynuysshe  all  manner  cawss  there  redye  begunne. 

“ Allso  to  your  graces  pleasure  to  be  knowne  for  cauces  by  the  same  commyted  to 
Lyonell  Martenne  uppone  which  theaie  ys  readye  spente  uppon,  the  some  of  threscore 
andtenne  powndes,  lytull  more  or  les.  And  his  extimate  ys  by  his  booke  here  a fore 
shewyd  a great  Sumrae  of  moneye.” 

The  two  Blockhouses  at  Gravesend,  or  rather  at  Milton,  were  erect- 
ed with  such  precipitancy  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  of  invasion 
throughout  the  country,  that  time  was  not  allowed  either  to  settle  the 
terms  of  contract,  or  execute  the  Deed  of  Conveyance,  as  appears  by 
some  Instruments  exhibited  by  the  Corporation  of  Gravesend  in  a re- 
cent trial  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Terrace  Gardens  who  endeavoured 
to  establish  an  Extra-parochiality. 

One  of  those  Deeds  expressly  stated  that,  “ in  1543,  one  William 
Burston  of  Milton,  gentleman,  for  certain  considerations  therein  named 
gave  to  the  king,  Henry  the  eighth,  two  pieces  of  land  called  Le  Grene, 
with  a piece  of  pasture  adjacent,  and  the  Chapel  Field,  containing  by 
estimation  about  nine  acres,  more  or  less,  on  which  parcel  called  Le 
Grene,  a house  and  tower  called  a Blockhouse  is  lately  built  and  con- 
structed. 

This  Blockhouse  was  built  of  a rhomboidical  form,  originally  with  a 
turret  near  the  south  corner  and  a circular  end  projecting  towards  the 
river,  like  that  of  Tilbury  on  the  opposite  Essex  shore.  In  1844  the 
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The  reformation  was  the  immediate  cause  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  these  peculiar  fortifications.  Henry  the 
eighth,*  having  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see, 
and  broken  off  all  connection  with  the  court  of  Rome,  was 
alarmed  lest  the  Pope  should  succeed  in  forming  a confede- 
racy amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  princes,  to  invade  his 
realm.  In  order,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the  defences  of 


building  was  purchased  by  Alderman  Hariner,  and  during  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Wood,  the  builder  of  Gravesend,  pulled  a portion  of  it  down, 
but  the  outer  walls  being  full  a yard  in  thickness  rendered  the  labour 
extremely  difficult.  Mr.  Crafter  the  superintendent  of  the  works  at 
Gravesend  and  Tilbury  fort,  who  has  carefully  examined  it,  informed 
the  editor  that  he  found  the  original  entrance  must  have  been  by  the 
circular  turret  near  the  south-west  corner,  and  that  the  walls  on  either 
side  had  been  pierced  for  port-holes,  the  guns  of  which  completely 
raked  the  approach.  He  conjectured  the  staircase  was  erected  in  the 
semicircular  turret  to  afford  more  space  for  the  working  of  the  guns. 

Whether  any  further  erection  was  made  on  that  part  now  called  the 
Fort,  or  whether  the  fortification  consisted  solely  of  an  earthwork  on 
which  a battery  was  constructed  by  Henry  the  eighth,  as  at  present,  does 
not  clearly  appear ; although  Cruden  supposes  from  the  circumstance 
of  bricks  being  found  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Blockhouse  lower 
down,  upon  opening  the  ground  in  1826,  that  there  was  a secondary 
establishment  erected  upon  this  spot  in  Chapel  Field.  + 

* Henry  the  eighth,  by  his  prerogative,  and  at  his  own  expense,  laid 
the  foundation  and  settled  the  constitution  of  the  present  Royal  Navy. 
An  Admiralty  and  Navy  office  was  constituted,  and  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  him  : regular  salaries  were  settled,  not  only  for  the  admirals 
and  vice-admirals,  but  for  his  captains  and  seamen  ; and  the  sea-service 
at  this  time  became  a distinct  and  regular  profession.  This  monarch 
very  thoroughly  understood,  and  much  affected  to  promote  the  com- 
merce and  naval  force  of  the  country.  He  made  laws  for  the  planting 
and  preservation  of  timber : and  founded  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and 
Portsmouth  dock-yards,  and  also  the  Trinity  house.— Derrick's  Royal 
Navy,  4-9. 


t An  Account  of  Milton  Chantry  was  published  by  the  editor  in  1841. 
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the  coast,  the  “ six -times  wedded  monarch,”  obese  in  body 
as  he  was,  according  to  Southey,  “ in  his  own  person  took 
Very  laborious  and  painful  journeys  to  the  sea  coast  ” in 
order  personally  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  shore. 

Professor  Buckland  then  rose  and  observed  he  had  just 
received  a Note  from  a gentleman  present  in  the  meeting, 
the  contents  of  which  he  considered  so  important,  that  he 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  to 
the  subject,  which  related  to  the  theory  of  Spontaneous  Com- 
bustion, the  causes  of  which  were  very  obscure,  and  asserted 
“that  guano”  to  the  writer’s  personal  knowledge,  “had  lately 
caused  a conflagration.”  It  further  stated  that  upon  the 
roof  of  the  cathedral  were  continually  perched  flocks  of 
birds,  arid  it  was  not  impossible  that  if  their  exuviae  accu- 
mulated to  a great  extent,  and  a strong  wind  arose  during 
a thunder-storm,*  it  might  cause  a similar  lamentable  de- 
struction to  that  so  piteously  yet  graphically  described  by  the 
monk  Gervase.  Dr.  Buckland  would  confirm  one  of  the 
writer’s  statements,  since  he,  that  morning,  had  remarked 
upwards  of  fifty  pigeons  flying  in  and  out  of  the  cathedral, 
through  the  broken  panes  of  glass.  The  cathedral  too,  at 
Pisa,  was  destroyed  by  spontaneous  combustion  : he  felt 
anxious  upon  the  subject,  and  he  trusted  that  the  proper 
authorities  would  see  that  the  needful  precautions  were 
taken. 


* In  confirmation  of  the  view  taken  by  the  writer  of  the  note,  the 
editor  begs  to  append  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Times  newspaper 
of  January  18th,  1845,  relative  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  exuviae 
of  birds : — “ The  steam-packet  Walerwitch,  arrived  at  Hull,  from 
London,  on  Wednesday  last,  brought  into  port  the  master  and 
crew  of  the  bark  Ann,  Storey,  of  Sunderland,  who  had  been 
picked  up  by  the  packet  in  an  open  boat,  to  which  they  had  taken; 
on  the  destruction  of  their  vessel,  near  Hasborough-sand,  on 
Tuesday  evening.  It  appears  by  the  statement  of  the  ship-wrecked 
nien,  that  the  Ann,  a new  bark,  on  the  first  voyage,  was  returning  from 

Nn 
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Mr.  Austin,  the  surveyor  of  the  cathedral,  immediately,  in 
an  offensive  manner,  replied  to  the  professor's  observations, 
asserting  that  there  was  no  accumulation  of  the  exuviee  of 
birds  about  the  edifice.  The  extreme  vulgarity  of  the  re- 
marks, and  the  ludicrous  manner  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
caused  them  to  be  received  with  peals  of  sneering  laughter. 
The  astonishment  of  the  majority  of  the  members  at  the 
interruption  was  most  unequivocally  expressed. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Spry,  prebend  of  the  cathedral,  apologised 
for  the  broken  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows,  and  observed 
that  in  such  an  immense  pile  of  building,  a few  were  una- 
voidable. He  was,  however,  confident  that  such  an  awful 
calamity  as  that  of  Pisa  would  not  befall  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral so  long,  he  trusted,  as  it  had  the  careful  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Austin. 

It  was  then  officially  announced,  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
the  assembly,  that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  had  purchased  the 
ruins  of  St.  Augustine’s  monastery,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving them  from  destruction. 


The  proceeding  of  the  day  terminated  with  a Conversa- 
zione at  Barnes’  rooms,  to  which  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  the  mayor  and  the  city  authorities,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  their 
respective  families  attended. 


Icliaboe  with  a cargo  of  guano,  and  unfortunately  struck  on  the  sand 
and,  while  beating  over,  shipped  a quantity  of  salt  water,  which,  pene- 
trating the  cargo,  caused  almost  instantaneous  combustion.  A volume 
of  smoke  rising  through  tbe  fore  hatchway  warned  the  crew  of  this 
new  danger,  and  induced  their  taking  immediately  to  the  boat,  without 
saving  anything  but  themselves ; and  scarcely  had  they  done  so,  when 
a tremendous  explosion  of  the  gas  engendered  by  the  partially  fired 
guano  blew  the  stern  out  of  the  vessel,  which  then  filled  and  sank  in 
deep  water.” 
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The  tables  were  literally  loaded  with  articles  of  vertu , 
and  the  walls  hung  with  highly  interesting  objects,  in- 
cluding drawings  of  the  paintings  in  East  Wickham  church, 
produced  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  and  the  specimens  of  ecclesias- 
tical embroidery  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hartshorne,  as 
illustrations  of  the  papers  read  at  the  medieval  section  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Edward  Pretty  exhibited  coloured  drawings  and 
sketches  of  various  ancient  remains  in  Kent. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Artis  exhibited  coloured  drawings  of  paintings 
recently  discovered  in  churches  in  Northamptonshire. 

Some  lately  published  topographical  works  were  laid  on 
the  table,  among  which  were,  “History  and  Antiquities  of 
Dartford,”  by  Mr.  J.  Dunkin,  and  the  “ History  of  Graves- 
end,” by  Mr.  Cruden.  There  were  also  exhibited  the  proofs 
of  the  plates  of  a forthcoming  work  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
coinage,  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Haigh,  of  Leeds. 

Lord  Albert  Conyngham  exhibited  a beautiful  ornamental 
sword  of  the  period  of  the  renaissance , and  ahead  of  John 
the  Baptist,  finely  sculptured  in  marble,  by  Bennini. 

Mr.  Sprague,  of  Colchester,  exhibited  the  following  beau- 
tiful rubbings  of  monumental  brasses 

William,  lord  Beaumont,  ob.  1507,  Wivenhoe,  Essex, 
Elizabeth,  countess  of  Oxford,  circa  1545,  ditto, 

Priest,  vested  for  mass,  circa  1430,  Great  Bromley,  Essex, 
Sir  William  Tendring,  ob.  1408,  Stoke-by-Nayland,  Suffolk, 
A Knight  of  the  Fitzralph  family,  c.  1320,  Pebmarsh,  Essex 
Lady  of  the  Clopton  family,  circa  1450,  LongMelford,  SufF. 
Lady  of  the  de  Bure  family,  Acton,  Suffolk, 

Priest  in  Eucharistic  vestments,  c.  1540-50,  Walden,  Essex, 
Priest,  ditto,  ditto,  Littlebury,  Essex 

Amongst  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  conversazione  with 
some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  was  the  scarcity  of  the 
“ Directory,”  which,  during  the  Commonwealth,  superseded 


* London,  Pickering,  1844,  pp.  569. 
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the  “ Book  of  Common  Prayer, ”*  and  which  must  have  then 
been  as  much  in  use  as  the  Prayer  Books  of  the  present 
day. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  certain  ancient  Pilgrim  Signsf  — which 
it  was  originally  the  practice  for  pilgrims  to  buy,  with 


* Die  Veneris,  3 Januarii,  1644.  “An  Ordinance  of  Parliament  for 
the  taking  away  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  for  the  Establishing 
and  putting  in  execution  of  the  Directory  for  the  publique  Worship  of 
God.” 

f Very  excellent  engravings  of  two  of  these  relics,  the  size  of  the  ori- 
ginals, will  be  found  in  the  Archaeological  Album,  1845.  Mr.  Dun- 
kin  also  notices  the  Pilgrim  Signs  in  the  History  of  Dartford  thus  : 
— “The  Guild  of  All  Saints  in  Overy-street,  and  of  the  Virgin  in 
Spital-street  Dartford,  supplied  the  pilgrims  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury with  signs,  crosses,  trinkets,  &c.,  on  their  journey  thither.” 
The  trinkets  seem  to  have  partly  consisted  of  Rosaries,  with  a rude 
carving  of  the  figure  of  St.  Thomas  appended.  “ Perhaps  the  only  speci- 
men remaining  to  these  times  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Thomas 
Caldecot,  esq.,  of  Dartford,  a gentleman  well  known  for  his  library  of 
rare  and  scarce  books.”  M.S.  Note  in  J.  Dunkin' s History  of  Dartford. — 
“ Henry  the  eighth  ordered  all  pilgrimages  to  cease,  a’Becket  to  be 
declared  a traitor  instead  of  a saint,  and  his  tomb  at  Canterbury  to  be 
destroyed.  Hereupon  his  altar  was  removed  from  Dartford  church, 
his  festivals  prohibited,  and  the  townspeople’s  trade  in  his  images  and 
trinkets  totally  ruined.  Ibid,  p.  39. — Dartford  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  first  stage  or  resting  place  of  pilgrims  from  London,  visiting  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ; and  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
third  there  was  an  altar  erected  in  the  chapel,  (now  the  vestry,)  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  great  chancel  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  where 
devout  pilgrims  usually  repaired  to  offer  up  their  orisons,  lb  25. — Thechief 
inns  stood  in  the  main  street,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth  were  as  follows  . — The  principal  was  the  King's  Inn, 
otherwise  called  the  Grown,  held  by  Nicholas  Cordyn,  which  stood  at 
the  top  of  Hithe-street,  and  nearly  extended  to  the  Waterside.  It  was 
quadrangular,  and  a gallery  ran  round  it  which  communicated  with  the 
various  apartments.  The  premises  are  now  partly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Langland,  a grocer.  The  Hole  Bull  is  now  the  site  of  the  Bull  and 
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crosses  and  trinkets — as  evidences  of  their  visit  to  holy 
shrines,  and  which  were  thenceforward  cherished  with  feel- 
ings of  comfortable  retrospect,  and  as  emblems  of  hope  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  during  the  conversazione,  mentioned,  in 
illustration,  to  several  of  the  company,  a passage  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  describes  himself  and  his  companions  as 
coming  from  Canterbury  to  London,  with  the  signs  of  Saint 
Thomas  hung  about  their  necks.  Among  the  signs  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Smith,  only  one  bore  an  obvious  reference  to  Can- 
terbury : it  was  a little  round  fibula,  with  a mitred  head  in 
the  centre,  and  an  inscription,  stating  the  latter  to  be 
CAPUT  THOME — the  head  of  Thomas  * This  sign  was 
found  in  the  Thames,  at  London,  and  had  no  doubt  been 
brought  thither  by  some  devotee  from  Saint  Thomas’s  shrine 
at  Canterbury.  Another  remarkable  sign  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
collection,  presented  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  of  Abbe- 
ville, exhibits  a full-faced  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  the 
legend,  + ECCE  : SIGNUM  : FACIEI  : IONIS  : BAP- 

Victoria  Hotel.  The  Hart  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Fisher,  a pastrycook. 
At  the  corner  of  Lowtield,  stood  another  hostel  called  le  Dell,  held  by 
Glare  Cordyn.  The  Bull' a Head  is  the  tenement  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Either,  a gunsmith.  Lower  down,  on  the  same  side  the  street,  were  the 
hostels  called  the  Cock-on-the-Hoop,  the  Sarazen's  Head  (now  the  Dulland 
George,)  and  le  Maidenhead,  in  the  several  occupations  of  William 
Longe,  Thomas  Cooke,  and  Beatrix  Cowley.  All  these  were  held  of 
the  Prioress  of  Dartford.  There  were  also  sundry  others  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  whose  site  and  names  cannot  be  so  clearly 
identified.  Arundell  MS.  No  61,  apud  Dunkin,  lb.  p.  133,  139.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  Quentin  Durward,  i,  29,  describing  Louis  the  eleventh, 
king  of  France,  says,  “his  cap,  was  ornamented  with  a paltry  image  of 
the  Virgin  in  lead,  such  as  the  poorer  sort  of  pilgrims  bring  from  Lo- 
retto.” — Again,  in  the  same  volume,  p.  194,  in  lieu  of  “ his  cap  with  a 
single  image,  he  now  wore  a hat,  the  hand  of  which,  was  garnished  with 
at  least  a dozen  of  paltry  figures  of  saints  stamped  in  lead.” 

* In  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Rolfe.  It  is  also  engraved  in  the 
Archaeological  Album,  p.  21. 
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TISE.  Behold  the  sign  of  the  face  of  the  blessed  John  the 
Baptist.  In  the  centre  is  a figure  holding  the  head  of  the 
Baptist  in  a charger,  and  on  either  hand  is  an  attendant 
holding  a candle.  It  was  found  in  the  river  Somme,  near 
Abbeville,  probably  being  brought  there  by  some  devotee 
from  Amiens,  where  a pretended  head  of  the  Baptist  is  still 
exhibited  to  the  credulous  and  the  curious.  Another,  found 
in  the  river  at  Canterbury  has  a full  length  figure  of  the 
Baptist,  clothed  in  camel’s  skin,  and  holding  a globe  with 
the  sacred  lamb.  The  whole  of  these  are  in  pewter,  and 
have  traces  of  the  pin,  which  fastened  them  to  the  hat  or 
dress  of  the  pilgrims.  Owing  to  the  opportune  arrival, 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  the  medallist*  of  an  exquisite 
medal,  struck  to  commemorate  the  ^meeting  of  the  archae- 
ologists, the  assisting  members  were  enabled  to  carry  to 
their  distant  homes  a memorial  of  their  “ Canterbury 
pilgrimage” : a sign  of  devotion  to  that  shrine  whence 
its  votaries  derive  so  much  personal  enjoyment,  and  dis- 
tribute so  many  advantages  to  the  public. 

On  one  side  of  the  medals  is  a hand  pouring  oil  into  a lamp,  with 
the  inscription 

BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION • MDCCCXLIII  • t 

and  on  the  reverse,  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  with  the 
inscription, 

3K FIRST  MEETING,  CANTERBURY  K LORD  ALB.  CONYNGHAM,  PRES.  1844. 
Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  and  Mr.  Wright  afterwards  presented  it  to 
Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  as  a testimony  from  the  Association,  for 
the  extreme  zeal  which  his  lordship  has  exhibited  in  the  cause  of 
archaeology.  The  medal  is  well  engraved  and  struck,  and  confers 
much  credit  upon  the  artist. 

* Mr.  Taylor  very  disinterestedly  wishing  to  make  his  medal  truly  a 
medal  of  presence  or  token  of  the  meeting,  issued  the  impressions  at  an 
unprecedentedly  low  price  to  those  members  who  actually  attended,  a 
few  at  an  advanced  charge,  may  yet  be  had  at  his  office,  3,  Litchfield 
street,  Soho,  London. 

+ The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  British  Archaeological  As- 
sociation, which  was  founded  in  December,  1843, 
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to  the  Programme,  several  parties  of 
members  of  the  Association  proceeded  to 


to  inspect  the  antiquities. 

The  morning  was  beautiful,  and  the  ride  delightfully 
pleasant,  although  the  journey  was  not  through  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  “ Garden  of  England,”  as  Kent  is 
correctly  designated,  yet  it  was  fully  compensated  by  every 
curve  of  the  road  presenting  fresh  features,  all  tending  to 
fascinate  the  contemplative  mind  with  their  peculiar  charms. 
Now  an  old  family  mansion  half  hidden  by  tall  trees,  in  a 
sheltered  vale — then,  some  time-honoured  holy  fane  with 
its  gray  and  mossy  tower ; while  at  a little  distance 
was  the  quiet  village,  where  dwelt  the  peasantry  <f  out 
country’s  pride” — not  improbably  the  direct  posterity  of 
the  early  settlers  on  the  shore,  whose  ancestry  had  culti- 
vated the  fields  where  they  now  delved — walked  in  the 
flowery  meads,  or  on  the  wild  heathy  downs,  and  listened  to 
the  murmuring  of  the  same  trickling  rills.  Every  object 
presented  to  the  senses,  aided  increating  an  interest  in  the 
proceedings  and  arts  of  our  forefathers. 
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The  following  account  of  the  second  excursion  was  origi- 
nally compiled  for  the  columns  of  a periodical. 

A few  miles  from  Canterbury,  the  external  architecture 


of 


iUtncjfiam  <£fvurcfi* 

attracted  the  attention  of  a party  of  the  archaeologists,  to 


* Archbishop  Ivilvvardby  intended  to  found  a college  attached  to  Wing- 
ham  Church ; but  resigning  his  archbishopric  ere  effecting  his  views, 
his  successor  Peckhain,  a.d.  1286,  carried  out  his  predecessor’s  pur- 
pose, by  founding  a college  for  a provost  and  six  secular  canons.  The 
provost’s  lodge  abutted  on  the  churchyard,  whilst  the  houses  of  the 
canons  were  opposite,  now  called  Canon-row.*  Archbishop  Peckhain 
on  his  founding  the  college  of  Wingham,  gave  to  it  the  church  of 
Wingham,  with  its  several  chapels,  of  which  the  church  of  Ash  was  one  j 
and  he  allotted  the  several  tytheries  within  them,  in  distinct  portions,  to 
the  provost  and  six  canons  of  it,  to  the  first  of  which  eanons  he  ordain- 
ed a prebend  in  this  parish,  at  Chilton,  which  he  decreed  should  consist 
of  the  tythes  of  those  lands  which  William  de  Chilton  held  of  him, 
and  was  taxed  for  in  Chilton,  except  the  three  fields,  called  Bradefelde, 
Bremthe,  and  Utlekere,  which  he  would  have  remain  to  the  canons  in 
common.  These  tythes  now  belong  to  the  rectory  of  Ash. 

1 Edw.  VI.  The  college  was  suppressed  ; the  revenue  was  then 
estimated  at  ,£208  145.  per  annum,  and  £123  2s.  1 d.  clear.  Le- 
land  says  it  was  only  capable  of  expending  at  the  dissolution  £84  a- 
year. 

Edward  the  second,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  created  his  half 
brother,  Edmund  de  Wodestock,  earl  of  Kent,  and  at  the  same  time 
granted  him  great  estates  to  support  the  dignity.  Edward  the  third 
confirmed  the  grant  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Three  years  after- 
wards, Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  fell  a victim  to  the  machinations  of 
queen  Isabella  and  lord  Mortimer,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Cuthbert,  leaving 
two  sons,  Edmund  and  John  Plantagenet.  Edmund  died  a minor,  two 
years  after  his  father’s  execution,  John  became  of  age,  and  had  livery 


* At  the  inn  in  Wingham,  fromerly  the  Canon’s  Row,  where  the  Archaeologists  left 
their  conveyance  whilst  they  examined  the  church,  was  a fine  specimen  of  architecture, 
remarkable  from  the  general  sharpness  of  its  wood  work  and  the  elegance  of  the  barge 
board  of  its  gable  roof. 
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whose  separate  fortunes,  (with  a slight  deviation,)  we  shall 


of  his  lands,  25  Edw.  the  third.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  marquis  of  Juiiers,  and  died  Dec.  27,  following'.  His  disconsolate 
widow,  shortly  after — in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty — vowed 
chastity,  and  was  solemnly  veiled  a nun  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  at 
the  convent  of  Waverly  j* — but,  afterwards,  repenting  of  having  so 
precipitantly  quitted  the  world,  she  secretly  withdrew  from  the  mo- 
nastery, and  about  eight  years  after,  “ before  the  sun-rising,  upon 
Michaelmas-day,”  a.d.  1320,  u'as  clandestinely  married  to  Sir  Eustace 
Dabricsehescourt,  in  a chapel  of  the  mansion-house  of  Robert  de 
Brome,  a canon  of  the  college  of  Winghara,  by  Sir  John  Ireland,  a 
priest.  Such  a striking  violation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  necessarily 
called  forth  condign  punishment  upon  the  culprits.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  summoned  them  before  him  at  the  mansion-house  Magh- 
field,  upon  the  seventh  ides  of  April,  and  probably  had  not  their  high 
rank  and  riches  intervened,  would  have  instantly  pronounced  the  mar- 
riage null  and  void.  As  it  was,  he  enjoined  for  their  penance,  that, 
since  their  marriage  was  unlawfully  solemnized  in  the  church  of  Wing- 
ham  they  should  cause  a priest  to  celebrate  Divine  Service  daily  in  the 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  there,  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of  the  said  Sir 
Eustace  and  Elizabeth,  and  him,  the  said  archbishop  ; that  the  priest 
should  there,  every  day,  say  over  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  with  the 
litany,  for  them,  and  all  faithful  Christians  ; and  also  placebo  and  dirige 
for  all  the  faithful  deceased.  And  also,  that  every  morning,  as  soon  as 
he  had  risen  from  his  bed,  he  should  say  five  paternosters  and  aves 
kneeling ; steadfastly  looking  upon  the  wounds  on  the  crucifix  : and  as 
many  every  night  in  the  like  wray.  Moreover,  that  they,  the  said  Sir 
Eustace  and  Elizabeth,  should  find  another  priest  to  continually  reside 
with  one  of  them,  to  celebrate  Divine  Service  for  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  priest  at  Wingham  was  to  do,  and  in  a similar  manner, 
say  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  with  the  liturgy,  placebo  and  dirige. 
He  likewise  enjoined  the  said  Elizabeth  that  every  day,  during  her 
whole  life,  she  should  say  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  and  the  fifteen 
gradual  psalms,  with  the  liturgy,  placebo  and  dirige,  together  with  the 
commendation  of  souls  for  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  also,  appoint- 
ed the  said  Eustace  and  her,  that  the  next  day  after  any  sexual  embrace, 

* Regist.  Islip.  Arcliiep.  Canluar,  1GG,  b. 
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attach  ourselves  during  this  excursion.* *  After  some  little 
delay,  the  key  of  the  church  was  obtained,  and  an  investi- 
gation of  the  interior  was  made.  One  of  the  piers,  (that 
nearest  the  Dene  chancelf)  of  the  arch  dividing  the  high 
chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church,  was  noticed  by  Dr. 
Buckland  and  the  Dean  of  Hereford  to  be  in  a shocking 
state  of  dilapidation,  nay,  in  a state  of  dangerous  insecurity, 
in  which  opinion  Mr.  Godwin,  the  architect,  coincided.  “ It 
is  to  be  hoped/’  says  the  Dover  Chronicle , ‘‘that  another  bene- 
factor will  be  found,  like  Thomas  Palmer,  esq.,  of  Saint 
Dunstan-in-the-East,  London,  who,  in  the  last  century,  gave 
three  hundred  pounds  for  the  repairing  of  the  doorway,  and 
beautifying  the  great  chancel  of  this  church,  since,  as  the  in- 
cumbent for  performing  the  sacred  duties,  only  receives  a 
miserable  pittance  of  one  hundred  pounds,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  contribute  to  those  repairs  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary.” 

In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  sixth,  the  church  was 
partly  collegiate,  and  partly  parochial.  The  high  chancel 

they  should  competently  relieve  six  poor  people,  and  both  of  them,  that 
day,  abstain  from  some  dish  of  flesh  or  fish,  whereof  they  did  most 
desire  to  eat.  And  lastly,  that  the  said  Elizabeth  should  once,  every 
year,  go  barefoot  to  visit  the  shrine  of  that  glorious  martyr,  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  ; and,  once  every  week,  during  her  life,  take  no  other 
sustenance  but  bread  and  drink,  and  a mess  of  pottage;  wearing  no 
chemise — especially  when  her  husband  was  absent.  The  lady  endured 
this  sentence  of  penance  for  fifty-one  years,  as  she  died  at  Bedhampton, 
June  6,  1411,  and  was  buried  at  the  Friars  Minors  at  Winchester,  in  the 
tomb  of  John  earl  of  Kent,  her  first  husband. 

* It  consisted  of  amongst  others  of  Ainsworth,  W.  Francis;  Bate- 
man, W.,  jun.,  and  Lady;  Buckland,  Professor;  Clark,  ; 

Coombe,  W.  A ; Dunkin,  Alfred  John  ; Hall, ; Hereford,  the  Dean 

of;  Isaacson,  Rev.  S. ; &c.,  &c. 

f In  the  centre  of  the  Dene  chancel,  over  a vault,  is  a tomb,  the 
corners  of  which  are  decorated  with  four  ox  heads,  exhibiting  a rebus 
on  the  name  of  the  family.  In  the  east  window  of  this  chancel  is  also 
a single  quarry  of  painted  glass,  on  which  is  also  an  ox. 
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separated  from  the  church  by  a partition,  served  for  the 
members  of  the  college  to  perform  their  choir  service  in. 
The  two  aisles  of  the  church  were  for  the  parishioners,  who 
from  thence  could  hear  the  choir  service  ; and  in  the  north 
aisle  was  a rood-loft,  from  whence  the  officiating  priest 
preached.* 

Churrfu 

This  church  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Nicholas,  and,  till  the 
year  1286,  was  a chapel  of  ease  to  Wingham. 

In  the  chancel  of  this  church  is  the  monumental  effigy  of 
a knight,  which  exhibits  a specimen  of  the  period  when 
mail  was  changing  to  plate  armour.  The  basinet  takes  the 
shape  of  the  head  in  the  manner  of  the  cervelliere,  and  is 
very  highly  ornamented.  The  camail  is  attached  to  it  above 
the  ears,  the  basinet  forming  ornamental  flaps  below.  In- 
stead of  a mail  hauberk,  several  successive  hoops  of  steel 
are  riveted  on  a tunic  of  cloth,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the 
knees.  On  the  top  of  the  shoulders  are  two  or  three  sliding 
plates,  and  instead  of  ailettes,  large  lion’s  heads  are  carved, 
so  as  to  form  circular  pieces.  The  armpits  are  protected 
by  small  plates,  riveted  on  the  shirt  of  plate.  The  arms  and 


* In  Wingham,  Lambarde  says,  “was  one  of  those  ancient  manor 
houses  planted  in  divers  parts  of  this  countrie,  wherein  the  archbishops 
were  used  to  lodge  when  they  travelled  the  countrie  to  make  their 
visitations  ” Archbishop  Baldwin  lay  here  during  the  time  he  had  the 
contention  with  the  monks  of  Christchurch  about  the  collegiate  chapel 
at  Hackington,  “ and  two  of  those  monks  coming  hither  to  serve  him 
with  a process,  although  he  allowed  the  service  to  be  good,  yet  he  dis- 
mounted the  insolent  messengers  and  sent  them  home  to  their  college 
on  foot.”  Archbishop  Winchelsey  also  entertained  king  Edward  the  first 
in  this  house,  when  he  came  into  Kent  to  examine  the  defences  of  the 
coast,  and  to  charge  the  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  laity,  with  horse  and 
armour  against  an  invasion.  Edward  the  second,  ( a.d.  1324.)  also 
abode  here  during  his  consultation  with  Walter  Reynolds,  then  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  others  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Kent, 
respecting  his  journey  to  pay  homage  to  the  king  of  France. 


the  elbows,  to  a short  distance  below,  have  semi-cylindrical 
plates  buckled  upon  them.  Half  way  between  the  elbows 
and  wrists  appear  the  sleeves  of  the  hauketon,  which  gar- 
ment is  again  visible  below  the  shirt  of  plate,  placed  over 
another  tunic.  The  gauntlets  are  composed  of  several  small 
plates,  riveted  on  cloth.  The  warrior’s  feet  are  covered  in 
much  the  same  manner,  but  his  legs  are  protected  by  jambs 
of  steel,  and  he  wears  highly  ornamented  knee-caps.  This 
effigy  also  affords  an  early  specimen  of  the  shortened  sur- 
coat,  the  prototype  of  the  cyclas,  which  was  in  general  use 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  reign.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  placed  at  the  right  side,  only  beginning  just 
under  the  right  arm,  and  going  down  to  the  end,  is  also 
worthy  of  remark.  The  narrow  girdle,  too,  put  round  the 
hips,  and  buckled  in  front,  to  keep  down  the  surcoat,  and 
allow  the  broad  military  belt  to  hold  the  sword  and  dagger, 
is  worthy  of  notice.  This  knight  has  his  shield  suspended 
from  his  shoulder.  His  armour  seems  to  have  been  called 
an  envelope  of  plates.  The  cyclas  mentioned,  was  a body- 
covering of  linen,  without  sleeves  ; and  was  used  in  this 
reign  as  a part  of  armour.* 
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considers  that  on  the  site  of  Richborough 
Castle  was  a British  fortress,  which  after  being  taken 
by  Aulus  Plautius  (a.d.  4/),  was  thenceforward  fortified  and 
occupied  by  the  Romans.  Its  convenient  situation  for 
receiving  succours  from  Gaul,  renders  this  theory  extremely 
feasible. 


* Meyrick  ap.  Fosbroke. 

+ For  the  observations  on  Richborough  Castle  the  editor  is  indebted 
to  A.  H.  Burkett,  esq.,  Professor  Buckland,  and  W.  H.  Rolfe,  esq. 
The  former  gentleman  also  kindly  lent  the  three  sketches  from  his  port- 
folio, from  which  the  editor  has  had  the  accompanying  views  of  Rich- 
borough  Castle  lithographed. 
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The  comparatively  scanty  relics  of  the  once  great  city 
Rutupinum,* * * *  which  has  been  made  famous  by  Lucanus,f 
Juvenal, J and  Ausonius  ;§  by  Tacitus, |j  Ammianus,** * * §§  and 
Orosius,tt  recorded  in  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  the  Peutingarian  tables. the  Notitia  of  the 
Western  Empire,  which  formed  the  theme  of  the  poets  of 
old,  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  Caesars’  triumphs,  as  well  as 
our  own  English  writers  and  antiquaries, §§  have  yet  a claim 
on  our  attention,  and  call  forth  our  best  energies  to  investi- 
gate those  vestiges  which  are  daily  crumbling  away. ||  ||  Of 
the  exact  order  of  the  works,  but  vague  notions  can  be  now 


* Rutupia  was  not  only  a favorite  residence  of  the  Romans,  but 
was  also  much  frequented  by  the  Britons  and  subsequently  by  the 

Saxons.  It  was  here  that  the  Prefect  Clemens  Maximus  was  slain  by 

the  Briton  Theodosius,  whom  Ausonius  calls  the  Rutupian  Robber. 
Hither  Vortigern  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  the  Saxons  Hengist 
and  Ilorsa.  Ethelbert  also  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment. Hence  the  country  around  is  called  Rutupia’s  land.  The  town 
was  situate  most  probably  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  north  and 
south. 

f Pharsalia.  J Sat.  iv.  141.  § Ordo  Nobilium  Urbium. 

II  Annals.  **  Ludg.  Bat.  Gronov.  ed.  1693. 

ft  Hist.  lib.  i.,  cap.  2. 

Bergier’s  Histoire  des  Grand  Chemins  de  l’Empire  Romain. 

§§  Leland  calls  it  Ratesbury,  otherwyse  Richeboro,  and  says — “ The 
walls  have  bene  very  hye,  thykke,  stronge,  and  wel  embateled.  The 
mater  of  them  is  flynt,  mervelus,  and  long  brykes,  both  white  and  redde, 
after  the  Briton’s  fascion.  The  sement  was  made  of  se  sand  and  small 
pible.  Surely  reason  speketh  that  this  should  be  Rutupinum.” 

1111  The  plough  rarely  comes  in  contact  with  any  solid  masonry,  the 
depth  of  soil  being  every  where  within  the  area  of  the  castle  from  three 
to  six  feet.  Some  loose  fragments  detached  from  the  wall  being  in  the 
way  of  the  plough,  were  dug  up  by  the  farmer,  Mr.  Solly,  and  may  be 
seen  above  ground  at  the  south-east  corner.  The  same  observation 
applies  also  to  the  large  masses  lying  at  the  north-west  corner,  as  shewn 
in  the  plan  of  Boys.  Ex  epislol.  Gal.  Rolje,  armig \ Jan.  25,  1S45. 
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formed— much  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  and  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  from  this  cause,  surmises  have  been 
advanced  and  handed  down  as  facts,  and  transferred  from 
one  book  to  another  to  the  present  day,  and  very  little 
trouble  has  been  taken  to  investigate  the  value  of  the  evidence, 
which  leaves  little  apology  requisite  for  now  making  an  at- 
tempt at  correction,  especially  when  error  appears  in  works 
of  high  character,  as  standard  references,  on  those  subjects. 
The  author*  of  these  remarks  had  an  opportunity  of  paying 
a more  uninterrupted  visit  to  Richborough  Castle  than  the 
majority  of  the  archaeologists,!  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  note  the  chief  characteristics  now  presented  by 
the  remains,  and  to  compare  his  notes  with  the  details  given 
by  earlier  writers. 

The  general  face  of  these  stupendous  masses,  on  approach- 
ing from  the  low  grounds  of  Sandwich — the*ange  of  massive 
and  rugged  walls  in  their  vast  extent^ — the  large  detached 
pieces  wdiich  appear  to  have  been  hurled  from  their  bases 
by  some  great  convulsion,  together  with  the  appearance  of 
desolation  around  them,  and  the  associations  of  their  once 


• A.  H.  Burkett,  esq. 

f Amongst  the  ruins  an  unusually  large  grasshopper  was  picked  up 
after  a spirited  chase  by  some  of  the  naturalist-archaeologists. — In  con- 
sequence of  one  of  his  antennae  becoming  broken.  Miss  Bradstreet 
humanely  suggested  that  he  should  again  be  liberated  to  roam  over  the 
relics  of  the  Roman  power,  instead  of  being  exhibited  in  a glass-case. 

t Of  the  north  wall  of  Richborough  Castle  there  are  about  441  feet 
standing.  It  extended  to  about  560  feet ; and  the  length  of  the  wall 
below  the  bank,  which  now  lies  in  fragments  from  s.  to  n.  is  190  feet. 
There  are  about  264  feet  of  the  south  wall  standing,  originally  358  feet 
viz.:  to  the  s.e.  corner  of  the  castle;  where,  on  the  bank,  is  a con- 
siderable fragment,  probably  the  base  of  a round  tower,  such  as  were 
standing  at  the  s.w.  and  n.w.  corners,  the  basements  of  which  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable.  The  west  wall  was,  when  perfect,  about  460  feet  in 
extent. 


high  importance,  give  an  impression  unequalled  on  viewing 
any  other  ruin  in  England. 

On  the  side  nearest  the  sea,  the  terrace  has  given  way, 
carrying  the  wall  with  it,  and  exposing  the  soil,  which 
contains  quantities  of  oyster  shells  and  human  bones.* 

On  proceeding  to  the  area  on  the  south-east  side,  which 
is  entirely  open,  the  whole  extent  of  the  interior  appears  at 
one  view.  The  aspect  is  then  entirely  altered ; the  walls, 
on  the  inner  sides,  being  considerably  lower  than  on  the 
outer,  and,  on  a nearer  approach,  the  general  features  pecu- 
liar to  Roman  works  are  very  apparent,  one  of  the  leading 
ones,  perhaps  the  most  striking,  are  the  even  lines  of 
themelii. 

Mr.  Rolfe  says  the  apparent  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
walls  is  occasioned  by  the  soil  being  raised  from  three  to  six 
feet  within  the  area,  above  the  level  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls. 

Mr.  Rolfe  also  says  the  base  of  one  square  tower  appears  at 
the  north  side,  but  at  the  S.W.  and  N.W.  corners  the 
foundations  of  two  round  towers  are  exposed  to  view.  But 
Mr.  Burkett  says,  on  searching  for  the  round  towers,  he 
could  not  perceive  any  indication  of  them,  and  there  was  a 
great  doubt  in  his  own  mind  whether  any  ever  existed, 
although  King  plainly  and  carefully  particularizes  them 
in  a plan.  In  the  same  authority,  will  also  be  found, 
the  assertion,  that  there  were  round  towers  at  the 
corners,  and  a range  of  square  ones  at  convenient  dis- 


* Mr.  Salt  and  many  other  archaeologists,  remembering  the  line  in 
Ausonius,  whose  uncle,  Claudius  Contentus, 

“ Was  buried  in  Rutupian  ground,” 

most  assiduously  endeavoured  to  procure,  by  excavating,  the  perfect 
osseous  remains  of  some  “ noble  Roman.” 

t Munimenta  Antiqua,  1/82. — It  will  be  found  an  egregious  error 
occurs  in  the  same  work,  Pevensey  castle  is  described  as  nearly  round, 
whilst  its  true  form  is  approaching  the  triangular. 
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tances,  each  with  a classical  designation.  As  well  as 
the  plan,  he  gives  a profile  of  the  three  walls  with  these 
imaginary  towers  in  fainter  colours.  In  archdeacon  Battely’s* 
plant  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  them,  but  the 
bird’s-eye  view  which  he  also  gives,  conveys  a more  correct 
notion  of  the  form  of  the  walls,  clearly  defining  the  twro 
angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  north-west  wall,  with 
those  of  the  north-east  and  south-west.  On  a careful  ex- 
amination of  those  parts  as  they  now  stand,  they  are  found 
to  correspond  with  Battely’s  as  they  existed  exactly  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  line  of  the  remaining  walls,  at  the  angles, 
is  clearly  defined,  leading  to  a fair  inference  that,  had  round 
towers  ever  been  used,  they  must  have  been  detached  from 
those  points,  which  has  never  yet  been  found  the  case  in  any 
Roman  remains  in  the  country.  The  round  towers  at 
the  three  angles  of  the  castle  of  Porchester,  of  Roman 
workmanship,  are  imbedded,  as  it  were,  in  the  masonry  of 
the  side  walls,  and  would,  on  removal,  cause  an  opening  of 
a very  different  character  to  that  of  the  castle  at  Rich- 
borough;  the  same  remark  applies  equally  to  Burgh,  in  Suf- 
folk. On  proceeding  along  the  north-west  wall,  ttvo  openings 
occur  at  corresponding  distances  from  the  angles,  which 
are  clearly  shown  in  Battely’s  view  before  mentioned ; but 
in  King’s  plan,  there  appear  square  towers  at  the  same  posi- 
tions, which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  range  of  what 
have  been  considered  “ scaffold  holes,”  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered for  joists  to  support  a platform  in  the  interior 
works  of  the  fortification  ; (corresponding  holes  too  appear  in 
the  wall  of  London, £ at  the  back  of  some  warehouses,  near 
the  Tower,  which  is  evidently  Roman,  and  which  holes 


* The  mayor  of  Canterbury  informed  the  editor  that  the  last  de- 
scendant of  archdeacon  Battely  had,  during  the  month  preceding  the 
Congress  of  the  archaeologists,  died  in  the  poor-house  of  Canterbury, 
f Castri  Rutupini,  Opera  Posthuma.  p.  25.— ed.  1 745. 

X The  Roman  part  of  this  wall  of  London,  is  now  under  ground. 
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appear  near  the  top,  with  no  signs  of  them  within  15  or  20 
feet  of  the  ground,  where  they  would  have  appeared  as  well, 
had  they  been  used  for  the  former  purpose.)  In  the  highest 
remaining  wall  may  be  counted,  from  the  foundation,  seven 
rows  of  stones,  of  an  average  thickness  of  four  and  a half 
feet,  with  themelii  intervening,  in  layers  of  two  or  three,  some 
of  which  have  the  peculiarity  of  a curve  of  about  three 
inches  at  the  end  laid  downwards.  The  materials  are  chiefly 
blocks  of  chalk,  grit,  and  green  sandstone  ; the  mortar,  ( in 
parts,  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself,)  seems  to  have  been  made 
with  much  care,  of  the  best  materials  unsparingly  used ; 
the  inner  part  of  the  walls  being  what  is  now  called  grouted , 
or  poured  in,  in  a fluid  state.  The  walls  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  six  to  twelve-and-half  feet.  The  tower  and  pre- 
torian  gate,  (or  probably  the  porta  decumana,)  as  laid  down 
by  Battely,  as  well  as  by  Boys*  and  King,  is  in  a very 
fair  state  of  preservation,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
extraordinary  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  or  nearly  so, 
is  the  only  object  which  demands  particular  attention. 
Respecting  this  singular  work,  which  has  been  described 
as  the  sacellum , much  has  been  written  and  said,  but  at  the 
present  day,  few  are  to  be  found  who  will  not  honestly  avow 
their  ignorance  of  its  original  uses.  These  works,  both  the 
platform  beneath  and  the  cross  above,  are  of  a different 
style  of  workmanship  to  the  walls  around. 

Mr.  Rolfe  says,  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Boys  ^undermined  the 
cross  itself  to  its  very  centre,  and  found  the  masonry  a hard 
solid  body,  with  no  indication  of  a chamber  or  hollow. 

Dr.  Buckland  during  the  examination  of  Richborough 
Castle,  observed  that  the  bond-courses  of  flat  ashlar  stone, 
between  the  flints  in  front  of  the  east  wall,  were  of  Kentish 
rag,  which  contains  an  admixture  of  sand  and  limestone, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  archaeologists  to  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  of  testing  a theory  he  announced  at  a 


* “ Collections  for  a History  of  Sandwich.”  1792, 

Tp 
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meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  at  Boulogne, 
in  September,  1839,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Plymouth, 
in  1841,  respecting  the  agency  of  garden-snails  and  other 
species  of  helix,  in  corroding  certain  holes  and  trackways, 
which  are  occasionally  found  on  the  lower  surfaces  and  the 
sheltered  edges  of  rocks  of  compact  limestone.  The  truth 
of  his  theory  was  admitted  at  Boulogne,  but  denied  at  Ply- 
mouth. He  had  attributed  the  origin  of  these  holes  to  the 
corroding  action  of  acid  in  the  saliva  of  snails  frequenting 
the  same  sheltered  ledges  of  limestone  adjacent  to  their 
feeding-grounds  during  many  generations ; and  as  these  holes 
in  no  observed  case,  are  more  than  four  inches  deep,  the  com- 
bined action  of  all  the  snails  that  have  ever  frequented  these 
holes  has,  in  no  instance,  dissolved  more  than  four  inches  of 
limestone,  during  the  actual  condition  of  the  rocks  in  which 
they  occur ; and  should  similar  holes,  having  snails  within 
them,  be  found  in  the  walls  of  Ricliborough  Castle,  these 
would  afford  a measure  of  the  maximum  of  a series  of  effects 
which  cannot  have  begun  before  the  building  of  this  Roman 
castle. 

Dr.  Buckland  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  bond-course 
which  is  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  and  mounting 
two  men’s  shoulders,  he  hammered  off  specimens  of  cor- 
roded stone,  having  live  snails  in  holes  on  their  lower  sur- 
face, none  of  which  were  more  than  one  inch  deep,  and 
having  also  corroded  pathways  of  access  to  these  holes.  He 
then  stated,  that  he  would  test  the  truth  of  his  theory  by 
showing  that  the  saliva  emitted  by  snails  contained  sufficient 
acid  to  turn  a vegetable  blue  colour  to  red  ; a lady  present, 
(Miss  H.  Caroline  Bradstreet,)  permitted  the  experiment  to 


•It  would  almost  have,  been  thought  impossible  for  Mr.  P.  Cunningham 
in  the  Athenczwn,  to  have  misrepresented  this  simple  circumstance, 
but  the  old  adage, 

“ Where  there  is  a will  there  is  away,” 
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be  tried  on  the  riband  of  her  bonnet,  which  becoming  in- 
stantly red  at  the  part  touched  by  the  saliva,  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  that  acid  to  which  Dr.  Buckland  ascribed  the 
power  of  corroding  holes  in  compact  limestone,  by  succes- 
sive application  during  many  generations.  Assuming  the 
snails  to  have  begun  to  occupy  the  bond-course  of  Rich- 
borough  Castle  a thousand  years  ago,  we  have  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  rate  of  the  process  of  corrosion  at  about  one 
inch  in  a thousand  years.* * 

Mr.  Rolfe  has  been  assiduously  engaged,  at  his  own  expense, 
in  making  researches  at  Richborough,t  to  discover  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  mass  of  masonry  forming  a platform  within 
the  walls ; unforeseen  difficulties  have,  unfortunately,  lately  in- 


was  never  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  this  incident,  for  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  there  are  nearly  as  many  untruths  as  lines. 

“ A striking  illustration  of  the  strong  acid  of  these  snails,  by  placing  one  for  a short 
time  on  the  lilac  riband  of  a lady’s  bor.net.  The  young  lady  did  not  seem  displeased  with 
the  test,  with  its  success,  or  the  scissors  of  the  operator  reducing  the  riband  of  her  bon- 
net ; but  when  Dr.  Buckland  requested  her  signature  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement,  the  lady  declined  the  honour.” 

Punch  in  a very  different  mood,  wittily  observes,  that  the  statement  is 
an  error.  The  young  lady  wrote  the  following  document: 

“ I hereby  attest  that  Dr.  Buckland.  with  his  nasty  salts  of  snails,  has  entirely  spoilt 
my  love  of  a lilac  riband  ; and  I further  more  declare  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  the  said 
Dr.  Buckland,  if  he  be  a gentleman,  will  behave  himself  as  such,  and  immediately 
present  me  with  a new  one.” 

* Similar  but  more  rapid  corrosions  take  place  on  certain  lime- 
stones, and  calcareous  sand  stones,  on  the  sea  shore,  where  the  same 
spot  is  long  occupied  by  the  same  individual  limpet,  whose  broad  foot 
(by  which  it  adheres  strongly  to  the  rock)  probably  creates  a little  acid, 
as  in  our  case  of  land  snails. 

+ During  these  excavations  at  Richborough  Castle  several  relics  of 
interest  were  found : — portions  of  an  axe ; fragment  of  a bowl  with 
a zigzag  ornament;  many  bones  of  the  roebuck;  a pair  of  shears; 
and  fragments  of  the  red  Samian  pottery,  one  of  the  specimens  of 
which  presents  a high  finish — the  ground  being  red,  and  the  cross  figure 
dark  blue  enamel,  with  a reticulated  pattern,  and  bright  globules ; and 
elsewhere  is  an  indication  of  mother-of-pearl. 
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terfered  with  the  design,  but  it  is  reported  that  at  a convenient 
opportunity  he  will  resume  the  undertaking.  At  the  south-east 
side  of  the  platform,  which  is  everywhere  five-and-a-lialf  feet 
in  thickness,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  traverse  of 
the  cross,  the  soil  is  only  three  feet  in  depth.  At  this  spot 
he  made  an  opening  under  the  platform,  and  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  feet  from  its  edge,  reached  the  masonry  discovered  in 
1822.*  At  the  north-west  side,  the  distance  was  only  twelve 
feet;  but  at  the  north-east  and  south-east  sides  only  ten 
feet.  In  1822,  it  was  ascertained  by  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  discovery  of  this  massive  foundation,  that  it  ex- 


* The  platform  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  area; — in  1822  some 
gentlemen  whilst  excavating  about  it,  discovered  an  extensive  square  sub- 
terraneous building ; down  the  side  of  the  wall  of  which,  they  sunk  a 
well  or  shaft  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty-six  feet  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing an  entrance  at  the  bottom.  Meeting  with  springs,  the  operations 
were  compelled  to  be  abandoned.  In  1843,  Mr.  Rolfe  resumed  the  re- 
searches, and  carried  them  on  incessantly  for  forty  days,  from  Sept.  8 
to  Oct.  25.  “He  began  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  platform,  and  pro- 
ceeded under  the  ledge  formed  by  the  excess  of  the  width  of  the  latter 
over  the  building  below,  and  there,  only  eight  feet  northward  of  the 
above  excavations,  fell  in  with  one  made  at  some  unknown  period,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a chamber  cut  in  the  soil,  extending  from 
the  edge  of  the  platform  to  the  substructure  twelve  feet,  and  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  width.  He  then  worked  a gallery  under  this  edge, 
along  the  whole  of  the  east  and  north  sides,  and  to  an  extent  of  eighty- 
six  feet  along  the  western  side,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  some  traces 
of  a side  entrance  into  the  supposed  chamber  or  chambers  within. 
This  gallery  was  five  feet  and  a half  high,  and  three  feet  wide.  Meet- 
ing, however,  with  nothing  but  a uniform  and  compact  mass  of  ma- 
sonry, Mr.  Rolfe  discontinued  the  gallery,  and  began  to  break  an  open- 
ing in  the  masonry  at  a more  southern  point,  but  after,  by  the  most 
incessant  exertions  of  the  workmen  employed  in  this  operation,  he  had 
made  a hole  extending  onwards  some  yards,  without  finding  any  traces 
of  a chamber,  the  lateness  of  the  season  compelled  him  to  discontinue 
the  undertaking."  Archaeological  Album,  edit.  T.  Wright , p.  17. 
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tended  downwards  to  the  distance  of  twenty-six  feet,  at 
least,  which,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  platform,  five  feet, 
and  that  of  the  superincumbent  structure,  of  a cruciform 
appearance,  four  or  five  feet,  give  a depth  of  thirty-six  feet. 
The  platform  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  five  inches 
long,  one  hundred  and  four  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  thick. 
The  masonry  below  it,  was  found  to  be  exactly  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  eighty  feet  in  width. 
The  whole  of  this  substructure,  platform  and  foundation, 
is  composed  of  boulder,  flint  and  mortar  alone  ; the  cross 
above  is  built  of  the  same  materials,  with  a considerable 
portion  of  an  oolite  mixed  with  it. 

As  much  trouble  and  expense  attended  the  excavations 
about  this  singular  work,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
result  did  not  lead  to  a more  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
its  original  purpose.  The  fragments  of  Roman  pottery, 
mixed  with  those  of  Saxon,  together  with  other  objects, 
including  coins  of  various  ages,  tend  in  a great  degree  to 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  affixing  any  precise  date  as  to 
its  age,  buried,  as  it  is,  in  the  midst  of  so  confused  a 
mass.  It  is,  therefore,  not  fair  to  take  the  character 
of  the  masonry  as  a criterion,  since  it  differs  in  some 
material  respects,  from  Roman  workmanship.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  cross  has  only  added  to  the  difficulty, 
but  even  that  may  be  again  of  another  age,  and  the  church, 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  existed  there,*  might 


* Somner  in  his  “ Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in  Kent,”  Broine’s  edit., 
1G93,  p.  G,  says — “ One  Sir  John  Saunder,  a prebendary  of  Wingham, 
(then  a college  of  secular  canons,)  Parson  of  Dimchurch  and  Vicar  of 
Ash,  in  his  will,  dated  anno  1509,  thus  makes  mention  of  it:”  “ Item, 
I give  and  bequeath  to  the  chapel  of  Riehborough  one  Portuys  printed, 
with  a mass-book,  which  was  Sir  Thomas  the  old  priests.  Item,  to  the 
use  of  the  said  chapel,  twenty  shillings  to  make  them  a new  window  in 
the  body  of  the  church.”  Leland  mentions  “ the  ly tie  paroche  chirch 
of  St.  Augustine  and  an  hermitage.” 


have  been  erected  on  that  spot  from  convenience,  as  a good 
foundation. 

Although  Nennius  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on,  still  it 
is  generally  allowed  that  his  account,  relating  to  the  last  bat- 
tle with  the  Saxon  invaders,  is  a fair  authority.4  He  relates 
that  Lapis  tituli  was  the  spot  on  which  the  last  battle  was 


* Vortimer  after  the  deposition  of  his  father  Vortigern,  thrice 
drove  out  the  Saxons  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet ; and  after  their  return 
to  Britain  with  powerful  supplies  from  the  north ; fought  four 
battles  with  them  ; the  first  by  the  river  Darenth,  (supposed  to  have 
been  near  Crayford),  the  second  at  Eglisford,  (Aylesford),  when 
Horsa,  the  brother  of  Hengist,  fell ; and  on  the  British  part,  Catigern  the 
other  son  of  Vortigern  ; the  third  in  a field  by  Stonar,  then  called  Lapis 
tituli,  in  Thanet,  where  he  beat  them  to  their  ships.  The  Saxons  were 
so  intimidated,  that  they  did  not  attempt  a descent  for  five  years  after, 
during  which  interval,  Vortimer  died,  leaving  directions  that  his  body 
should  be  interred  in  the  Port  of  Stonar,  or  (Ricliborough),  feeling 
assured  that  the  very  fact  of  his  bones  being  there  deposited,  would  be 
sufficient  to  deter  the  Saxons  from  ever  again  invading  Britain. 
Nennius  ( Milton , History  of  Britain,  p.  1(36,  lib.  iii.,)  however 
adds,  “ they  neglected  his  command,  and  buried  him  at  Lincoln.” 
Battely  observes — “ The  place  to  which  I appropriate  the  Lapis 
tituli  is  the  shore  of  the  French  sea,  or  British  channel,  where  Nennius 
says  the  battle  was  fought,  namely,  a field  near  the  Lapis  tituli,  which 
borders  on  the  same.  Here  Vortimer  was  victorious.  Richborouo-h  accord- 
ing  to  a monk  of  St.  Augustine,  has  been  honoured  with  this  Lapis  tituli, 
from  a stone  placed  there  in  memory  of  that  saint ; but  as  the  battle 
fought  by  Vortimer  preceded  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  that  story  seems  quite  out  of  the  question.  Camden 
says— “ among  the  beach  near  Stone-end,  where  I have  placed  the 
Lapis  tituli , is  a heap  of  large  stones,  which  the  inhabitants  call  the 
tomb  oi  St.  Ciispin  and  St.  Crispinian.”  On  this  Battely  remarks 
that  Soissons  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  burying  place  of  these 
martyrs,  and  adds,  there  were,  however,  several  of  the  name  of  Cris- 
pinus  much  renowned  in  Britain.  Emilius  Crispinus  was  commander 
of  the  Augustan  wing  in  Britain  under  the  Gordians.  There  were  also 
Crispiani,  who  were  knights  (ap.  lxxxix.  Notit  Imperii).  A Crispinus 
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fought  between  Vortimer  and  the  Saxons,  but  where  this 
spot  was,  he  does  not  relate,  and  it  has  consequently  given 
rise  to  much  conjecture,  some  supposing  it,  from  the  sound, 
to  be  Stonar,  or  Estonar,  near  Richborough  ; while  others 
would  lead  us  to  believe  Folkstone  to  be  the  spot.  As  we 
learn  from  Nennius  also,  that  Vortimer  gave  orders  for  his 
monument  to  be  erected  near  the  place  of  the  last  battle,  it 
is  not  unreasonable,  if  it  should  have  been  Stonar,  to  look 
for  the  place  of  his  burial  near  that  place* *  which  in  those 
days  was  nearer  to  the  shore  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
than  at  the  present  time.  That  great  numbers  of  the  enemy 
slain  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  were  buried  at  Folkstone, 
there  is  little  doubt,  while  the  British  were  buried  at  Hythe; 
it  does  not  appear  likely  that  Vortimer  should  have  ordered 
his  burial  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  but  rather  with  his 
own  people. 

The  Britons  most  probably  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  resumed  their  old  position,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  works  erected  by  their  conquerors.  This  opinion  is 
materially  strengthened  by  the  heaps  of  British  pottery,  coins, 
&c.,  found  at  Richborough;  the  fortress  may  therefore  ration- 
ally be  inferred  to  have  been  their  strong  hold  at  the  time  of 
the  battles  fought  in  Thanet,  and  probably  the  lapis  tituli  of 
Nennius.  The  burial  place  of  the  Romans  while  they  occupied 
the  castle,  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  at  some  little  distance 
from  it;  the  quantity  of  human  bones  therefore,  that  have 


much  commended  by  Statius,  the  son  of  Vectius  Bolanus,  {Tacit, 
in  Fita  Agricola , 12,)  who  was  governor  of  Britain  under  Vitellius, 
built  watch  towers  and  castles  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
Kent.  Antiquities  of  Richborough  and  Reculver,  p.  17  and  18.  This 
seems  to  strengthen  considerable  the  above  opinion  of  the  monastery 
being  the  tomb  of  Vortimer. 

* Ante  mortem  suam  ad  familiam  suam  animadvertit,  ut  illius  sepul- 
chrum  in  portu  ponerent,  h quo  exirent  super  maris  ripam.  Nennius , 
cap.  46. 
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been  dug  up  within  the  area,  are  probably  those  of  its  more 
recent  occupiers,  while  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mass  of  masonry  and  cross  in  question,  may  fairly  be  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  burial  place  attached  to  the  church  before- 
mentioned.  As  no  other  purpose  has  been  assigned  to  this 
underground  work  than  that  of  a te  sacellum,  ” the  venture  of 
an  opinion  that  the  use  of  it  was  that  of  a tomb,  may  not  be 
unreasonable;  and  from  its  situation,  not  altogether  inconsis- 
tent, but  of  what  age  is  yet  to  be  determined.* 

Eleven  hundred  years  ago  Bede  wrote  that  Richborough 
was  the  chief  town  of  note  on  the  southern  coast,  and  he 
says  that  Britain  on  the  south  has  the  Belgic  Gaul ; pass- 
ing along  whose  nearest  shore  there  appears  the  city  called 
Rutubi  Portus,  the  which  port  is  now  by  the  English  nation 
corruptly  called  Reptacester  : the  passage  of  the  sea  from 
Gessoriacum,t  the  nearest  shore  of  the  nation  of  the  Morini, 
being  fifty  miles,  or  as  some  write,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
furlongs.  The  earlier  antiquaries,  Leland,  Lambarde,  Cam- 
den, have  also  decided,  as  they  well  might,  that  the  great 
Roman  Castle  of  Richborough  was  the  key  of  that  haven 
which  Juvenal  has  celebrated  for  its  oysters.  (Sat.  iv.  v.  140) 

“ Rutupinove  edita  fundo 
“ Ostrea,” 

and  Lucan  for  the  stormy  seas — 

11  Raging  on  the  Rutupian  coast.’* 

After  leaving  the  ruins — the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  W.  A.  Coombe  and  the  editor — under 
the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  S.  Isaacson,  visited  Mr.  Rolfe’s  col- 
lection of  antiquities  principally  discovered  in  and  about 
Richborough  Castle.  This  gentleman  is  a descendant  of  the 
historian  Boys,  under  whose  fostering  care  he  was  brought 
up,  and  from  whom  he  probably  derived  that  taste  and  zeal 


* Ex.  Epistol.  A.  H.  Burkett,  armig. 

+ The  first  paragraph  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  gives  the  reputed 
distance  from  Gessoriacuin  to  Ritupae  as  more  important  and  more  iu 
use  than  the  shorter  passage  to  Dover.  Archceologiu , v.  xv. 


for  antiquarian  research,  for  which  he  is  deservedly  eminent. 
His  collection  of  antiquities  has  been  chiefly  formed  under 
his  own  eye,  from  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  con- 
tributed the  materials  for  Battely’s  Antiquitates  Rutupina. 
Richborough  Castle  has  enriched  Mr.  Rolfe’s  cabinet 
with  a vast  number  of  rare  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon 
coins.  Among  these,  may  be  particularized  one  in  gold, 
presumed  of  the  Gaulish  chief  Comius  mentioned  by 
Ceesar ; a coin  of  Carausius  in  silver ; pennies  of  Offa,  King 
of  Mercia  ; and  of  ^Ethilheard  and  Ceolnoth,  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  struck  during  the  reign  of  Offa.* 

Richborough  has  also  furnished  a great  variety  of  minor 
objects  of  art,  such  as  fibulae,  buckles,  bracelets,  gems,  urns, 
fresco  paintings,  &c.,  and  Gilton,  Ash,  and  Wodensborough 
have  supplied  the  Saxon  department  of  the  collection  with 
weapons  in  iron,  brass  dishes,  and  enamelled  gold  fibulae. 
A sword,  with  a highly  decorated  handle,  is  among  the  most 
curious  of  these  relics,  and  one  of  the  brass  and  copper  dishes  is 
remarkable  as  having  been  repaired  with  pieces  of  metal,  on 
which  are  Saxon  figures  and  scroll-work.  This,  with  the 
sword-handle,  &c.,  are  engraved  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol. 
xxix,  in  illustration  of  a communication  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Smith. 

The  kindness  with  which,  at  all  times,  the  late  mayor  of 
Sandwich,  Mr.  Rolfe,  permits  the  antiquary  to  examine  his 
choice  collection, f is  well  known,  and  it  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  on  this  occasion,  although  Mr.  Rolfe  himself 
was  at  Canterbury,  the  visitors  were  instantly  admitted  to  a 
full  and  free  inspection. 

On  returning  to  Ash,  from  Sandwich,  the  coachman,  al- 


* Many  of  these  coins  are  figured  in  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith’s  Collectanea 
Antiqua  and  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle. 

t In  Mr.  Rolfe’s  museum  are  preserved  the  points  of  the  hard 
metal  picks  broken  during  the  late  excavations  (1843),  self-demonstra- 
tors of  the  severe  nature  of  the  work  on  which  they  were  employed. 
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though  a native  of  Canterbury,  was  so  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  roads,  that  he  managed  to  lose  his  way,  and  soon 
after,  in  the  middle  of  a bye-road,  the  carriage  broke  down. 
Fortunately,  for  the  travellers,  one  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church  was  able  to  instruct  the  driver  in  the  mystery  of 
its  reparation.  During  the  accomplishment  of  this  necessary 
affair,  the  party  walked  to  Brook  House,  the  residence  of 
John  Godfrey,  esquire,  who,  with  that  open  hospitality  for 
which  English  gentlemen  are  so  deservedly  celebrated,  ten- 
dered the  half-famished  pilgrims  a substantial  entertainment, 
of  which  they  were  most  happy  to  partake ; and  then,  to 
while  away  the  time,  till  the  broken  vehicle  was  “ set  in  or- 
der” ushered  them  into  his  splendid  library. 

The  repairs  made,  the  archaeological  visitors,  ( minus  Dr. 
Buckland,  who,  fearful  of  other  mishaps,  deserted  his  party,) 
after  many  minute  instructions  as  to  their  route,  at  length 
took  their  departure  for  Barfreston  church. 

Owing  to  three  different  errors  in  judgment  of  their  stub- 
born driver,*  and  three  different  retrogradings,  the  wearied 
travellers,  thoroughly  exhausted,  reached  Barfreston  at  dusk. 
The  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  Gilman,  with  the  most  atten- 
tive anxiety  to  anticipate  the  desires  of  the  archaeologists, 
and  prevent  any  disappointment,  procured  from  the  par- 
sonage, candles  and  lamps.  Acting  himself  as  cicerone,  he 
most  obligingly  accompanied  the  party  in  their  examination 
of  the  edifice, t pointing  out  the  late  restorations,  which, 
were  so  correctly  executed,  that  a non-acting  mem- 
ber of  the  building  committee,  in  looking  at  the  edifice, 


* In  one  instance  the  party,  upon  calling  at  a cottage  to  enquire  the 
road  to  Barfreston,  were  told  by  the  inmates  they  knew  of  no  such 
place  ; hut  after  considering  some  time,  one  of  them  said  she  thought 
the  gentlemen  must  mean  Barson  and  then  gave  them  a proper  direction. 

■f  Mr.  Ainsworth  says,  that  none  of  the  drawings  or  engravings 
from  Grose  downwards  give  an  idea  of  the  fitness  or  harmony  of  the 
whole. 
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actually  exclaimed  “that  he  was  uncommonly  disappointed, 
for  he  thought  they  had  intended  to  rebuild  the  church,  and 
although  they  had  spent  all  their  funds,  he  could  not  see  any 
new  work.”  The  incumbent,  when  he  heard  this  lament, 
made  the  gentleman  a profound  bow,  and  thanked  him  for 
his  unintentional  comnliment. 

x 

The  editor  is  enabled  to  present  his  readers  with  the 
following  account  of 

before  its  careful  restoration  by  Mr.  Hussey,  from  some 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Cresy — the  anecdote  just  related, 
shews  that  no  material  alteration  has  taken  place.* 

Barfreston  Church,  as  seen  from  the  south-east,  ex- 
hibits all  its  original  beauty,  presenting  a perfect  Norman 
parochial  church,  differing  from  those  built  in  750,  when 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  ordered  every  priest  to  erect 
one  in  his  parish,  or  those  which  Edgar’s  ecclesiastical  laws 
obliged  his  Thanes  to  construct  within  a cemetery.f 


* “ Even  the  lichen,  was  left  upon  the  stones,  and  only  in  places  is 
there  any  new  work,  which  is  now  getting  discoloured.  The  inside 
alone  was  scraped.”  Ex  epistol.  J.  Gilman,  cl. 

f The  progressive  increase  of  parish  churches  may  be  marked  by  the 
following  authorities.  The  first  of  the  constitutions  of  Egbert,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  750,  enjoins  that  every  priest  shall  use  the  utmost 
diligence  in  re-building  his  church ; in  the  second  canon  they  are 
charged  to  ring  the  bells  of  their  churches  at  proper  hours,  day  and 
night;  about  960,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Edgar’s  ecclesiastical  laws, 
every  Thane  who  had  a church  with  a cemetery  on  his  land  held  by 
charter,  was  to  confer  upon  it  one  third  of  his  tithes — the  increase  of 
parochial  districts  is  thus  evidently  pointed  out.  By  the  ninth  of  the 
Confessor’s  ecclesiastical  laws,  it  appears  there  were  then  three  or  four 
churches,  where,  at  an  earlier  time,  there  had  been  but  one;  in  which, 
and  the  state  of  the  country,  in  this  respect  as  described  in  Domesday- 
book,  there  could  be  but  little  difference;  yet  Sir  H.  Spelinan  thinks  the 
number  was  much  increased  before  and  during  the  reign  of  W.  Rufus  : 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  districts  as  are  not  entered  with  the 
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To  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  the 
British  first  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  the  building 
of  the  church  at  Barfreston  is  attributed  by  King  ; but  this 
is  an  error  ; since  in  Domesday-book,* *  this  parish  is  entered  as 
a part  of  the  estate  of  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  and  no  men- 


words  ecclcsia  or  presbyter,  have  become  parochial  since  the  formation  of 
that  survey.  The  editor  was  lately  favoured  by  the  “ Exeter  and  Devon 
Literary  Institution”  with  the  “ Replies  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Diocese  to 
certain  Topographical  an  l Archaeological  Queries”  in  aid  of  the“Monu- 
inenta  Anglicana”  he  has  long  been  compiling,  and  he  begs  to  append 
the  following  extract  from  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Carrington’s  communication, 
as  it  tends  still  further  to  elucidate  the  subject.  “ Many  secluded 
parishes,  with  a scanty  population,  in  remote  districts,  blessed  with  a 
small  church  or  chapel,  in  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  ceasing 
of  the  Barons’  wars  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  third,  had  an  additional 
structure  appended  to  the  western  end  of  the  church  or  chapel,  thence- 
forward transforming  the  ancient  chapel  into  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
when  it  was  often  endowed  and  dedicated  anew  to  some  other  patron 
saint,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  numerous  dedications  in  registers 
of  the  various  dioceses  between  1257  and  1280.  After  the  wars  of  the 
Roses  had  also  ceased,  when  things  became  more  settled,  and  the  for- 
feited manors  bestowed,  the  nobility  began  to  look  after  and  reside 
upon  their  estates,  then,  too,  many  churches  were  bu.lt  and  endowed, 
and  many  more,  considerably  enlarged.” 

* The  Domesday  Book  does  not  contain  any  mention  of  it — the 
notice  of  Barfreston  is  extremely  meagre,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  : — 

In  Estrea  Lest.  Iv  Estrb  Hund.  Radulph  de  Curbespine  ten.  de 
epo.  un.  jugu  in  Barfrestone.  I hi  una  paupcula  mulier  redd.  3 den.  et 
un  obolu.  val  et  valuit.  sep.  10.  sol  jugu. 

Rannulph  de  Colubels  ten.  ibi  un  jugu  qd.  in  Hardes  escotcvit  et  hune 
usqe.  Seotu  regis  n.  Scotevit.  Translation—  In  Estrea  Lathe.  In  Estre 
Hundred,  Ralph  de  Curbespine  holds  of  the  bishop  one  yoke  in  Barfres- 
tone. One  very  poor  woman  pays  three  pence  and  a farthing.  This 
yoke  is  and  was  worth  separately  ten  shillings.— Ranulph  de  Colubels 
holds  there  one  yoke,  which  has  been  scotted  in  Hardes  and  to  this  time 
is  not  scotted  to  the  King’s  tax. 


tion  is  made  of  a church.  After  this  prelate's  disgrace,  in 
1081,  Barfreston  was  bestowed  upon  Hugh  de  Port,* 
of  Dover  Castle, f when  probably  either  himself  or  some  of 
his  descendants  laid  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  now  de- 
scribed. Lanfranc,  Gundulph,  Ernulph  and  others  having 
not  only  introduced  stone,  but  masons  and  sculptors  capable 
of  working  it  from  the  shores  of  France. 

Barfreston  is  a decidedly  Norman  structure,  built  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Pointed  Style,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

The  west  end  has  one  circular  and  one  large  square- 
headed window,  divided  into  two  lights  with  trefoil  heads,  and 
in  the  gable  a quatrefoil  window. 


* Huglide  Port  held  other  manors  in  Kent  as  a barony,  by  the  service 
of  performing  ward  at  Dover  Castle.  His  descendants  assumed  the  name 
of  St.  John,  and  made  Basin",  in  Hampshire,  the  head  of  their  barony. 

f “ Those  individuals  to  whom  estates  were  granted,  charged  with 
castle-guard,  were  obliged  to  sustain  a portion  of  the  works  of  the  for- 
tress to  which  their  estates  were  appendant.  This  duty  must  have  de- 
manded, for  its  performance,  the  constant  attendance  of  a considerable 
number  of  masons,  who  were  placed  beneath  the  care  of  a skilful 
surveyor  ; and  thus  immediately  subjected  to  those  knights,  they  would 
not  fail  to  complete,  with  everything  most  exquisite  in  architecture,  and 
exert  all  the  knowledge  of  their  profession,  when  an  edifice  was  recom- 
mended to  their  care  by  the  pious  munificence  of  their  lord.  The 
parish  church  at  Chatham,  in  Kent,  a massive  and  elegant  structure 
anciently  (I  am  speaking  of  a Norman  building)  was  the  work  of  the 
Creveques,  on  their  demesne  lands;  who  held  them  on  like  condition  of 
the  same  castle : and  at  Folkstone,  the  residence  of  the  Albrinc’s,  (holding 
under  a like  tenure,)  the  church  yet  retains  the  indubitable  marks  of 
similar  attention  towards  durability  and  or.iament.  Another  peculiar- 
ity shews  that  Barfreston  church  was  constantly  attached  to  the  protection 
of  the  Castle  at  Dover ; is,  that  the  advowson  of  its  rectory,  formerly 
annexed  to  the  manor,  and  held  by  knight’s  service  of  the  king,  was 
bequeathed  under  the  condition  of  discharging  a rent  of  twenty  shillings 
and  four-pence  due  for  castle  guard.  * Letterfrom  Charles  Clarke , esq., 
F.S.A.  in  Britton’s  Archit . Antiq.  p.  44. 


The  portion  which  belongs  to  the  nave  of  this  side,  has 
two  semicircular  headed  windows,  very  narrow,  and  five 
recesses  in  the  stone-work,  with  pointed  arches. 

Above  the  string-moulding  of  the  chancel,  are  also  two 
windows,  but  with  trefoil  heads,  like  many  found  in  other 
early  Kentish  churches,  before  the  cusp  was  introduced  to 
enrich  them.  At  the  restoration,  these  windows  were  altered 
— they  were,  says  the  Rev.  J.  Gilman,  larger,  and  evidently 
the  work  of  later  times— -and  also  four  recesses,  with  circular 
heads  ; that  between  the  windows  being  more  ornamented  and 
wider  than  the  others,  it  contains  a defaced  representa- 
tion of  St.  Michael  and  the  dragon.  Thus,  on  the  south  side, 
the  recesses  which  decorate  the  wall  of  the  nave  are  sur- 
mounted with  pointed  arches,  and  those  of  the  chancel 
semi-circular.  Why  this  variation  occurs  cannot  be  con- 
jectured, unless  it  is  supposed  these  portions  of  the  south 
front,  (which  is  most  subject  to  decay,)  have  perished  and 
been  restored. 

At  the  east  end  are  three  stories,  the  lower  evidently  has 
undergone  some  change,  probably,  at  the  removal  of  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  which  occupied  the  elliptical  arched  recesses. 
Above  the  string  which  surmounts  them,  are  four  divisions 
with  semicircular  heads,  and  three  small  windows  of  a similar 
style.  Over  this  story  is  a horizontal  string,  highly  enriched, 
and  in  the  gable  above,  a circular  window,  very  much  re- 
sembling one  at  Beauvais. 

This  marygold  window  is  divided  into  eight  compartments, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  mullions  is  carved  a royal  head  ; the 
whole  is  enclosed  in  a richly  moulded  frame  or  border, 
which  contains  sculpture  of  various  objects,  as  human  heads, 
birds,  foliage,  &c. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  in  thickness  two  feet  nine 
inches,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  ordinary 
way— courses  of  roughly  cut  stone  were  placed  on  the  outer 
faces,  after  which,  the  hearting  or  interior  was  filled  in  with 
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rubble  or  concrete.  Most  of  our  primitive  parochial  churches 
have  their  walls  of  this  thickness,  and  some  few  years  ago, 
when  demolishing  the  chancel  of  Sanderstead  church,  in 
Surrey,  previous  to  its  reconstruction,  there  was  found  in  the 
wall,  a staff,  cut  out  of  a yew  tree,  which  served  as  a guage  for 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  to  prevent  the  boards  which 
supported  the  faces  of  the  walls  from  pressing  inwards  during 
the  time  they  were  constructing.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Romans,  as  it  was  of  succeeding  imitators  of  their 
style,  to  form  their  walls  between  two  thicknesses  of 
planks,  supported  externally  by  shores,  and  internally  by 
struts,  which  were  removed  after  the  work  had  acquired 
its  proper  solidity,  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  still 
practised  in  Devonshire,  where  prepared  clay  is  used  for 
construction. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  in  length  forty-six  feet  six 
inches  ; the  width  of  the  nave  is  sixteen  feet  eight  inches  ; 
and  that  of  the  chancel  thirteen  feet  six  inches.  They  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  a bold  circular  arch,  on  each  side 
of  which  is  a recess,  all  similarly  decorated. 

The  arch  in  the  middle,  through  which  you  pass  to  the 
chancel,  is  highly  ornamented,  as  are  the  jambs  and  sides 
on  which  it  rests. 

The  sides  of  the  nave  have  a string-moulding,  which  bends 
over  the  head  of  the  doorway,  above  which,  are  the  windows 
set  in  deep  splays,  and  which  were  probably  closed  at  first 
with  wooden  shutters.  At  the  springing  of  their  heads,  is 
another  horizontal  string,  which  sweeps  round  their  arches. 

The  east  end  shows  the  three  semicircular  headed  windows 
in  deep  splays,  around  the  tops  of  which  sweep  the  sculp- 
tured string,  and  above  them,  additional  light  was  admitted 
through  circular  windows  of  eight  compartments  occu- 
pying the  gable. 

The  ornaments  cut  on  the  stone,  and  which  are  the  chief 
attraction  throughout  this  church,  deserve  particular  notice. 


The  string-course  which  runs  under  the  windows  on  the 
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is  curious  and  beautiful. 


outside,  resembles  an  ori- 
ental fret,  set  out  upon  a 
series  of  five  divisions,  or  a 
succession  of  squares,  indi- 
cated by  the  dots,  its  effect 


The  other  string  differs 
from  this,  it  being  a zig- 
zag, though  treated  some- 
what after  a similar  man- 
ner. 

The  archivolt  or  decoration  of  the  main  arch,  which  di- 
vides the  nave  from  the  chancel,  is  surrounded  by  a similar 
zig-zag,  beyond  which  is  a dquble  run  of  the  billet  mouldings. 

The  lozenges,  the  patera,  the  capitals,  the  zig-zag  enrich- 
ments, as  well  as  the  fourteen  scrolls  around  the  great  south 
door  are  well  executed,  and  the  scroll-work  on  each  side  of 
the  vesica  piscis  in  the  tympanum,  is  of  the  same  char  cter 
as  that  so  much  admired  at  Stone  church,  [ co.  Kent.  In 
this  doorway  is  much  that  constitutes  the  decora*  jn  of 
the  early  Pointed  Style,  and  its  execution  throughout  is 
treated  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  masons  of  the  best  days. 

The  south  side  has  two  doorways,  the  largest  of  which 
enters  into  the  nave  ; it  has  a triple  arrangement  of  semi- 
circular arches  highly  ornamented,  resting  on  plain  columns, 
with  carved  capitals.  In  the  tympanum  is  a finely  sculp- 
tured figure  of  the  Divinity,  enclosed  within  a vesica  piscis  • 
by  some,  this  is  supposed  to  be  Christ  : the  right  hand  is 
elevated,  with  the  fingers  joined,  giving  the  blessing,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  represented  in  a piece  of  sculpture 
taken  out  of  Sedley’s  tomb,  at  Southfleet,  co.  Kent,  a few  years 
ago,  and  restored  to  its  place  in  a monument  to  a member  of 
that  family,  in  the  south  aisle.  The  book  probably  had  in- 
scribed upon  its  leaves — Pax  vobis,  Ego  sum  viafve?'itas  et  vita, 
or  a similar  sentence  from  the  scriptures. 
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Above  this  figure  is  another,  which  may  be  intended  for 
the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  placed  on  the  outer  circuit 
of  the  arch.  Its  hands  are  elevated,  at  the  neck  is  sus- 
pended the  pallium,  and  on  the  head  is  a mitre.  Ciampini 
tells  us  that  complete  representations  of  this  mystery  were 
not  attempted,  previous  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, which  is  about  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
church  of  Barfreston. 

The  carvings  around  the  arch  probably  may  have  been 
allegorical  of  the  origin  of  the  building  of  the  church. 
The  sculpture  is  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a handsome  border  of  foliage, 
the  first  of  which  exhibits  a noble  leaving  his  mansion 
for  the  chase.  It  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  diffe- 
rent phases  of  his  sport,  till  it  shows  him  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  his  steed  having  stumbled  over  a stone. 
Hence,  we  may  easily  infer,  that  whilst  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  accident,  and  meditating  upon  his  previous 
career,  he  found  his  past  conduct  would  not  bear  exa- 
mination, and  that  some  atonement  was  requisite  to  purchase 
pardon  of  his  Maker,  in  consequence,  he  constructed  the 
edifice ; or,  that  he  attempted  to  wrest  restoration  to 
health  from  heaven  by  a bribe,  under  the  specious  guise  of 
a vow,  by  promising  “ should  he  recover,  to  raise  a sacred 
fane  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God.”  Some  of  the 
divisions  have  demons  and  hideous  monsters  pourtrayed,  per- 
haps intended  as  demonstrations  of  the  desires  of  the  evil 
one,  to  frustrate  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow.  That  all 
snares  failed,  may  shortly  after  be  perceived  by  the  ce- 
remony of  laying  the  foundation  stone.  The  whole  history  of 
this  marvellous  occurrence,  the  architect  considered  worthy 
to  be  recorded  over  the  entrance.* 


* The  Dover  Chronicle  says,  that  there  is  a curious  legend  of  the  con- 
version of  St.  Hubert  in  the  Romish  annals;  “but  as  we  have  been  un- 
able to  trace  any  connexion  with  Barfreston  church  and  that  saint,  we 
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“The  peculiarities  of  this  door-way  are  the  rich  and 
varied  carvings  of  the  archivolt  mouldings,  which  extend 
considerably  beyond  the  capital  of  the  outside  column.  It 
is  an  example  of  the  square-headed  character,  with  the  space 
between  the  top  of  the  door  and  the  semicircular  arches 
filled  up  with  sculpture.  It  is  very  similar  to  a beautiful 
door  at  Ely  cathedral.  The  archivolts  in  two  instances 
have  been  most  elaborately  ornamented,  but  with  subjects 
as  apparently  unconnected,  as  are  usually  found  in  buildings 
of  that  age — whether  intended  to  illustrate  any  particu- 
lar events,  or  merely  the  taste  of  the  mason  employed, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.”*  The  accompanying  etching, 
executed  by  Mr.  Burkett  expressly  for  this  Report,  may  con- 
vey some  notion  of  its  general  character. 


do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  allusion  to  it  in  the  story  depicted 
upon  the  arch.  We  will,  however,  furnish  our  readers  with  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  tale,  as  they  may  consider  it  interesting.  St.  Hu- 
bert, after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lambert,  a.d.  681,  succeeded  him 
as  Bishop  of  JVlaestricht  and  Liege.  To  that  period  the  saint  had  lived 
a wild  and  dissolute  life,  plunging  recklessly  into  every  species  of  pro- 
fligacy, till  at  length, 

“The  measure  of  his  iniquities  being  full,” 
whilst  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  a voice  from  heaven  sud- 
denly arrested  him,  and,  accusing  him  of  his  misdeeds,  demanded  in- 
stant repentance,  whilst,  at  the  same  moment,  a stag  confronted  him 
with  a crucifix  between  its  horns.  Convinced  by  this  miraculous  in- 
terposition of  “ the  error  of  his  ways,”  he  alighted  from  his  steed, 
and  uplifting  his  hands,  devoutly  confessed  his  manifold  sins  and  trans- 
gressions. So  earnest  was  his  conversion,  that,  although  the  morning’s 
dawn  saw  him  a systematic  breaker  of  religious  ordinances,  the  eve- 
ning’s close  found  him  a candidate  for  a page  in  the  hagiographer’s 
calendar.  That  talented  member  of  the  Archaeological  Association, 
W.  Crafter,  esq.,  resident  superintendent  of  the  Fort,  Gravesend,  some 
years  since,  showed  us  a brick  found  in  that  town,  on  which,  in  bas- 
relief,  was  unmistakably  delineated  the  particulars  of  Hubert’s  con- 
version.” 


* Ex  epistol.  A.  H.  Burkett,  armig. 
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The  other  doorway,  of  smaller  dimensions,  conducts  into 
the  chancel,  and  is  also  ornamented.  “ On  the  capital  is 
a military  figure  seated  on  horseback  with  a like  ancient 
hauberge,  or  lance  and  buckler,  to  that  occurring  so  frequently 
in  the  Baieux  tapestry.  The  ornaments  on  the  face  of  the 
buckler  are  formed  chiefly  of  studs,  as  are  also  seen  in  the  same 
invaluable  monument.  They  have  yet  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a regular  heraldric  charge,  which  might,  in  blazon,  be 
named  a bend,  six  roundlets,  three,  two,  and  one  in  chief, 
but,  it  is  likely,  are  not  more  such  bearings,  than  the  figures 
called  gyrons,  the  dragon,  &c. — probably  the  earliest  dawn- 
ings  of  the  heraldic  art.  The  helmet  is  rather  flat,  instead 
of  having  the  sharpened  apex  of  those  bestowed  upon  the 
Saxons  and  Normans  by  Queen  Matilda/’* 

On  the  northern  side  there  is  only  one  doorway,  opposite 
that  already  described,  on  it  runs  a similar  string-course  ; 
above  which,  the  windows  and  recesses,  both  in  the  nave 
and  chancel,  have  circular  heads,  as  originally  constructed. 

Since  the  restorationf  the  interior  of  the  church  has  not 
been  defaced  by  pews.  The  lectern  is  of  elegant  form,  and 
is  near  the  east.  The  pulpit  is  at  the  western  end  of  the 
edifice.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  chancel  is  a recess 
in  which  the  sacred  elements  are  deposited  prior  to  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament.  On  the  south  side  is 
a recess  also  rather  large  ; probably  the  piscina  was  there, 
but  there  are  no  appearances  of  it. 


* Clarke’s  letter  to  Britton,  inserted  in  the  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Great  Britain,  p.  50.  The  Rev.  J.  Gilman,  however,  considers  it 
“apocryphal.” 

f The  Rev,  J.  Gilman,  in  a note  to  the  editor,  (Jan.  30,  1845,)  re- 
marks that  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
edifice,  “save  the  restoration  of  two  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  filling  up  of  two  deep  recesses  cut  one  on  each  side  of 
the  nave  to  make  more  room  for  the  old  pews,  to  which  much  of  the 
crippled  state  of  the  church  before  restoration  may  be  attributed.” 
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Sober  Castle* ** 

After  a careful  survey  of  the  antiquities,  the  archaeologists 
were  received  with  elegant  hospitality  in  the  mess-room 
of  Her  Majesty’s  52nd  Light  Infantry,  by  Major  Davis, 
commander  of  the  Depot. 

The  Rev.  C.  II.  Ilartshorne  particularly  pointed  out  to 
the  visitors  those  architectural  peculiarities  in  the  Norman 
Keep  and  Albrinci’s  Tower,  early  portions  of  the  extensive 
military  works  at  Dover,  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  the 
paper  read  by  him  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  party  like- 
wise surveyed  the  Pharos, — the  accesses  to  which,  under 
the  fostering  care  (?)  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  been 
lately  blocked  up — and  the  florid  Norman  remains  of  the 
adjoining  Church.f 

The  editor  has  been  kindly  favoured  by  several  gentlemen 
who  were  present,  with  memoranda  of  their  observations, 
from  which  he  has  selected  the  following  brief  account. 

A.  D.  49. — Publius  Ostorius  Scapula  built  several  forts 
in  Britain  and  from  this  period  the  commencement  of  Roman 
works  in  Dover  is  generally  dated. 

The  earliest  fortification  was  of  no  great  dimensions,  but 
the  groundwork  and  remaining  ruins  point  out  the  hand  of 
the  Roman  engineer  and  architect.  The  area  occupied  an 
inclosure  of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one  hun- 


* The  omnibus  which  conveyed  the  archaeologists  was  stopped  at  the 
first  turnpike,  by  the  toll-man  recognizing  the  vehicle  “as  being 
the  worry  bus  wot  did  him  at  the  last  races  wot  was.”  The  lugu- 
brious tone  and  the  ludicrous  lament,  quite  upset  the  gravity  of  the 
party,  and  thenceforward,  quips  and  quiddities  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  To  have  even  taken  tithe  of  the  “good  things”  uttered  would 
have  added  another  volume  of  equal  bulk  to  this  report. 

f Somner  thinks  that  the  square  church  tower  was  the  Roman  spe- 
culum, and  was  filled  with  holes  on  all  parts  for  speculation,  and  that 
after  their  departure  the  Christians  added  the  necessary  portions  to  con- 
stitute it  a church  for  the  garrison. 
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dred  and  forty  feet  in  its  greatest  width.  This  small  for- 
tress constituted  the  whole  of  the  Roman  work  at  Dover, 
and  it  would  be  a loss  of  labour  to  search  for  any  other 
within  the  wall  of  the  castle. 

Shortly  after  the  Roman  invasion,  the  necessity  of  a 
Pharos  or  Light-house,  became  apparent  to  the  conquer- 
ors for  the  safety  of  the  merchants  in  their  train,  as 
well  as  securing  supplies  for  their  legions.  A structure 
of  this  description  was  therefore  erected  within  the  for- 
tress upon  a similar  plan  to  that  of  Boulogne.*  The 
Roman  masons  built  the  walls  of  stalactitical  concretions,  or 
tufa,  instead  of  stone,  cut  into  small  blocks  about  a foot 
in  length  and  seven  inches  in  depth,  but  nearly  all  of 
equal  dimensions.  The  walls  are  raised  by  courses 
of  stalactitical  blocks  alternating  with  others  of  flat  Ro- 
man bricks,  some  of  them  two  feet  long  ; each  layer  two 
courses  deep,  placed  regularly  and  horizontally  in  the 
walls  at  equal  intervals,  or  nearly  so.  No  less  than  eight  of 
these  layers  of  brick-work  are  visible  on  the  north-east  side, 
other  layers  are  apparently  concealed  by  the  external  and 
subsequent  casing  of  flint  and  stone,  and  where  the  casing 
of  flint  is  perfect,  coigns  of  stones  appear  at  the  angles.  The 
foundations  are  laid  on  a bed  of  clay,  upon  the  natural 
chalk. 

Sir  T.  Erpingham,+  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fifth,  capped 


* The  Pharos  at  Boulogne  was  constructed  most  probably  at  the 
same  period,  as  it  was  built  of  similar  materials. 

f The  Pharos  was  cased  over  by  Sir  Thos.  Erpingham,  then  lord- 
warden  of  the  castle,  whose  arms — two  bars  and  a canton — are  placed 
on  a stone  in  the  north  side  of  it.  Some  years  afterwards  the  building 
was  used  as  a campanile.  Sir  Roger  Asheton,  constable  and  warden, 
(fourth  Rich,  the  second,)  gave  the  largest  of  its  bells.  Sir  George  Rooke 
persuaded  Queen  Anne  to  remove  the  bells  to  Portsmouth,  for 
which  town  he  was  member  in  parliament;  and  the  lead  which 
covered  the  tower  (vide  p.  32,  ante,)  being  soon  after  sold  for  a trifling 
sum,  left  this  ancient  building  open  to  the  corroding  action  of  the  sea 
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the  top  with  stone  and  cased  the  exterior  walls  with  flint  ma- 
sonry, blocking  up  the  original  windows,  so  that  externally 
few  vestiges  of  them  remain.  The  tower  is  polygonal,  the  walls 
ten  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base ; on  the  west  side  are  three 
windows,  one  on  each  floor,  with  semicircular  brick  arches. 

Lapse  of  time  has  so  impaired  the  structure,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  its  original  height  ; it  is  now  about 
forty  feet.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  tower,  which  may 
be  considered  the  weather-side,  the  flint-casing  has  fallen, 
and  perfectly  displays  the  Roman  structure. 

When  the  Saxons  acquired  possession  of  Kent,  they  were 
too  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  beacon  and  watch 
towers,  to  destroy  the  Roman  works.  They  extended 
the  groundwork,  and  added  to  the  fortress  such  de- 
fences as  they  considered  requisite.  These  augmentations 
were  designed  with  judgment,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
space  they  occupied.  But  the  fortress  built  by  the  early  Saxons 
differed  from  that  raised  by  the  Romans,  by  consisting  only 
of  perpendicular  sides,  having  no  parapets,  and  by  being 
surrounded  with  a deep  moat.  They  mainly  attempted  to 
secure  the  groundwork,  wholly  regardless  of  accommodation 
for  residence  therein.  In  1800,  one  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
excavations  nine  feet  wide,  by  fifty  feet  in  length,  was  disco- 
vered leading  under  the  Roman  work. 

The  interior  of  the  Saxon  fortress  called  the  Keep,  was 
on  a line  with  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  ditch,  and  rose 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  surrounding  vallum.  It  was 
constructed  of  chalk,  dug  out  of  the  innermost  fosse,  and  the 
vallum  levelled  with  the  excavated  soil  from  the  exterior 
moat. 


air,  and  to  the  violent  effects  of  every  winter  storm.  Dr.  Stukeley 
in  1/24  visited  Dover  Castle,  and  says,  he  beheld  with  the  highest 
regret  this  most  noble  and  venerable  fortress,  once  esteemed  the 
key  of  Britain,  which  at  different  times  saved  the  kingdom  from  con- 
quest and  slavery,  had  become  a common  prey  to  the  people  belonging 
to  it. 
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The  weakest  point  of  the  fortress  was  the  narrow  ridge  of 
the  eminence  on  the  north-west  side.  For  the  works  were 
obviously  constructed  to  protect  the  entrance  into  the  Roman 
strong-hold  by  affording  accommodation  fora  numerous  party 
to  use  their  arms  and  defend  the  position. 

On  the  exterior  bank  of  the  Roman  fortress  stood  the 
original  entrance  into  the  Saxon  defences.  The  bank  south 
west  was  then  cut  away,  so  as  to  form  a narrow  path  at  the 
point  where  the  ascent  of  the  hill  is  most  difficult,  on  ac- 
count of  a recess  excavated  in  the  rock,  the  forcing  of  which 
passage  would  have  been  almost  impossible,  if  attempted  by 
a besieging  enemy ; for  if  a single  sentinel  were  even  driven 
from  the  first  post,  he  might  retreat  to  a second,  and  even  to  a 
third,  and  thence  annoy  his  assailants,  and  prevent  their 
gaining  possession  of  the  fortifications. 

At  the  accession  of  Alfred,  a.d.  872,  the  Danes  had 
overrun  the  British  territory,  and  the  devastating  hand  of 
time  had  destroyed  many  of  the  ditches  and  defences ; 
that  prince,  to  remedy  the  defect,  extended  the  fortifications 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Roman  fort,  and  environed  it  with 
masonry.  He  also  added  gates  and  turrets,  and  threw  a 
fortified  bridge  over  each  of  the  ditches.  He  and  his  suc- 
cessors also  built  several  other  towers  at  irregular  distances 
on  the  wTalls.  One  of  the  oldest  of  which  is  called  Godwin’s 
Tower,  from  the  famous  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  appointed  its 
governor  about  1057,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, when  that  prince  presented  him  with  the  manor  of 
Goodnestone,  under  the  proviso,  that  additional  works  should 
be  erected  at  his  own  proper  cost.  Godwin’s  tower  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  between  the  New  Gateway  and  the  first 
angle  of  the  Saxon  works. 

William  de  Pictaviensis, or  Poictiers,  (the  chaplain  to  Wil* 
liam  the  Conqueror,  during  his  expedition,)  states,  that  in  his 
time,  the  cliff  was  merely  cut  with  instruments  of  iron  to 
resemble  walls  and  battlements.  These  chalk-defences, 
mouldering  away  with  the  frost  of  every  winter,  soon  yielded 
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to  the  storms,  insomuch  that  a few  centuries  laid  them  in 
ruins.  An  earthquake,  in  April,  1580,  destroyed  the  re- 
mainder, hurling  them  to  the  base  of  the  cliff. 

The  kings  of  the  Norman  race,  materially  increased  the 
strength  of  the  fortress,  by  the  addition  of  various  towers, 
named  after  the  individuals  under  whose  direction  they  were 
erected  :* — 

Mortimer’s  Tower,  an  edifice  of  a quadrangular  form 
was  raised  to  guard  the  entrance  through  Colton  Gate 
and  Square  Tower,  originally  built  over  the  entrance 
of  the  Saxon  work.  It  underwent  alterations  after  the 
Norman  conquest,  when  the  charge  of  the  structures 
was  confided  to  Fulbert  de  Dover,  who  gave  lands  to 
keep  guard  thereof  at  Chilham.  Lord  Burgherst,  [temp. 
Edward  the  third,]  had  the  command,  his  arms  still  remain 
in  front  of  the  tower,  on  a stone  shield.  Tradition  says  the 
college  of  the  canons  originally  stood  in  this  quadrangle, 
and  was  enclosed  by  a wall  from  Colton  to  Harcourt  towers. 
The  Clinton  Tower  was  erected  temp.  Henry  the  first. 


*In  and  before  king  Henry  the  third’s  reign,  the  constable  of  Dover 
Castle,  and  his  men  there,  used  to  make  captures  upon  the  Kentish 
men,  of  straw,  hay,  vetches,  peas,  beans,  corn,  and  other  like  things, 
by  the  name  of  forage,  (in  latin  furragium,)  till  king  Henry  the  third’s 
charter,  as  above  mentioned,  (which  is  printed  in  Dec.  Script,  col. 
1880,)  under  his  great  seal,  pardoned  and  released  that  custom  ; and  he 
granted  to  the  men  of  Kent,  that  for  the  future  no  such  forage  should 
be  taken  of  any  man. 

It  is  evident  from  ancient  records,  that  the  constables,  knights,  and 
sergeants,  which  were  in  castles,  as  well  those  belonging  to  the  king,  as 
to  the  barons,  used  in  former  times  to  exercise  a great  superiority  over 
the  towns  near  them,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  country.  No  wonder,  says 
Mr.  Madox,  that  men,  who  were  covered  with  steel,  should  domineer 
over  burgesses  and  peasants,  the  armed  over  the  unarmed ; the  former 
making  captures  upon  the  latter  of  hay,  corn,  beer,  and  other  things, 
under  the  denominations  of  piize,  tyne  of  castle  forage,  &c. 
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The  Valence  Tower,  by  William  de  Valence,  temp,  king 
John.  The  Armourer’s  Tower,  where  all  weapons  for 
the  use  of  the  garrison  were  manufactured,  repaired  and 
kept.  King  Arthur’s,  or  North  Gate,  a portal  that 
conducted  through  the  area  before  Palace  Gate,  into  the 
Roman  fortress,  from  which  there  was  also  a passage  into 
the  Roman  fortress  and  Godwin’s  sallyport,  which  passed 
between  two  parallel  walls.  All  the  connecting  portions  of 
the  original  works  are  demolished,  and  most  of  the  Roman, 
fortress  is  levelled  with  the  quadrangle. 

Canon’s,  or  Monk’s  Gate,  an  edifice  constructed  for 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  canons  or  secular  priests  who 
appertained  to  the  castle  and  resided  over  the  arched  passage, 
taken  down  in  1797*  Rokesley’s  Tower;  Fulbert  de 
Dover’s  Tower  afterwards  converted  into  the  Jail;  Hirst 
Tower,  built  by  Fulbert  de  Dover;  Arsick  or  Say  Tower 
raised  by  William  de  Arsick,  Lord  of  Leybourne,  afterwards 
commanded  by  Jeffry  de  Say;  Gatton  Tower,  built  by 
William  de  Peverell,  which  derived  its  name  of  Gatton  from 
Robert,  a chief  who  held  it  under  the  founder.  Peverell, 
Beauchamp,  or  Marshal’s  Tower,  so  distinguished  from 
its  founder  and  the  several  commanders;  this  structure  stood 
in  an  angle  of  the  exterior  wall,  and  commanded  a consi- 
derable portion  of  the  Saxon  vallum  ; Porth,  Gostling,  or 
Queen  Mary’s  Tower,  erected  by  Hugh  de  Porth,  it  was 
afterwards  repaired  by  Queen  Mary;  Fiennes,  Newgate, 
or  the  Constable’s  Tower,  built  by  John  de  Fiennes ; 
it  was  planned  after  the  design  of  Gundulph,  with  a lofty 
portal  and  drawbridge,  portcullis  and  massive  gates,  instead 
of  the  low  entrance  and  intricate  passages  of  the  Saxons ; 
Clopton  Tower,  wherein  the  records  of  the  castle  were 
kept;  Godsfoy’s  Tower,  the  work  of  Fulbert  de  Dover ; 
Crevequer’s  Tower,  raised  by  Robert  Crevequer  ; Mag- 
minot’s  Tower,  an  edifice  of  a circular  form,  in  the  head  of 
the  curtain  towards  the  south-east.  Fitzwilliam’s  Tower 
also  built  on  the  curtain  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  castle, 
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on  the  plan  of  Magminot,  but  less  extensive : from  this 
tower  was  a subterraneous  passage,  on  the  side  of  the  Saxon 
vallum,  across  the  exterior  ditch,  into  the  north  meadows, 
secured  by  a massive  gate,  drawbridge,  and  portcullis.  Al- 
brincis or  Avbanche  Tower,*  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  Norman  edifices,  is  erected  in  an  angle  of  the 
curtain.  Veville  or  Pencester  Tower,  which  stood 
between  those  of  Albrincis  and  Earl  Godwin’s.  St.  John’s 
Tower  was  intrusted  to  a person  named  St.  John,  whence  it 
acquired  that  name.  Ashford’s  Tower,  comprising  four 
square  structures,  derived  its  name  from  Ashford,  the  lord- 
ship  of  which  was  given  for  its  erection  and  repairs.  There 
were  also  several  Watch  Towers. 

The  entrance  to  the  Saxon  Keep  is  near  King  Arthur’s 
or  the  north  gate,  which  portal  conducted  through  the  area 
before  Palace  Gate  into  the  Roman  fortress.  There  was 
also  a passage  to  the  Roman  works,  Godwin’s  Sallyport, 


* Albrincis  or  Avrancme  Tower  is  the  most  perfect  and  curi- 
ous of  the  Norman  edifices  still  in  existence.  It  was  erected  in  an 
angle  of  the  curtain  by  William  de  Albrincis.  The  foundation  is  below 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  ditch  on  the  north-east  side;  the  wall  ten  feet 
thick,  and  raised  to  a level  with  the  Saxon  vallum.  A gallery  is  built 
in  the  wall,  with  a platform  raised  behind  the  apertures  for  the  bowmen 
in  all  the  five  sides  of  the  tower.  There  was  also  a room  in  this  structure 
arched  over,  and  open  in  front,  apparently  a recess,  wherein  the  weapons 
and  implements  of  war  were  deposited.  Above  this  chamber  existed 
a platform,  into  which  the  gallery  in  the  wall  opened.  There  was  also 
a circular  staircase,  leading  from  the  platform  to  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  whence  the  motions  of  the  enemy  might  be  observed  and  signals 
made.  In  the  wall  upon  this  story  there  was  an  arched  gallery  sup- 
ported by  columns,  and  three  elliptic  arches,  where  soldiers  on  duty 
were  secure  and  sheltered  from  the  weather.  The  arches  commanded 
a considerable  line  of  ditch,  as  well  as  the  approach  to  Godwin’s  tower. 
Towards  the  castle  both  sides  of  the  platform  were  open,  and  near  the 
apertures  of  the  galleries  a machicollation  was  constructed  in  the  wall 
for  pouring  down  hot  water  or  molten  lead. 
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which  passed  between  two  parallel  walls.  All  the  connec- 
ting portions  of  the  Roman  works  are  demolished,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  fortress  is  levelled  with  the 
quadrangle.  The  entrance  to  the  Saxon  Keep  had  once  a 
portcullis ; the  grooves  still  remain  in  the  stone  work.  It 
was  formerly  called  The  Duke  of  Suffolk’s  Tower  and 
Palace  gate,  from  conducting  to  the  State  Apartments. 

The  present  Keep  is  unquestionably  the  principal  building 
in  Dover  Castle,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle 
previously  mentioned.  The  foundation  walls  of  this  tower, 
generally  twenty-four  feet  thick,  and  in  some  parts  consider- 
ably thicker,  were  built  by  Henry,  grandson  of  Henry  the 
first,  on  arriving  from  Normandy,  to  the  relief  of  Walling- 
ford Castle,  about  1153.  The  celebrated  Gundulph  is  said  to 
have  been  the  architect.  Owing  to  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  changes  consequently  adopted  in  the 
science  of  war,  the  fortress  has  undergone  during  the  last 
half  century  most  material  alterations.  A military  road  has 
been  constructed  from  the  town  to  the  point  heretofore  occu- 
pied by  Monks’  Gate,  where  a new  entrance  has  been  formed, 
defended  by  a drawbridge,  having  beneath  it  a caponniere  and 
a tete-du-pont  to  annoy  assailants  marching  up  the  military 
road.  But  all  these  structures,  and  the  more  modern 
additions,  in  point  of  enduring  solidity,  must  give  place  to 
the  Roman  building,*  which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
lent  its  flickering  glare  to  the  poor  Rutupian  oysterman 
whilst  carrying  his  epicurean  dainties  to  the  port  of  Itium,and 
against  which,  not  only  the  assaults  of  time,  but  the  vandal 
hand  of  man  has  been  repeatedly  raised. 

Adjoining  the  Pharos,  is 

Civc  oUr  <£fturcfi, 

concerning  which  there  are  so  many  conflicting  opinions. 


* Tiie  Pharos  at  Boulogne  once  stood  a how-shot  from  the  sea,  but  in 
the  course  of  sixteen  centuries  the  cliff  was  undermined,  and  it  fell  in 
1644, 
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This  edifice  was  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  was  un- 
questionably built  of  Roman  materials,  probably  from  the 
ruins  of  some  edifice  demolished  for  that  purpose.  It  pre- 
sents features  of  early  work,  approximating  to  the  Roman  in  a 
portal  and  window  arches,  formed  of  brickwork,  which  seem 
to  have  been  copied  from  those  in  the  Roman  tower  adjoin- 
ing; much  Roman  brick  is  used  in  the  walls,  but  not 
in  regular  horizontal  layers  as  is  usual  in  Roman  masonry 
displays.  The  most  ancient  portions  of  this  church  may 
be  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
edifice  has  been  repeatedly  repaired,  yet  its  general  form 
remains  unaltered.  It  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and 
north  and  south  transepts.  The  nave  is  sixty-six  feet  long. 
Half  the  tower  remains.  Under,  and  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  tower  are  large  semicircular  brick  arches. 
On  the  opposite  sides,  Early  English  arches.  In  the  inner 
angles  of  the  tower  are  parts  of  the  spring  of  the  groin- 
ing, ornamented  with  dog’s-tooth  pattern,  and  late  Early 
English  occurs.  In  the  chancel  is  also  a piscina  and 
sedilia  of  the  same  date.  The  place  has  been  so  desecrated, 
being  now  converted  into  a coal  store  for  the  troops,  and  the 
whole  has  been  so  knocked  about  at  different  times,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  give  a detailed  or  satisfactory  description  of  it. 
The  tower  is  high,  and  has  circular  windows  in  the  upper 
part,  splaying  inwards.* 


The  table  d’hote  at  the  Fountain,  though  deferred  to  a 
late  hour,  fell  off  in  point  of  numbers,  in  consequence  of  these 
protracted  excursions. 


The  Canterbury  Glee  Club,  held  at  Barnes’  rooms,  offered 
to  those  parties  •who  had  shared  in  the  fatiguing  pilgrimages 
of  the  day,  an  agreeable  means  of  concluding  the  evening. 


* Information  communicated  by  Major  Davis. 
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Thomas  Wright,  esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 


o-«-oe<x>o 


X Friday  morning,  at  eleven  o’clock,  Lord 
Albert  Conyngbam  took  the  chair  of  the 
Historical  Section,  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
introduced  the  business  of  the  meeting  by 
some  trite  observations  on  the  importance 
of  historical  science,  and  on  the  attention 
shown  to  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the  section. 

Mr.  Croker  read  part  of  a letter,  addressed  to  him  from 
Miss  Halsted,  authoress  of  “ Richard  the  third,  as  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  king  of  England,”  couched  in  the  following 
terms : — 

Perceiving,  from  the  programme  of  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  that  the 
members  purpose  making  an  excursion  to  Richborough,  on 
Thursday,  the  twelfth  instant,  I am  induced  to  call  your 
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attention  to  a minute  of  a document  of  some  interest  (pre- 
served in  the  Ilarl.  MSS.  No.  433,*  fo.216,)  connected  with 
that  locality,  and  to  which  I have  briefly  alluded  in  my  recent 
Biography  of  Richard  the  third,  as  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
king  of  England  (vol.  i.,  p.  227).  It  is  “ A Commission 
directed  to  all  the  King’s  subjects  charitably  disposed  to 
give  their  alms  to  Thomas  Hammond,  hermit  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Anthony,  being  at  our  Lady 
of  Ileculver,  in  Kent;  ordained  for  the  sepulchre  of  such 
persons  as  by  casualty  of  storms,  or  other  incident  fates  or 
misadventures,  were  perished  ; for  building  the  roof  of  the 
said  chapel,  fallen  down.”  Dated,  the  8th  May,  1485,  2, 
Ric.  III. 

Every  well-authenticated  incident  connected  with  the 
life  and  reign  of  a monarch,  so  long  and  so  lamentably 
misrepresented  and  therefore  misjudged,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  the  historian — the  more  so,  if,  (as  in  the  pre- 
sent case,)  the  act,  as  one  of  piety  and  benevolence,  is  at 
variance  with  that  heartless  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow-men,  which  has  been  considered  as  the  govern- 
ing impulse  of  his  life,  and  the  basis  of  the  ruthless  deeds 
unjustifiably  imputed  to  him. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  there  is  an  additional 
interest  attached  to  this  ancient  record — ( that,  indeed, 
which  chiefly  influenced  me  to  call  your  attention  to  it)  — 
the  date  of  the  commission  proving  the  high  antiquity  of  a 
church,  which  yet  exists  to  mark  the  boundary,  conjointly 
with  Richborough,  of  the  once  famed  Rutupian  port — the 
place  of  disembarkation  of  the  Roman  legions,  when  the 
sea  formed  a commodious  harbour  between  the  county  of 


* The  Harl.  MS.,  No.  433,  from  whence  the  extract  is  taken, is  said, 
by  Miss  Halsted  in  her  Life  of  Richard  the  third,  to  be  a Register  of 
Letters  under  the  Privy  Seal  of  Edward  the  fifth  and  Richard  the  third, 
whereas  the  book  is  a Register  of  Grants  passing  the  Privy  Seal,  for- 
merly belonging  to  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  and  bought  of  Mr.  Strype. 
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Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet — and,  subsequently  the  great 
military  station  of  that  warlike  people,  whose  fleets  were 
enabled  to  ride  in  safety  in  this  sheltered  estuary,  which 
was  protected  at  one  end  by  the  castle  of  Richborough, 
and  at  the  other  by  that  of  Regulbium,  together  styled 
Rutupioe. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  trespass  on  your 
time  by  details  far  removed  from  that  medieval  era,  the 
historical  researches  connected  with  which,  led  to  my  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  document  that  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  communication  ; but,  considering  it  pro- 
bable that  a scientific  visit  to  Richborough  might  lead  to 
discussions  connected  with  the  Rutupian  shore  generally,  and 
possibly  to  an  inspection  of  the  interesting  ruins  of  the 
Reculvers,  I thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  to  have  attention  directed 
to  the  fact,  that,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1485,  a chapel  at 
the  ancient  church  of  Reculver,  was  set  apart  “ for  the 
sepulture  of  such  persons  as  perished  by  casualty  of  storm,” 
and  that  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  last  monarch  of  the 
middle  ages  was  a commission  issued  for  repairing  the  said 
chapel  then  lying  in  ruins  ; thus  aiding  to  preserve  to  the 
present  day,  a monument  of  such  deep  and  lasting  interest 
as  is  the  church  of  Reculver,  when  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  Richborough,  and  the  classic  ground  of  Rutupiae — and 
equally  so  from  its  connection  with  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  this  country,  and  the  promulgation 
of  that  gospel  creed,  the  light  of  which,  by  the  blessing  of 
divine  providence,  now  shines  so  brightly  and  purely  through- 
out our  favoured  land.’* 

Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  said  that  there  formerly  existed  at 
Reculver  a chapel,  independent  of,  and  at  a distance  from 
the  church,  which  was  probably  the  one  alluded  to. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Croker  laid  before  the  meeting  a series  of  extracts 
from  a Book  of  Accounts,  of  expenses  relating  to  the  repair- 
ing and  storing  of  the  king’s  ships  in  the  river  Thames,  in 
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the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,*  communicated  by  Johil 


* Till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  the  English  were  inconside- 
rable as  a maritime  nation  (vide  note,  p.  260  ante).  The  following  is  a 

list  of  all  the  king’s  ships  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  : — 

Men  in  Harbour.  Tons. 


The  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu  ...  12  1000 

Katherine  Fortune 4 550 

Gabriel  Royal 4 650 

Great  Barbara  4 400 

John  Baptist 4 400 

Mary  Rose . . 4 600 

Great  Bark ...  4 250 

Peter  Pomegranate  3 

Mary  George. 4 250 

Mary  John 3 

Less  Bark  3 180 

M ary  James  ...., 1 240 

Henry  Hampton 3 120 

Lizard 2 

Two  Row  Barges  1 each  60  each 

The  Rose  Galley  1 

Catherine  Galley  1 

Sovereign  I 800 

Great  Nicholas 1 400 

Great  Galley 10  800 


In  all  21  ships  and  vessels. 

A report  made  in  the  year  1618  by  “ the  Commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  &c.  &c.,  has  the  following 
paragraph  : — “ In  former  times  our  kings  have  enlarged  their  domi- 
nions rather  by  land  than  sea  forces,  whereat  even  strangers  have  mar- 
velled, considering  the  many  advantages  of  our  seat  for  the  seas ; but 
since  the  change  of  weapons  and  fight,  Henry  the  eighth,  making  use 
of  Italian  shipwrights,  and  encouraging  his  own  people  to  build  strong 
ships  of  war  to  carry  great  ordnance,  by  that  means  established  a 
puissant  navy,  which  in  the  end  of  bis  reign,  consisted  of  seventy-one 
vessels,  whereof  thirty  were  ships  of  burthen ; and  contained  in  all 
10550  tons,  and  two  were  galleys ; and  the  rest  were  small  barks  and 
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Barrow,  esq.,  F.S.A.  The  original  MS.  is  preserved  at  the 
Admiralty.  It  was  not,  however,  considered  calculated  for 
public  reading. 

Mi.  T.  C.  Croker  also  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Bar- 
row’s letter,  which  had  accompanied  the  manuscript,  wherein 
after  regretting  his  inability  to  attend,  he  stated,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  barrow-opening  on  the  Tuesday,  “ that  it 
would  have  charmed  him  to  have  been  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  graves  of  some  of  his  illustrious  ancestors,  who 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  hills.  He  felt  quite 
proud  of  the  Saxon  warrior.” 

Mr.  Croker  then  read  a critical 


first  Earl  of  Cork,  who,  according  to  his  own  account  was 
a native  of  Canterbury.  The  paper  was  compiled  from  docu- 
ments with  which  he  had  been  favoured  by  a gentleman  pre- 
sent, W.  S.  Fitch,  esq.,  of  Ipswich,* *  and  partly  from  the 
parish  records  of  St.  Paul’s,  Canterbury.  He  compared  the 
autobiography  of  that  notorious  nobleman  with  other  cotem- 
porary authorities,  and  showed  that  he  was,  by  no  means, 
the  honest  and  good  man  described  by  himself  and  his 
friends. 

In  speaking  of  Lord  Cork,  Birch  calls  him  (i  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  age,”  and,  in  justice  to  his  memory,  quotes 
Borlace,  (in  his  reduction  of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of 
England)  who  tells  us  that  his  lordship  u was  a person  for  his 
abilities  and  knowledge  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  so  tho- 


row-barges,  from  eighty  tons  downwards  to  fifteen  tons,  which  served 
in  rivers,  and  for  landing  of  men. 

Henry  died  Jan.  28,  1546 ; and  accounts  vary  with  regard  to  the  ton- 
nage of  the  navy  at  that  time — some  stating  it  at  10550,  others  at  1 1005, 
11748,  or  12445  tons. 

* Mr.  Fitch’s  collection  of  ancient  deeds  and  documents  relating  to 
the  county  of  Suffolk  is  unrivalled. 


roughly  observable,  that  although  he  was  no  peer  of 
England,  yet  he  was  admitted  to  sit  in  the  Lords’  house  upon 
the  woolsack,  ut  conciliar ius.  And  for  all  the  estate  he  ar- 
rived at,  which  was  the  greatest  in  the  memory  of  the  last 
age,  none  ever  taxed  him  with  exorbitances,  but  such  as 
thought  that  princes  had  too  little,  and  religious  men  not 
enough.”  Sir  Richard  Cox,  in  his  history  of  Ireland,  deli- 
vered similar  sentiments  upon  the  high  abilities  of  Boyle. 
The  autobiography  of  this  extraordinary  man  enters  minutely 
into  the  rise  and  progress  of  his  fortunes ; and,  in  the  paper 
alluded  to,  it  is  observed, “ it  is  matter  for  historical  enquiry 
to  trace  out  how  much  of  fraud  and  of  force  the  bold 
earl  of  Cork,”  as  archbishop  Laud  called  him,  had  recourse 
to,  in  bringing  Asherton  to  the  gallows,  and  Strafford  to  the 
block.  His  deadly  animosity  to  both,  admits  of  no  reasona- 
ble doubt. 

Richard  Boyle,  in  his  autobiography,  which  is  brief,  and 
entitled  (e  True  Remembrances,”  states,  <c  My  father,  Mr. 
Roger  Boyle,  was  born  in  Herefordshire.  My  mother,  Joan 
Naylor,  daughter  of  Robert  Naylor,  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  esquire,  was  born  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
eighth,  and  my  said  father  and  mother  were  married  in 
Canterbury,  the  sixteenth  of  October,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  My  father  died  at  Preston,  near  Faver- 
sham,  in  Kent,  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1576.  My  mother 
never  married  again,  but  lived  ten  years  a widow,  and  then 
departed  this  life  at  Faversham  aforesaid,  the  twentieth  of 
March,  1586.  And  they  both  are  buried  in  one  grave,  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Pres- 
ton ; in  memory  of  which  my  deceased  and  worthy  parents, 
I,  their  second  son,  have,  in  anno  domini  1629,  erected  a 
fair  alabaster  tomb  over  the  place  where  they  are  buried, 
with  an  iron  gate  before  it,  for  the  better  preservation 
thereof.  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  now  Earl  of  Corke,  the  second 
son  of  Roger  Boyle,  Esq.,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Canter- 
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bury,  as  I find  it  written  by  my  father's  own  hand,  the  third 
of  October,  156G.” 

In  this  statement  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Cork’s  parents, 
Roger  Boyle  and  Joan  Naylor,  there  is  a strange  error  in 
the  date  ; the  eighth  of  Elizabeth  would  be  1566,  whereas 
they  were  married  in  1564,  and  not  on  the  sixteenth  of 
October,  but  on  the  thirty-first  of  July,  as  the  following 
document  establishes,  which  is  taken  from  the  parish  regis- 
try of  St.  Paul’s,  Canterbury,  and  signed  by  the  present 
vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Chesshyre, — Ci  Marriages  in  St.  Paul’s 
parish,  Canterbury,  anno  domini,  1564, — Roger  Boyle, 
Joane  Naylor,  31  daye,  July.”  What  makes  this  confusion 
of  dates  remarkable , is  the  fact,  that  two  days  after  the 
marriage  of  his  parents  took  place,  his  eldest  brother,  John 
Boyle,  who  became  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  was  baptised. 

Copy  of  same,  taken  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Chesshyre. — 
“ Baptisms  in  St.  Paul’s  parish,  Canterbury — .Anno  domini, 
1564, — John,  the  sonne  of  Roger  Boyle,  the  2 daye  Au- 
gust.” 

Admitting  the  dates  of  lord  Cork  to  be  correct,  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  born  a fortnight  before  his  parents  were 
married.  However,  the  register  of  St.  Paul’s  parish,  proves 
his  lordship  to  have  been  mistaken  ten  years  in  the  date  of 
his  parents’  marriage. 

Lord  Cork  was  a prisoner  in  1598 — 9,  for  counterfeiting 
a letter  in  Ireland.  This  offence  was  committed  when  he 
was  only  seventeen  years  old.  The  autobiography  relates  to 
his  having  been  a scholar  in  Bennet  College,  Cambridge,  and 
a student  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London ; his  travelling  in 
foreign  countries  also,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  expe- 
rience ; his  marriage  ; his  arrival  in  Dublin,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  June,  1586  ; when  all  his  wealth  was  £2  *]s.  3d.  in 
money,  and  two  tokens ; and  the  subsequent  rise  of  his  for- 
tune. In  a cotemporary  manuscript  all  his  shameful  doings 
are  related — such  as  his  forgeries,  his  perjuries,  his  treachery, 
his  rebellion,  and  a number  of  other  offences  “ against  the 
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laws  of  God  and  man.”  The  following  observations  must 
suffice  for  all  the  details — 

“In  vain  has  Lord  Cork  reared  stately  monuments  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Youghal,  and  in  the  county  of  Kent,  at  Preston 
near  Faversham,*  so  as  to  impress  posterity  with  an  exalted 
idea  of  his  piety  and  worth.  The  voice  of  truth,  and  of 
history  will  be  listened  to,  and,  being  once  heard,  must 
triumph.” 

Richard  Boyle,  by  the  preceding  paper  is  exhibited  as  a 
most  unscrupulous  adventurer,  although  in  his  latter  years 
he  affected  deep  religion  and  piety.  So  extraordinary  are 


* “On  the  monument,  in  Preston  Church,  in  full  proportion,  lie  the 
effigies  of  Roger  Boyle,  esq.,  and  his  wife  Joane;  whose  bodies  are 
buried  near  it.  At  the  east  end,  is  the  figure  of  a bishop,  in  his  robes 
kneeling,  being  that  of  his  eldest  son  Dr.  John  Boyle,  bishop  of  Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Ross,  in  Ireland,  who  married  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
daughters  and  heirs  of  Matthew  Lacy,  by  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons 
and  four  daughters.  At  the  west  end  is  the  figure  of  his  second  son 
Sir  Richard  Boyle,  knight,  lord  Boyle,  baron  of  Youghal,  viscount 
of  Dungarvon,  and  earl  of  Cork,  and  privy  counsellor  of  Ireland, 
kneeling  in  his  robes.  He  was  born  in  Canterbury  in  1566,  and  married 
Catherine,  only  daughter  of  Sir  George  Fenton,  knt.  by  whom  he  had 
five  sons  and  eight  daughters.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  tomb  are  in- 
scriptions to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Roger  and  Joane  Boyle,  married  to  Piers  Power,  esq.;  and  of  Mary, 
the  second  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Richard  Smyth,  knt.  and  of 
Hugh,  the  youngest  son,  who  travelling  into  foreign  kingdoms  wa& 
slain  in  the  wars,  before  he  had  issue.  And  on  a bordure  of  white 
marble,  laid  in  the  verge  of  a flat  stone  of  black  marble,  is  a memorial 
for  Richard  Boyle,  grandson  of  Richard,  earl  of  Burlington  and  Cork, 
and  the  lady  Elizabeth  Clifford,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry,  late 
earl  of  Cumberland,  and  eldest  son  of  Charles,  lord  Clifford  and  Dun- 
garvon, and  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  William,  earl  of 
Somerset.  He  died  at  Canterbury  on  April  9,  1675,  aet.  nine  years  and 
eight  months,  and  was  buried  here.  Hastens  Hist,  of  Kent,  fol.  iv. 
821. 
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'the  discrepancies,  that  some  authors  have  been  inclined  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  “The  True  Remembrances.”  Some 
errors,  in  points  of  little  importance,  may  be  probably 
ascribed  to  a lapse  of  memory,  after  a long  series  of  years  ; 
other  mis-statements  were  doubtless  intended  to  tell  a fair 
story,  where  impartial  testimony  would  have  led  to  a very 
different  account. 


Mr.  Halliwell  made  a few  observations  on  some  early 
MSS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  Canterbury  cathedral.  He 
mentioned,  among  others,  a curious  collection  of  Satires  in 
English  verse,  written  about  the  year  1590,  prior  to  Hall  and 
Donne,  and  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the  earliest  com- 
positions of  this  class  known,  and  an  early  chartulary  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Augustine. 

Mr.  Halliwell  also  communicated  a paper  relating  to  the 
Coronation  Banquet  of  Henry  the  sixth,  which  consisted  of 
a short  metrical  account  of  the  feast,  some  verses  apparently 
intended  for  recital  on  the  occasion,  and  an  enumeration  of 
the  dishes  in  each  course. 

Mr.  Halliwell  also  described  the  contents  of  a MS.  of 
early  English  poetry,  including  a copy  of  the  well  known 
composition  by  Hampole,  entitled  the  “ Prick  of  Consience,” 
which  contains  a very  curious  account  of  the  worlds  below. 
Hampole  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  although 
his  poetry  contains  some  fine  passages,  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  so  far  below  mediocrity,  that  YVarton  prophesied  that 
he  should  be  its  last  transcriber.  Mr.  H.  made  some  further 
observations  on  the  terminal  contractions  found  in  early 
English  manuscripts,  and  stated  the  impossibility  of  editing 
them  correctly  without  a competent  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
matical formation  of  the  middle-English  language. 


Mr.  Wright  next  submitted  to  the  section,  a paper  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  containing  a series  of  extracts  from  the  Bur- 
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sar's  Accounts  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,*  from  1277  to 
1310,  comprising  the  expenses  of  the  original  erection  of 
the  chapel. 

The  accounts  shew  that  the  chapel  of  Merton  College,  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  Decorated  style  of  architecture, 
was  built  in  1277?  the  high  Altar  being  dedicated  in  that 
year ; and  therefore  carries  the  first  introduction  of  that 
style  in  England  to  an  earlier  date  than  had  previously 
been  ascertained,  although  it  had  been  conjectured.  In 
the  course  of  the  paper  Mr.  Parker  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  he  felt  at  this  indisputable  corroboration  of  a state- 
ment previously  advanced  by  him  in  one  of  his  publications; 

and  which,  at  the  period  of  its  promulgation  had  been 

much  questioned. 

Mr.  Parker  also  gave  some  reasons  for  believing  that 
Walter  de  Merton,  the  founder  of  the  college  and  chapel, 
and  the  friend  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  had  been 
consulted  about,  and  probably  furnished,  the  design  for  the 
splendid  cathedral  of  Cologne,  which  was  founded  by  Richard. 


* Merton  College — Dr.  Ingram  in  his  “Memorials  of  Oxford” 
says — “The  history  of  this  establishment  is  of  peculiar  importance,  as 
exhibiting  the  primary  model  of  all  the  collegiate  bodies  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  statutes  of  Walter  de  Merton  have  been  more  or  less 
copied  by  all  other  founders  in  succession  ; and  the  whole  constitution 
of  both  universities,  as  we  now  behold  them,  may  be,  not  without  rea- 
son, ascribed  to  the  liberality  and  munificence  of  this  truly  great  man. 
His  sagacity  and  wisdom  led  him  to  profit  by  the  spirt  of  the  times  ; 
his  opulence  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a nobler  system  ; 
and  the  splendour  of  his  example  induced  others  in  subsequent  ages  to 
raise  a superstructure  at  once  attractive  and  solid.  The  students  were 
no  longer  dispersed  through  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  dwelling 
in  insulated  houses,  halls,  inns,  or  hostels,  subject  to  dubious  control  and 
precarious  discipline  ; but  placed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  tutors  and  governors,  and  lodged  in  comfortable  chambers.  This 
was  little  less  than  an  academical  revolution;  and  a new  order  of  things 
may  be  dated  from  this  memorable  era.” 
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And  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  both  the  chapel  and  the 
cathedral,  which  resemble  each  other  very  much  in  some  of 
the  minutiae  of  style,  were  both  left  unfinished,  and  have 
never  been  completed  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Wright  afterwards  read  the  following  amusing  paper 
about 


The  great  object  of  our  meeting  at  Canterbury — the  object 
to  promote  which,  we  are  all  associated — is  the  preservation 
of  historical  monuments  of  every  description,  and  among 
these,  I am  sure,  you  will  agree  with  me,  there  are  none 
of  more  importance  than  written  documents.  The  cromlech 
and  the  barrow  give  us  some  insight  into  the  manners  of  a 
people  whose  history  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  primeval 
fable.  The  monuments  of  a later  period,  numerous,  and  far 
more  varied  in  their  character,  necessarily  furnish  a greater 
number  of  facts ; but  even  the  information  they  convey? 
would  be  exceedingly  imperfect — a few  scattered  links  only 
out  of  a long  disjointed  chain — had  we  no  written  documents 
to  fill  up  the  interval,  and  to  connect  them  together.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  these  written  documents  we  must  look  for  history 
itself,  the  others,  although  of  an  importance  which  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  upon,  being  secondary  to  them. 

T hese  documents  continually  increase  in  rarity  the  farther 
we  go  back,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are,  becoming 
more  rare  every  day.  Events  which  have  occurred  within 
our  own  memories,  prove  to  us  that  even  the  public  records 
of  the  kingdom  are  by  no  means  safe.  What,  therefore, 
must  be  the  danger  of  those  of  a more  private  nature,  the 
records  of  corporate  bodies,  those  of  cities  and  towns,  and 
companies,  which  have  too  frequently  been,  and  are  con- 
ferred to  the  care  of  persons  ignorant  of  their  value,  who 
only  esteem  them  according  to  their  practical  utility  in  the 
business  of  the  day  ? And  yet,  these  are,  in  many  cases,  the 
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most  valuable  of  all  records.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  the  only  effective  method  of  preserving  and 
making  useful  such  records,  is,  to  commit  them  to  print. 
The  Press,  that  mighty  organ  of  modern  civilization,  is  now 
daily  rescuing  from  impending  danger,  multitudes  of  historical 
records.  But  the  written  monuments  of  history  are  so  im- 
mensely numerous,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  hope  to  print 
any  large  portion  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to 
provide  in  another  manner,  against  the  loss  of  as  many  as 
are  still  in  existence.  This,  we  can  only  do  by  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  their 
true  value  and  utility ; and  if,  by  our  annual  meetings,  we 
successively  inspect  the  archives  of  the  chief  cities  and 
boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  and  personally,  and  on  the  spot, 
point  out  their  importance,  the  British  Archaeological  As- 
sociation will  not  have  been  established  in  vain. 

The  imputation  of  neglect  of  their  records  cannot,  I 
would  observe,  be  thrown  upon  the  present  corporation  of 
Canterbury,  the  members  of  which,  forming  themselves 
into  a local  committee,  have  shown  the  extent  to  which  they 
appreciate  our  endeavours,  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  have 
advocated  our  cause.  They  are  not  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  their  municipal  archives.  They  have  recently  transferred 
them,  with  care,  from  the  damp  of  a neglected  cellar,  to  a 
dry  and  comfortable  room  in  the  building  in  which  we  are 
now  met,  where  they  are  safe  from  destruction ; (unless  by 
accidents,  which  it  is  our  prayer  that  God  may  avert)  and 
where  they  may  be  consulted  with  ease.  The  gentlemen 
who  have  the  special  care  of  these  records  are  fully  im- 
pressed with  their  importance,  and,  I believe,  that  they  are 
formed  into  an  authorised  committee,  to  provide  for  their 
preservation  and  arrangement.  They  have  no  wish  to  shut 
out  intelligent  enquirers.  Several  citizens  of  Canterbury 
are  perfectly  capable  of  reading  and  appreciating  them,  and 
others  have  expressed,  in  my  hearing,  their  anxiety  to  exa- 
mine and  study  them.  I shall  congratulate  myself,  and  con- 
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gratulate  you  all,  if  our  present  visit — if  my  own  hasty 
examination  of  them — should  give  an  additional  impulse  to 
this  most  laudable  spirit,  which  cannot  but  have  the  most 
advantageous  results.  And  I can  tell  them  this  much,  as  a 
further  stimulant  to  their  curiosity,  that,  in  examining  these 
records,  they  will  not  only  become  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  manners  and  feelings  of  their  predecessors,  as 
citizens  of  Canterbury  in  former  ages ; but,  as  I conclude, 
from  the  innumerable  coincidences  that  I have  observed  be- 
tween the  names  which  occur  in  the  records,  and  those 
which  are  seen  on  the  doors  of  the  present  city,  they  will 
there  learn  the  history  of  their  own  forefathers — men  who 
have  acted  and  moved  on  this  transitory  stage  with  credit 
and  reputation — who  have  sometimes  been  identified  with 
the  greater  events  of  the  day,  and  who  bore  the  same  names 
and  carried  the  same  blood  as  many  of  those  whom  I have 
now  the  honour  of  addressing. 

I have  examined  very  hastily  and  very  imperfectly,  the 
records  of  this  ancient  city — in  fact,  I have  done  little  more 
than  dip  into  them,  making  a few  hurried  extracts  from 
those  which  fell  under  my  eye,  in  the  hope  of  thus  co- 
veying  some  slight  notion  of  their  importance  to  those  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  documents  of  this  de- 
scription. The  greater  part  of  the  records  of  Canterbury 
are  totally  unarranged.  They  consist  of  several  different 
kinds  of  documents,  each  having  its  particular  share  of 
historical  importance.  The  documents  which  go  back  to 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  are  the  royal  charters,  of  which 
one,  still  preserved,  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century 
previous  to  the  martyrdom  of  Thomas  a Becket,  whose  name 
occurs  among  the  witnesses.  I need  not  tell  you  how 
valuable  the  early  English  municipal  charters  are,  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  history  of  that  class  of  society 
who  were  the  main  and  the  unflinching  supporters  of  popu- 
lar liberties  during  the  middle  ages.  During  that  period 
of  violence  and  oppression,  those  corporate  bodies  which 
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constituted  cities  and  borough  towns,  existed  as  so  many 
republics,  in  the  midst  of  a host  of  feudal  despots,  with 
whom  they  waged  a desperate  and  unremitting  warfare. 
Their  firmness  in  this  contest  led  to  a continuous  succession 
of  advantages,  until  at  length  they  overthrew  and  demo- 
lished the  whole  political  system  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
earlier  history  of  this  class  in  England  is  obscure,  because 
so  large  a portion  of  its  documents  have  been  destroyed  ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  those  which  remain.  While 
in  France,  even  the  government  is  actively  employed  in  col- 
lecting and  publishing  the  documents  relating  to  this  im- 
portant class  of  society,  we  ought  certainly  not  to  treat  them 
with  neglect. 

The  other  classes  of  municipal  documents,  of  most  in- 
terest, are  the  books  of  accounts  of  the  chamberlain  or 
treasurer,  and  the  records  of  the  courts  of  justice.  The 
books  of  accounts  of  the  chamberlain  of  Canterbury  are 
preserved  in  regular  succession,  from  the  year  1393.  They 
give  the  particulars  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
corporation  in  each  successive  year,  and  contain  an  immense 
mass  of  curious  information,  on  the  manners  and  peculiar 
customs  of  the  people  of  past  ages.  The  judicial  records  of 
the  courts  of  sessions,  which  are  in  great  confusion,  but 
which  appear  to  commence  also  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  are  especially  valuable  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  condition  of  society  in  general,  at  different 
periods.  Besides  these,  there  is  a large  mass  of  documents 
of  a less  important  character,  but  which  still  lend  their  aid 
in  our  historical  researches. 

A few  examples,  will  perhaps,  be  the  best  proof  we  can 
give,  in  support  of  these  observations.  The  chamberlain’s 
accounts  furnish  us,  by  shewing  the  value  of  the  necessary 
articles  of  consumption,  in  comparison  with  that  of  labour, 
the  degree  of  social  comfort  attainable  by  the  people  at 
large,  at  different  dates.  It  appears  by  the  books  of  the 


corporation  of  Canterbury,  that  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  fourth,  about  1481,  the  regular 
wages  of  a tiler  was  Ad.  a day.  In  1520,  we  find  that  a 
tiler  was  paid  5 d.  a day.  a period  of  about  forty  years  having 
produced  an  increase  of  one-fifth.  From  this  time  forward, 
however,  the  change  proceeds  much  more  rapidly.  In  the 
chamberlain’s  accounts,  for  the  year  1546,  we  have  the 
following  items,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  average 
price  of  labour  was  8 d.  a day. 

“ First,  payd  to  Thomas  Graves,  tyler,  and  hys  man,  for  x days 
tvling  about  the  halle  and  the  chambers,  tackyng  by  the  day 
for  mete,  drynk,  and  wages,  xijrf.,  xs. 

“ Item,  paid  to  a carpenter  for  one  day’s  work,  mendyng  the  win- 
dows, and  the  stayers  of  the  same  tenement,  viijd. 

“ Item,  paid  to  a dawber  and  hys  man  for  two  day’s  dawbing  of  the 
walles  of  the  same  house,  xij.  day,  ijs.” 

The  last  item  is  somewhat  amusing,  as  it  occurs  at  a 
moment  when  so  many  of  our  beautiful  architectural  mo- 
numents suffered  so  much  from  this  same  process  of 
“ dawbyng”  of  walls.  Only  two  years  after  the  last  entry, 
in  1148,  the  price  of  labour  had  already  risen  a penny  and 
twopence  a day. 

The  judicial  records  are  often  accompanied  by  the  ori- 
ginal depositions  of  witnesses,  which  give  an  insight  into 
the  manners  of  private  life.  The  following  attempt  at  pro- 
ving an  alibi,  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which 
a man  of  the  middle  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury 
passed  every  hour  of  two  successive  days  just  before  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries;  it  is  dated  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  Henry  the  eighth. 

“ Examynacto  Willi.  Gyldwin  de  C.  tyler  coram  Willo.  Nutte 
majore  civitatis  Cantuar,  x.  die  Novembris  anno  r.  r.  Ilenr.  viij. 

XXV. 

“The  said  William  Gvldwyn  seyth,  that  on  Sonday  last,  after 
Alle  Seynts,  he  was  at  hys  own  Parishe  Chyrche,  at  JMorow  Masse 
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and  matens,  and  byfore  procession  at  Cristeschyrche  he  broke 
hys  fast  with.  Master  Goodnestoun,  monk,  and  after  high  masse 
ther  done,  he  came  home  to  dyner  to  hys  owne  house,  and  owther 
he  was  at  evensong,  the  same  day  at  Seynt  Margarettes  or  at  Seynt 
Mildredes,  as  yet  he  is  in  doughte  ; and  after  evensonge  he  went 
agayn  to  Cristes  Churche,  and  delivered  Master  Goodnestown  a 
ribbe  of  bef  and  a surloyn  for  young  monkes,  and  ther  was  with 
M.  Boxley  till  vij.  of  te  clok,  and  then  went  streyte  home  to  bed. 
And  the  Monday  next  he  rose  at  vij  of  the  clock,  and  went  to  hys 
mothers  and  holpe  her  to  oven  with  a bacche  of  browne  brede,  and 
went  thense  to  masse,  to  the  gray  Fryers  at  ix  o’clock,  and  heard 
messe,  and  by  fore  x of  the  clock  he  came  home,  and  after  went 
and  saught  hys  servant  Thomas  at  the  Johan  Fremans  and  the 
Cardynalles  Hat,  and  could  not  fynd  him  at  none  of  the  seid  places, 
and  then  he  went  to  Johan  James,  and  bought  a rybsper  of  pork, 
and  and  then  went  stryt  home.  And  incontinent  he  went  to  Johan 
Rygdons  to  Nether  Ilardres,  and  a sawyer  with  hym,  to  shew  hys 
sawyeres  suche  tymber  as  they  should  work  for  hym,  and  came, 
agayn  to  Thomas  Halke  to  Harmans  Sole,  and  ther  he  and  hys 
sawyer  tarryed  till  the  moon  was  up,  and  came  home  and  were  at 
home  by  estimation  by  viij.  of  the  clock,  the  seid  Monday  nyght, 
and  then  went  to  Thomas  Godhard,  and  ther  hade  an  halfpenny 
worth  of  bere  amonges  wyfes,  that  is  to  say  Goddard  wyfe, 
Cornewelles  wyfe,  and  another  woman,  and  after  that  went  streyte 
home  to  bed  by  ix.  of  the  clok,  and  the  Tewysday  next  he  rose 
abowte  vij.  of  the  clok,  and  then  he  went  continually  with  suche 
company  as  went  aboute  to  searche  for  the  roberry  don  the  seid 
Monday  nyght,  to  dy verse  persones  ther  in  Stower  street.” 

At  the  end  of  an  accompanying  document,  we  have  a de- 
scription of  this  man’s  personal  appearance. 

“ Hys  apparelle  was  a jackett  of  red  clothe,  a dublett  of  ledder 
hys  hosen  blake.” 

Several  passages  worthy  of  remark  might  be  pointed  out 
in  this  document,  such  as  the  large  portion  of  time  spent 
in  devotional  exercises  by  a working  man,  the  circumstance 
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of  the  “ young  monkes”  buying  their  provisions  on  Sunday, 
(which  we  might  suppose  to  be  not  quite  canonical,)  and 
the  fact  of  the  deponent’s  going  to  drink  at  the  ale- 
house, and  finding  there  a party  of  “ wyfes5'  occupied  in 
the  same  manner.  It  appears  to  have  been  characteristic  of 
“ the  good  old  times,”  that  the  women  frequented  the  ale- 
house more  than  their  husbands  : old  writers  often  speak  of 
the  idle  talk  of  “ wyfes,”  or  gossips,  “at  the  ale”  and 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word  gossip  is  founded  on 
this  circumstance.  This  gossip,  in  the  old  time  was  very 
frequently  of  a character  quite  the  contrary  of  pacific,  and 
we  find  as  a common  item  in  the  annual  accounts  of  the 
chamberlain,  the  expenses  of  making  or  repairing  the 
“ cukingstole.”  The  men  of  Canterbury  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  quite  as  quarrelsome  as  their  wives,  and  no 
unimportant  item  of  the  receipts  of  the  corporation  was 
the  fines,  levied  upon  citizens  for  drawing  their  daggers 
against,  or  making  assaults  “ into  ” (to  use  the  phrase  of 
the  documents,)  each  other.  It  is  also  apparent  from  these 
accounts,  that  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  second,  any 
citizen  might  draw  his  dagger  upon  his  neighbour  for  the 
charge  of  ten  shillings,  wdiich  was,  however,  no  trifling 
sum  at  that  period.  The  following  fragment  of  a deposi- 
tion of  a witness  in  a fray,  which  appears  by  the  writing  of 
the  document,  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  will  give  a more  complete  idea  of  the  use  to  which 
these  dangerous  weapons  were  frequently  applied.  The 
witness  deposes  that  he  was  walking  in  the  streets  of  Can- 

“ About  x of  the  clok  afore  none,  and  he  being  about  the  howse 
of  Myles  Ansell,  he  heard  a great  noyse  of  wemen  in  the  strete, 
and  therwithall  he  looked  back,  and  he  saw  young  Holman  and 
another,  whom  yt  ys  said  is  old  Holman  his  man,  fyting  and  stryk- 
ing  both  upon  one  Robert  Bright,  at  his  owne  doore,  which  sayd 
Robert  Bright,  when  this  examynat  came  by  hym  but  euen  a little 
before,  he  was  laying  owt  of  red  woole  in  the  sonne  with  his  wyffe  ; 


nml  lie  seeing  them  together,  he  made  haste  backe  to  them,  and 
when  lie  returned  to  them,  he  made  bothe  Holman  and  his  fellow, 
who  had  their  daggers  drawen  in  ther  handes,  to  lay  their  daggers 
downe,  and  so  they  did,  and  the  saide  Bright  being  sore  hurt  by 
them,  was  stayed  up  against  the  walle  by  women,  who  bound  up 
his  harme,  being  sore  hurt  ; and  he  went  into  Vygars  howse  to 
cause  them  to  loke  to  hym,  and  to  geve  hym  drynck  ; and  in  the 
meane  tyme  Holman  had  taken  up  his  dagger  and  shrunck  awaye. 
This  examynat  knewe  not  whether  he  wylled  Yigares,  and  other 
that  were  there,  to  looke  to  the  matter,  for  that  the  fellowe  was  sore 
hurt,  and  in  daunger,  and  so  went  on  his  journie.,, 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  city  authorities  seem  to 
have  looked  with  more  diligence  after  the  morals  of  their 
subjects,  and  we  find  them  to  have  been  especially  afraid  of 
vagabonds  and  “ suspicious  looking  persons.”  In  154/j 
we  find  twenty  pence  “ paid  to  Danyelle,  the  smyth,  for 
makying  of  ij  markyng  irens  for  vagabunds.”  And  the 
presentments  of  the  juries  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  contain 
frequent  paragraphs  like  the  following  : — 

“ Imprimis,  the  jurye  doothe  present  thatt  one  William  Apnek 
dothe  company  with  Alyce  Inkpen  of  the  parishe  of  St. 
Georges,  wedowe,  very  suspiciously,  and  lyeth  there  very 
idely  lyke  a rogue. 

" Item,  they  present  John  Halle  of  this  citie,  taylor,  to  be  a com- 
mon nyght  walker,  and  runnethe  abroade  in  the  night  very 
suspiciously.” 

During  the  middle  ages,  a period  of  unbounded  violence 
and  oppression,  people  in  general,  and  especially  the  lower 
orders,  suffered  much  from  the  over-reaching  dishonesty 
of  the  traders,  to  suppress  which,  was  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  municipal  legislation.  In  1393,  as  we  find  by 
the  records  of  this  city,  the  bakers  of  Canterbury  were 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  the  white  bakers  and  the 
black  bakers.  The  white  bakers  were  bound  by  oath  under 
a penalty  of  forty  shillings  not  to  bake  any  black  breath 
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and  die  black  bakers  were  bound  under  the  same  penalty 
to  bake  no  white.  I might  give  a series  of  similar  enact- 
ments from  this  period  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  a 
jury  present 

“ Thatt  Thomas  Gonely  and  Jhon  Hopper  doe  take  excessyve  toule, 
& thatt  they  will  grynde  no  wheate  under  ij cl  the  bushell 
where  they  never  had  before  but  j d. 

“ Item,  they  present  Thomas  Getter,  Jhon  Collard,  Robert 
Austen,  James  Netherwell,  George  Weston  for  thatt  they 
make  nott  there  common  beare  liolesom  for  mans  bodie.” 


The  necessity  of  supporting  all  these  regulations,  gave 
the  corporate  authorities  far  greater  power  than  they  enjoy 
in  more  modern  times,  to  support  which,  they  invested 
their  office  with  much  outward  pomp  and  show.  The 
civic  authorities  of  the  present  day  would  certainly  find 
some  difficulty  in  putting  in  force  the  following  regulations 
relating  to  the  personal  inviolability  of  the  bailiffs  of  Can- 
terbury, previous  to  the  period  when  the  government  by 
mayor  was  granted  by  Edward  the  fourth’s  charter. 

“ Memorand  that  in  tyme  out  of  mende  that  the  baylyfs  of  thys 
cyte  that  tyme  beying  Aldermen  wyth  the  xij  man,  and  xxxvj  men 
wurschypfulmen,  that  ben  sworn  to  the  counseyll  to  this  cyte,  by 
the  assent  of  all  the  Comynalte  of  thys  cyte  was  ordeyned  an  usage 
and  a custom,  and  for  Lawe  to  be  kept  in  thys  cyte,  that  noman 
ne  woma  schall  repreve  ne  revyle  no  Bayly  of  this  Cyte  ne  wur- 
schypfull  man  of  this  Cyte  that  beryth  ofys  in  this  Cyte  or  hath 
bor  ofys  with  wordys  of  Sclaunder  or  schame  of  Repref  of  his  name 
for  malys  or  for  Evyll  Wyll  upon  the  Payne  as  ys  declaring  here 
after,  that  is  to  wyte,  that  who  that  reprevyth  a Bayly  of  thys  Cyte 
duly  provyed  shall  forfete  to  the  Comyn  Chambre  of  this  Cyte  C5. 
or  his  body  to  prison  for  a yere  and  a day.  And  for  an  Alderman 
1x5.  or  his  body  to  prison  vj  monethes.  And  for  on  of  the  xii  men 
of  the  Chamber  xls.  or  his  body  to  prison  for  iiij  monethes.  And 
for  on  of  the  xxxvj  men  xx5.  or  his  body  to  pson  for  a moneth 
withowte  maynpris  or  favor  but  yf  the  baylyfe  wyll  be  assent  of  her 
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Bredyn  do  liym  grace  ; which  forsayd  usage  hath  he  used  and  put 
in  excusyon  and  in  pref  be  dyvers  tymys.” 

We  learn  from  their  records,  that  the  civic  authorities  of 
these  early  days  were  not  deficient  in  the  love  of  eating 
and  drinking,  as  well  as  in  that  of  ostentation  ; and  the 
various  entries  on  this  subject  give  us  curious  notices  of 
the  kind  and  value  of  provisions  then  in  use.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  of  November,  1521,  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion dined  together  in  ceremony  in  the  same  inn,  in  which 
many  of  you  intend  to  dine  to-day,  the  Lion,  and  you  may 
be  curious  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  compare  the  sums 
total,  of  the  bills  of  fare  at  both  the  periods.  It  is  stated  in 
the  records,  thus  : — 

“ Item,  the  xv  day  of  Novembre,  paied  for  a diner  at  the  Lyon  for 
M.  Mayer,  M.  Hales,  M.  Wore,  and  others  of  Mrz.  the  aider- 
men,  comyng  togeder,  and  satt  the  same  day  upon  the  mat- 
tyeres  in  varyaunce  bitwene  the  cite  and  Sevnt  Gregoryes,  and 
for  other  thynges  for  the  well  of  the  seid  cite,  vs.  vj eh” 

Thus,  even  a dispute  with  the  monks  furnished  the  pre- 
text for  a public  dinner.  The  laymen  of  the  corporation 
were  not,  however,  always  at  variance  with  the  ecclesiastics. 
An  entry  of  the  preceding  year,  (1520)  exhibits  a kind  of 
filial  respect  paid  by  the  town  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, on  his  return  home  from  a temporary  absence. 

“ Item,  xxtli  day  of  May,  paied  for  ij  turbottes  gevyn  to  my  lord 
Abbott  of  Seynt  Austens  at  hys  coming  home  from  Rome 
iiijs.” 

These  records  are  full  of  interesting  entries  relating  to  the 
pageants  exhibited  on  various  public  occasions,  payments  to 
minstrels  and  players,  notices  of  old  local  customs,  and 
other  miscellaneous  matter  of  a local  nature.  So  early  as 
the  seventeenth  of  Edward  the  fourth,  we  find  eight-pence 
paid  for  repairing  “ the  great  gonne  ” of  the  city ; and  in 
1521,  we  find  the  name  of  a Canterbury  artist,  probably 
eminent  in  his  day,  for  he  is  employed  on  work  which  must 


then  have  been  considered  of  some  importance— -the  orna- 
menting of  the  Market  Cross. 

“ Item,  paied  to  Floraunce  the  paynter  by  the  grete,  for  the  work- 
manship thereof,  he  finding  all  maner  of  stuf  to  the  payntyng 
of  the  Crosse,  except  gold  and  bise  to  the  same,  and  gyld- 
ing  of  the  stars,  lviijs.  viijd.” 

These  corporation  registers  frequently  give  us  notices  of 
events  of  public  interest.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  third,  a party  of  Canterbury  men  had  been  sent 
out  to  Ash  and  Sandwich  on  some  hostile  expedition.  The 
first  items  of  their  expenses  reminded  us  of  the  disparity 
between  the  bread  and  sack  in  the  bill  of  provisions  fur- 
nished to  the  immortal  Falstaff. 

“ Expense  T.  Gilbart,  inprimis.  For  here  at  Asshe  ijs.  vijd. 

Item,  there  for  brede,  ij d. 

Item,  at  Eche  homward,  vjd. 

Item,  at  Sandwich,  for  a vessel  of  syngle  bere  to  the  gonners,  xijck 
Item,  at  Asshe  homward,  for  drynk  to  hurt  men  hiji. 

Item,  at  Wyngham  for  brede  and  bere,  xxiijd. 

Item,  at  the  Lyon,  at  Conterbury,  for  bere  and  brede  to  Stevyn- 
son,  xxijc? 

Summa,  viijs.  iiijc/. 

Item,  for  borde  of  iiij.  men.  ij  dayes  at  Chartham,  xvjd.” 

In  1520,  we  find  notices  of  the  presence  of  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  emperor,  sent  to  King  Henry  the  eighth,  with 
the  following  entry  : — 

“ Gevyn  to  the  Emperours  Embasscitours. 

Item — xth  day  of  September,  paid  for  a turbott,  xjd.  and  a trought, 
ijs.  gevyn  to  the  Emperours  Embassadours  at  the  Rede 
Lyon,  Summa,  ijs.  xjd. 

Item — For  Perys,  iiijd. 

Item — For  Grapys,  ij d. 

Item — For  ij  li  of  sucket,  xxd. 

Item — For  one  pownd  of  comfettes  bought  at  Master  Rutlondes, 
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In  1 547*  we  find  French  prisoners  at  Canterbury,  who 
were  confined  in  the  Westgate,  still  standing. 

Item,  pavd  for  fresshe  mete  for  the  Frenchemen  tying  prysoners 
in  Westgate,  liiijs. 

The  town  authorities  appear  to  have  grudged  this  last 
item  of  expenditure,  and  to  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
turn  the  Frenchmen  to  some  useful  account,  as  we  find 
them  in  the  following  year  (1548)  employed  in  repairing  the 
town  walls. 

“ The  Expenses  of  the  Repary tag  oj  the  Towne  Walls  by  the 

Frenchmen. 

Item — Payd  for  brede,  drink,  and  mete,  for  xij  Frenchmen  laboring 
abowte  the  said  walles  from  the  xvth  day  of  July,  unto  the 
viijth  day  of  August,  that  is  to  say  by  the  space  of  xxiij  daye 
at  ijs.  and  viijd.  every  day,  surama.  iii/z.  xyjrf. 

Item — Paid  to  a laborer  by  the  space  of  the  seid  xxiij  dayes  to  help 
with  them,  and  to  ouersee  them,  at  iiijd.  the  day,  vijs.  viijrf. 
Item — Payd  to  Johan  Ilylles  and  to  the  keeper  of  Westgate,  for 
dressing  of  their  mete,  and  for  alle  necessaries  to  the  same, 
vjs. 

In  this  same  year  we  meet  with  allusions  to  a rebellion 
which  had  broken  out  near  Canterbury,  and  which  seems  to 
have  caused  considerable  alarm,  although  I am  not  aware 
of  its  being  alluded  to  by  any  of  our  historians.  The 
following  entries  come  immediately  after  those  quoted 
above. 

Item — Payd  for  the  expenses  of  M.  Towne  Clerk  and  Peter 
Wilkynson,  rydvng  to  Rycliemond  to  the  Counselle  touchyng 
the  Rebellyous  that  lay  hesydes  Caunterhury,  xijs. 

Item — Payd  for  the  expences  of  Richard  Assinton,  rydvng  to 
London  to  the  Counselle  for  Artyllery  to  defend  the  said  citie 
agenst  the  said  Rebeles,  viijs. 

I will  here  close  these  few  disjointed  extracts,  which 
might  easily  have  been  increased  to  a much  greater  length ; 
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but  I hope  that  they  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that,  these 
documents  possess  considerable  historical  importance,  so 
that  the  possessors  of  these  dusty  looking  old  papers,  may 
treat  them  with  more  respect  than  has  been  shown  towards 
them  by  their  predecessors.  It  would  be  a patriotic  under- 
taking to  arrange  them  carefully,  and  make  them  accessible. 
The  archives  of  Canterbury  are  not  inferior  in  historical 
value  to  any  that  I have  examined. 


— 

PRIMEVAL  SECTION. 


three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Dean  of  Hereford 
ok  the  chair  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  primeval 
section.  The  table  was  covered  with  Roman  urns,  pottery, 
glass  vessels,  &c.,  &c.  The  greater  part  of  these  rare 
treasures  had  been  exhumed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Dean  of  Hereford  regretted  that  the  illness  of  the 
worthy  president  of  the  primeval  section  and  the  indisposition 
of  his  colleague,  Sir  James  Annesley,  again  compelled 
him  to  preside  over  them.  He  then  addressed  some  obser- 
vations upon  the  number  of  articles  produced  for  inspection 


and  remarked  that  he  trusted  tire  members,  whilst  contem- 
plating the  labours  ot  their  forefathers,  would  not  forget  that 
many  of  those  fabrications  wTere  by  the  heathen — others,  cer- 
tainly wrere  the  workmanship  of  the  early  wrorshippers  of 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  The  great  display  of  Roman  re- 
mains w’hich  were  exhibited  must  be  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  them,  as  Christians  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Through  the  conquest  of  this  country  by  the  Romans,  we 
became  the  privileged  Christians  we  are,  of  which  there  was 
scriptural  proof  collaterally  borne  out  by  history.  The 
Claudia,  mentioned  by  Saint  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to 
Timothy,  wras  a British  lady,  by  some  believed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  C'aractacus.  On  being  carried  to  Rome,  she 
probably  became  intimate  with  Caesar’s  household,  and  mar- 
ried Publius,  a Roman  senator.*  There  was  reason  to 
think,  that,  through  her  interest,  Saint  Paul,  or  some  other 
of  the  early  Christians,  had  been  induced  to  visit  Britain  and 
ultimately  convert  the  natives.  This  opinion  was  confirmed 
in  an  interesting  and  decisive  manner  in  “ Martial's  Epi- 
grams” wherein  Claudia  was  described  as  a lady  of  singular 

The  Dean  expressed  himself  much  delighted  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  meeting  had  been  conducted,  and 
enumerated  the  various  sources  of  pleasure  it  had  afforded 
him.  He  had  been  induced,  he  said,  to  come  upwards  of 
three -hundred  miles,  to  give  his  aid  to  a meeting,  the  full 
scope  of  which  he  had  not  clearly  seen,  nor  had  calculated 
upon  the  success  with  wdiich  it  had  been  so  eminently  crowned. 
It  had  been  sufficient  for  him  to  know,  that  its  views  were 
good  and  worthy.  He  could  now  say,  he  had  passed  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  weeks  he  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  should 
part  with  feelings  of  regret  from  his  learned,  and  he  wrould 
add,  beloved,  colleagues. 


* Kent  Herald. 
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Mr.  William  Henry  Rolfe  then  exhibited  some  Romano- 
British  urns  and  earthen  vessels,  excavated  about  twelve 
years  since  at  Bridge-hill,  near  Canterbury,  during  the  altera- 
tion then  made  in  the  line  of  road  from  Canterbury  to 
Dover.  These  and  many  other  urns,  with  skeletons  and  frag- 
ments of  weapons,  were  deposited  about  midway  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  the  top. 

Mr.  Ralph  Royle  next  exhibited  some  Roman  glass  vessels 
and  pottery,  discovered  a few  years  since  in  excavating  for 
the  foundations  of  Victoria-terrace,  St.  Dunstan’s,  Canter- 
bury. v 

Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  presented  a Roman  urn,  found  four 
and  a half  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  Riding  gate  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
twenty  feet  from  the  Watling  street.*  Several  skeletons,  lying 
abreast  of  each  other,  with  other  remains,  were  found  at  the 
same  place.  The  teeth  were  in  a capital  state  of  preservation. 

Mr.  G.  Austen  exhibited  a large  collection  of  Roman 
vases, t discovered  in  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral- 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rolfe  exhibited  some  gold  Byzantine  and 
Merovingian  coins  mounted  and  looped  for  decorating  the 
person.  With  them  were  found  a circular  gold  ornament,  set 


* This  urn,  with  another,  now  in  the  Canterbury  Museum,  was 
found  whilst  digging  for  the  foundations  of  Mr.  Bird’s  houses,  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  field  where  St.  Lawrence  was  martyred. 
Ex  epistol.  J.  A.  Smith , Feb.  5,  1345. 

f Some  of  Mr.  Austen’s  vases,  are  of  singular  shapes  and  charac- 
ter, and  worthy  of  being  engraved.  Indeed,  the  members  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  residing  in  and  about  Canterbury 
should  lose  no  time  in  placing  upon  durable  record  the  many  antiqui- 
ties they  yet  possess.  It  is  suggested  that  they  should  at  intervals  pub- 
lish brief  notices  of  discoveries,  with  etchings  or  wood-cuts,  of  the 
various  objects  brought  to  light,  accounts  of  private  collections,  &e. 
By  so  doing  they  would  be  rendering  the  Association  a great  service, 
and  doing  credit  to  themselves  and  their  time-honoured  city. 


with  coloured  vitreous  substances,  and  a gold  pendant  set 
with  an  antique  intaglio.  They  were  discovered  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Martin’s  at  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  the  coins  had  evidently  formed 
together  with  the  pendant,  and  others  now  lost,  a necklace, 
which,  from  its  intrinsic  value,  must  have  belonged  to  a 
person  of  distinction,  probably  to  some  noble  lady  of  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  custom  of  wearing  such  an  or- 
nament was  common  both  to  the  later  Romans  and  Saxons. 
Roman  coins  and  gems  wrere  also  much  sought  for  by  the 
Saxons,  who  used  them  not  only  as  elegant  ornaments,  but 
also  as  amulets,  or  charms.  One  of  these  gold  coins,  unique, 
and  of  a class  hitherto  unknown,*  is  of  Eupardus,  a bishop  of 
Autun,  in  the  sixth  century.  The  inscription  retrograde  is 
EVPARDUS  EPS.,  Eupardus  Episcopus ; the  imperial  dia- 
dem of  the  lower  empire  and  the  robed  bust,  a costume 
from  the  Roman  model.  Of  this  bishop  no  historical  no- 
tice, beyond  that  of  his  name,  appears  to  be  given,  nor  is 
the  precise  period  when  he  lived,  known.  One  ecclesiastical 
writer  places  him  before  Nectarius,  a.d.,  560  ; another,  pos- 
terior to  Syagrius,  ordained  a.d.,  560;  the  latter  of  which, 
the  authors  of  the  Gallia  Christiana  seem  to  sanction,  as 
being  the  more  correct.!  The  reverse  of  the  coin  presents 
a double  ornamented  cross  ; on  either  side,  NINV ; and 
above,  a double  A reversed.  The  only  place  these  letters 
can  at  present  be  supposed  to  refer  to,  should  they  denote  a 


*Vide  Smith’s  Collectanea  Antiqua,  where  also  etchings  of  these  coins 
will  be  found. 

f De  Eupardo  nihil  omnino  suppetit.  Ilium  exhibent  Sammarthani, 
Cointius  et  Saunier,  sed  suo  quisque  modo : ante  Syagrium  Cointius, 
ante  Nectarium  Saunier,  post  Syagrium  Sammarthani.  Ex.  S.  Ger- 
mani  Parisiensis  historia  Nectarium  Agrippino  sine  medio  successisse 
constare  videtur  ; male,  ergo  ante  Nectarium  collocatur  Eupardus ; 
illius  locum  sumsisse  cum  Cointio  probabilius  judicamus.  Gallia 
Christiana,  tom.  iv.  p.  343.  ap.  Codec.  Ant.,  No.  4. 


town,  is  that  of  Nivernum,  in  the  diocese  of  Autun.  Eupar- 
dus  was  cotemporary  with  Justinian,  whose  coins  are  fre- 
quently found  in  Kent.  He  must  have  lived  also  about  the 
time  of  Theodebert,  king  of  France,  one  of  whose  coins 
were  previously  found  at  Knell  in  the  parish  of  Ash.  The 
inscriptions  gave  chiefly  the  names  of  towns  and  cities  in 
France,  and  those  of  moneyers,  and  were  good  examples 
of  the  foreign  gold  coin  in  circulation  in  England,  in  the 
sixth,  and  subsequent  centuries. 

One  of  these  looped  coins  was  of  Justin  ; and  another 
of  about  the 'Same  period,  struck,  perhaps,  in  France,  in 
imitation  of  a coin  of  the  lower  empire,  the  reverse  being 
palpably  a rude  imitation  of  the  extremely  common  small 
brass  coin  of  the  younger  Constantine,  with  a soldier  stand- 
ing on  each  side  of  a standard,  and  inscribed  GLORIA 
EXERCITUS. 

Throughout  Greece  at  the  present  day,  the  custom  of 
wearing  gold  and  silver  coins  as  ornaments  and  necklaces 
has  been  retained,  and  it  is  verv  common  to  see  ladies 
adorned  with  necklaces,  arranged  precisely  as  they  were  for- 
merly. 

Mr.  Wm.  Chaffers,  jun.,  exhibited  a specimen  of  a rare 
Roman  goblet,  or  bowl,  in  variegated  opaque  glass,  with 
bronze  statuettes  and  other  articles  of  Roman  art  found  in 
London. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  read  a communication  from  Mr. 
Edmund  Tyrrell  Artis,  on  a recent  discovery  of  Roman 
statues,  and  of  a Roman  Kiln  for  pottery,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Castor,*  in  Northamptonshire.  A model  in  wax  of  the 
kiln,  and  drawings  of  the  sculptures  were  exhibited. 


•Bloxam  in  his  principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  p. 
97,  says.  Castor  church  tower  is  a singular  specimen  of  the  enriched 
style  ; the  external  facings  of  the  two  upper  stages,  are  completely  cover- 
ed with  narrow  window  lights  and  blank  arches,  ornamented  with  the 
nail-head,  hatched  and  billet  mouldings ; whilst  the  remaining  portions 
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The  formation  of  a drain,  in  the  progress  of  the  work 
connected  with  the  railway,  at  Sibson,  near  Wansford, 
brought  to  light  three  mutilated  statues,  the  size  of  life,  and 
extremely  fine  workmanship,  supposed  to  represent  Hercules, 
Apollo,  and  Minerva.* * 


of  the  wall  are  covered  with  the  trowel-point  and  escalloped  mouldings 
and  three  different  corbel  tables  support  string-courses  variously  orna- 
mented ; the  walls  are  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet  of  open  work 
being  an  after  addition  at  a later  period. 

* These  interesting  collections  and  papers  are  among  the  most  curi- 
ous and  important  that  were  brought  before  the  meeting,  throwing 
much  light  upon  the  useful  and  ornamental  native  art  in  the  Rotnano- 
British  epoch.  They  give  a direct  refutation  to  the  attack  (pre- 
meditated?) made  upon  the  meeting  by  the  Athenaeum,  which,  without 
fairly  commenting  upon  papers  actually  read,  speaks  of  “ broken 
pottery,  tiles,  and  coins  of  Antoninus  and  Trajan  !”  and  flippantly 
asks — “ What  do  they  teach  beyond  the  power  and  far-spreading 
grandeur  of  that  people  ?”  adding,  “ it  is  the  apt  observation  of  Walpole 
made  to  the  dry  and  matter-of-fact  Mr.  Cole, — that  the  Roman  remains  in 
Britain  convey  about  as  good  an  idea  of  Roman  architecture  as  we 
should  get  of  Inigo  Jones,  if  somebody  was  to  publish  views  of  huts 
and  houses  that  our  officers  run  up  at  Senegal  and  Goree.”  “One  may 
revive  what  perished,”  he  writes,  “ but  it  will  perish  again,  if  more  life 
is  not  breathed  in  it  than  it  enjoyed  originally.  Facts,  dates,  and  notes 
will  never  please  the  multitude,  unless  there  is  some  style  and  manner 
to  recommend  them,  and  unless  some  novelty  is  struck  out  from  their 
appearance.”  He  alludes  to  the  Archaeologia,  and  his  observations  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  Archaeological  Association  and  the  Archae- 
ological Journal.  To  this  tirade  may  be  replied,  that  the  true 
antiquary  does  not  confine  his  researches  to  one  single  branch 
of  archaeology,  but  in  a comprehensive  view  surveys  every  fact, 
and  aims  to  bring  in  every  object  to  serve  the  great  end  and  purpose 
of  a knowledge  of  man  and  his  habits  and  customs  in  past  ages.  The 
Athenaeum  insinuates  that  all  is  comprised  in  architecture , which  is,  as 
it  were,  studying  the  drapery  and  dress,  and  forgetting  the  man,  or 
minutely  criticising  the  form  and  character  of  masonry  and  buildings 
and  neglecting  the  people  these  buildings  were  erected  to  shelter.  If 
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The  stone  of  which  they  were  sculptured  appeared  to 
have  been  taken  from  a neighbouring  quarry.  In  further 
excavating,  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  heads  and  other 
portions  of  these  curious  figures,  Mr.  Artis  met  with  the 
remains  of  a Roman  Kiln.  It  was  on  the  site  of  one  found 


the  Roman  remains  in  England  are  as  inferior,  as  the  Atheneeum  pre- 
tends, they  are,  still,  in  that  inferiority,  a part  and  parcel  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  this  country,  like  the  remains  of  later  ages,  which  swerve  still 
more  from  the  high  standard  of  pure  classic  art,  or  the  vulgar  and 
grotesque  inventions  and  misapplications  which  chiefly  constitute  our 
modern  architecture.  They  all  speak  expressively  of  their  separate 
times,  and  though  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers  they  may  ex- 
hibit unintelligible  characters,  the  more  practical  enquirer  will  find  in 
them  a language  clear  and  ample,  and  furnishing  materials  for  histori- 
cal deductions.  But  the  assertion  is  as  erroneous  as  it  unphilosophical. 
The  Roman  remains  in  England  are  perhaps  among  the  most  abundant 
and  valuable  of  any  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  even  the 
architect,  the  Athenceum's  proteg6,  is  without  guide  and  compass  in 
the  study  of  his  profession,  unless  he  is  conversant  with  the  Roman 
types  and  models,  debased  as  they  may  be,  which  served  as  copies  for 
the  styles  of  subsequent  times.  The  statues  discovered  by  Mr. 
Artis  are  pronounced  to  be  in  a good  style  of  art,  and  are  de- 
cided by  that  able  antiquary  to  have  been  fabricated  from  the  stone 
of  a quarry  near  the  site  of  their  discovery.  Whether  further  re- 
searches will  reveal  the  remains  of  the  temple  for  which  they  were  pro- 
bably intended  is  a question.  The  splendid  work  published  a few  years 
since  by  Mr.  Artis,  called  “Durobrivse  Identified,”  shews  Castor 
and  its  neighbourhood  to  be  extremely  rich  in  Roman  remains. 
On  the  6th  of  February,  1845,  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, Mr.  Artis  exhibited  a fine  cast  of  a hand  holding  a 
patera,  since  found  adjacent  to  the  same  spot.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
portion  of  a statue  not  yet  exhumed.  Mr.  H.  Stothard,  formerly  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Flaxman,  remarked  to  the  editor,  during  the 
meeting,  that  so  beautifully  was  it  formed  that  he  should  have  considered 
it  to  have  been  from  nature. — After  this,  what  becomes  of  the  Athe- 
naeum’s spiteful  assertion  of  there  being  “no  good  Roman  work  in  Eng- 
land?” 
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at  a still  more  remote  period,  and  had  been  apparently  used 
for  firing  the  blue,  or  slate-coloured  vases  for  domestic,  or 
other  uses,  which  are  repeatedly  met  with  in  the  vicinity. 
Mr.  Artis  had  previously  formed  the  opinion  that  this  colour 
was  given  by  suffocating  the  fire  of  the  kiln  at  the  time 
when  the  ware  within  it  was  sufficiently  heated  ; and  the 
supposition  was  confirmed  by  this  discovery,  and  by  his 
various  experiments  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  mode  by  which 
the  peculiar  blue  colour  was  given  to  the  ware  ; none  of  the 
clays  found  in  the  neighbourhood  assume  that  colour  when 
fired  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  blue  colour  of  the  ancient 
ware  disappears  if  reburnt  in  the  common  kiln.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  colour  appeared,  in  the  case  of  the 
“ Smother  Kiln”  discovered  at  Sibson,  to  have  been  imparted 
to  the  bricks  which  had  served  in  its  formation,  as  also  to 
the  wrappers  or  coatings  of  clay  which  had  been  used  in 
packing  the  ware. 

In  noticing  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  bricks  employed  in 
the  construction  of  this  kiln,  Mr.  Artis  said,  that  they  were 
made  of  clay  mixed  with  a third  part  of  barley  in  the  chaff, 
and  the  grain  having  been  consumed,  the  bricks  were  left 
exceedingly  porous  and  full  of  cavities.  A detailed  account 
was  also  given  of  the  construction  of  the  kilns,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  seemed  to  have  been  packed  with  the 
ware  previously  to  firing. 

There  were  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  blue  ware, 
and  the  glazed  ware  with  ornaments  laid  on  in  relief;  models 
of  furnaces,  and  portions  of  the  furnace  bricks,  and  clay 
coatings,  coloured  by  the  smothering  process,  with  samples 
of  various  substances  found  near  the  kilns,  which  had,  it  is 
supposed,  served  for  the  processes  of  the  manufacture.  Por- 
tions of  the  ordinary  kind  of  ware  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  shown,  upon  which  were  seen  ornaments  laid  on 
in  relief,  after  the  vessel  had  been  formed  in  the  lathe,  and 
in  some  instances,  subsequently  to  its  receiving  the  super- 
ficial glaze.  These  ornaments  represent  human  figures,  field 
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sports,  or  animals,  laid  on  in  slips  of  thick  consistency,  so  as 
to  give  a high  degree  of  relief.  These  kilns  were  tound  on 
the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  has  taken  them 
it  was  understood,  under  his  protection. 

The  Rev.  C.  Hartshorne  observed,  that  he  had  seen  the 
statues  mentioned  by  Mr.  Artis,  which  he  considered  to 
represent  Hercules,  Apollo,  and  Minerva,  they  were  executed 
in  a good  style  of  art. 

The  Dean  of  Hereford  mentioned,  that  near  Hereford 
wrere  the  remains  of  an  extensive  Roman  town,  where 
every  kind  of  implement  used  by  the  Romans  was  found  on 
the  surface.  Among  them  were  numbers  of  tiles  with  large 
iron  nails  stuck  into  them.  These  nails  were  so  numerous 
that  bushels  full  of  them  might  be  collected. 


Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  read  a communication  from  the  Rev. 
William  Vallance,  of  Maidstone,  on  some  ancient  remains 
found  some  years  since,  between  Milton  and  Sittingbourne. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  with  drawings  of  the  objects  found, 
and  with  a plan  of  the  site. 

It  appears  that  in  the  years  1826-7-8,  while  excavations 
were  being  made  for  brick  earth  in  a pasture  to  the  north- 
west of  Milton  church,*  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet, 
a large  number  of  skeletons,  lying  east  and  west,  were  disco- 
vered, together  with  articles  in  brass  and  iron,  beads,  fibu  Ieb 
amulets,  rings  and  urns  (without  ashes,)  placed  at  the  feet 
and  head.  A few  yards  from  the  skeletons,  however,  urns 
with  ashes  or  bones,  were  met  with.  Many  skeletons  were 
without  any  accompanying  article,  and  many  graves  had 
only  a few  bones  remaining  in  them.  Before  Mr.  Vallance 
heard  of  the  discovery,  many  urns  had  been  found,  which 
were  speedily  broken  or  dispersed.  Of  those  saved,  the 
drawings  showed  various  patterns,  some  ornamented  with 


* See  Plan. 
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headings  of  four  or  more  lines ; some  zig-zag,  with  circular 
mouldings  about  the  rim  ; some  plain,  some  twisted.  The 
coarsest  specimens  are  very  little  burned,  and  ornamented  by 
the  hand,  without  the  lathe.  Swords  and  daggers  in  iron, 
were  found  usually  placed  near  the  left  arms  of  the  skele- 
tons, and  occasionally  spear-heads,  umbos  of  shields,  and 
very  frequently  common  sea-shells,  or  snail-shells  were  ob- 
served in  the  graves. 

One  grave  appears  to  have  contained  the  body  of  a female 
of  distinction.  At  the  head  was  a slate-coloured  urn  ; on 
the  breast  of  the  skeleton  lay  a beautiful  circular  fibula,  with 
gold  rim,  the  interior  representing  stars  set  with  garnets,  or 
coloured  glass,  upon  chequered  foils  of  gold ; the  rays  of  the 
inner  star  are  formed  of  a blue  stone,  and  between  those  of 
the  larger  are  four  circular  studs  with  a ruby  in  each,  sur- 
rounded with  garnets,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled  up 
with  gold  fiilagree  work.  A coloured  drawing  of  this  rich 
ornament,*  which  is  two  and  half  inches  in  diameter,  was 
exhibited.  Beneath,  were  nine  earthenware  beads,  red,  blue, 
and  white;  and  small  bits  of  copper  wire  and  a silver  ring 
very  thin,  twisted  together  with  a twisted  substance,  like 
hair  or  silk  ; there  was  also  a large  green  bead  in  variegated 
glass.  Near  the  left  arm,  was  a copper  ornament,  resem- 
bling a locket,  which  fell  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Vallance’s  paper  was  drawn  up  with  much  care,  and 
the  various  interments,  together  with  the  accompanying 
objects  were  described  with  minute  exactness.  Mr.  Smith 
drew  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  close  connection 
between  these  remains  and  those  in  the  museum  of  Dr. 
Faussett,  and  in  the  collections  of  Lord  Albert  Convnsrham 
and  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  stated  his  reasons  for  assigning  them  to 
the  late  Romano-British  and  early  Saxon  epochs. 

In  another  part  of  the  field  at  Milton,  were  discovered  a 


* See  plate— fig,  3. 
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quantity  of  celts,  fragments  of  a sword,  and  some  imple- 
ments, all  in  bronze  or  bell-metal,  together  with  some  broken 
pieces  of  metal.  These  objects  were  unaccompanied  by 
bones,  coins,  or  other  articles,  and  were  doubtless  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  remains  from  the  burial-ground.  Mr. 
Vallance  also  exhibited  drawings  of  these  antiquities. 


Explanation  of  the  accompanying  illustrative  plate  : — Fig,  1, 
buckle,  actual  size  ; fig.  2,  bead  in  amethyst  and  gold  wire  ; fig.  3, 
fibulae  or  brooch  in  gold,  set  with  coloured  glass  and  paste,  two- 
thirds  its  actual  size  ; figs.  4 and  6,  buckles  ; figs.  5,  14  and  15, 
ornaments  ; fig.  7,  umbo  of  a shield;  figs.  11  and  12,  fastenings 
to  a shield  ; figs.  8,  9,  10  and  11,  coloured  beads. 


Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  then  read  a paper  by  James  Puttock, 
esq.,  on 

jtWarus, 

in  relation  to  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Puttock,  after  referring  to  various  communications  on 
the  subject  of  Roman  roads  in  Kent,  published  in  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,*  proceeded  more  especially  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  proper  localities  for  the  stations  Novio- 
magus,f Vagniacte,  and  Durolevum. 

With  regard  to  Noviomagus,  Mr.  Puttock  observed  “the 
site  of  this  station  has  long  been  an  unsettled  question  ; 


* Yol.  xv.,  n.s.,  p.  257;  vol.  xvi.,  n.s.,  pp.  261-2;  and  vol.  xx., 
n.s.,  p.  600. 

f Mr.  J.  Dunkin,  in  his  recently  published  History  of  Dartford,  con- 
tends, on  the  authority  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  ( iter  15,  who  places 
Noviomagus  at  fifteen  miles  from  London,  on  the  road  to  Durobrivis 
and  Durolevum,)  that  Dartford  is  the  site  of  Noviomagus ; with  which 
opinion,  the  editor  coincides,  especially  as  there  has  been  a large  Roman 
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some  of  our  early  antiquaries  have  wildly  imagined  it  at 


cemetery  discovered  adjacent  to  Dartford.  The  editor  moreover  con- 
siders that  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  the  great  British  road 
from  the  sea  coast  lay  through  Aylesford,  passing  Kit’s  Coty-house,  and 
ran  thence  through  an  extensive  British  fortified  town  near  Dartford, 
discovered  by  him  in  the  spring  of  1844 — the  remains  of  which  can 
he  traced  in  five  adjoining  parishes  ; and  an  account  of  which,  will  be 
found  in  the  Introductory  chapter  to  the  History  of  Dartford,  and  also 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  April  last.  In  confirmation  of  his 
view  of  the  position  of  the  ford  over  the  Medway,  Mr.  Allport,  in  his 
account  of  “ Maidstone  and  its  neighbourhood,”  asserts,  that  the  foun- 
dations of  the  circular  British  houses  are  still  in  existence  at  Aylesford. 
At  a late  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Archaeological  Association, 
a sum  of  money  was  voted  to  excavate  and  examine  an  amazing  number 
of  barrows  lately  noticed  on  the  hills  adjacent  to  Kit’s  Coty-house. — After 
the  victories  of  Aulus  Plautius,  (a.d.  43,)  the  great  British  road 
from  the  coast  was  abandoned,  and  a via  militaris  formed  ( the  Watling 
street) — The  divergence  ruined  the  British  cities,  and  they  gradually 
fell  into  decay. — The  new  Roman  stations  absorbing  and  amalgamating 
the  aborigines  with  the  Roman  settlers.  Such  was  the  case  with  Novio- 
magus,  it  attracted  the  Britons  from  their  previous  abodes,  and  finally 
caused  the  utter  abandonment  of  their  old  town.  Even  the  etymology  of 
Noviomagus  demonstrates  its  origin  ; for  magus  amongst  the  Gauls 
signifies  oppidam,  or  a town,  and,  in  this  instance,  as  Noviomagus  was 
found  to  be  gradually  supplanting  the  adjacent  British  city,  is  not  the 
Roman  name  literally  significant  of  its  being  the  new  large  town  ? 
At  the  south-eastern  and  northern  extremities  of  the  old  British  town 
were  two  fortresses ; lofty  earth-works  protecting  the  road  from  the 
sea-coast.  One  of  which,  called  “ Green-hill,”  at  the  present  day  has 
retained,  on  the  south-western  side,  parts  of  four  of  the  broad  terraces 
by  which  it  was  erst  surrounded.  The  other,  “ Rue-hill”  has  the  artifi- 
cial portion  heaped  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  natural  elevation,  and 
forms  nearly  a complete  circle. 

No  spot  in  the  county  has  been  found  richer  in  Roman  remains  than 
Southfleet— in  fact.  Springhead  and  the  adjacent  fields  are  perfect 
mines  of  Roman  treasures — hardly  has  a day  passed  for  the  last  century 
that  coins,  ( Harris , Hasted,)  fibul \ Archologia,  xiv.  37-9.)  urns. 


Buckingham,  or  Guildford.  Camden,  more  rational,  fixes 


spear-heads,  pins,  querns,  Samian  ware,  pottery,  &c.  &c\,  have  not  been 
dug  up.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  Dr.  Thorpe,  the 
author  of  the  Regist.  RofF.  fixed  Vagniacse  on  this  site ; which  sta- 
tion Soinner  and  others  placed  in  the  adjoining  parish.  The  editor 
considers,  however,  that  after  the  Romans  had  perfected  their  military 
stations  atDartfoni  (Noviomagus,)  Rochester  (Durobrivis,)  and  {quaere, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesford,)  Vagniacae,  the  luxuries  of  life  be- 
came gradually  introduced,  and  as  amongst  these  the  bath  assumed  a high 
importance,  it  is  probable  the  most  limpid  stream  in  the  county.  Spring- 
head, was  early  adapted  as  a fashionable  watering-place.  Hence  baths 
were  built : crowds  Hocked  to  them.  On  the  hills  above,  near  the  site  of  an 
old  British  city  (of  which  Clablabber’s  hole  is  all  the  trace  that  is  left), 
was  established  a Castra  Stativa,  (the  ramparts  and  ditches  of  which,  in 
after  times,  were  improved  by  the  Danes,  who  adopted  them  for  their 
bulwarks.)  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  proximity  of  the 
Watling-street,  led  to  the  erection  of  villas  in  the  neighbourhoood  ; for 
the  Romans  ever  preferred  fixing  their  residences  adjacent  to  the  great 
roads.  The  baths  readily  furnish  an  explanation  why  so  many  fibulae 
and  small  coins  have  been  found  upon  this  spot,  because  the  fibulae  were 
used  by  the  frequenters  of  the  bath  to  fasten  their  togas,  and  the  small 
coins  were  lost  from  their  girdles.  But  all  is  changed  ! Where  rose 
the  classic  villa,  with  its  sculptured  porticoes  and  tesselated  pavements, 
now  listlessly  reposes  the  gypsy  or  the  shepherd.  The  green  herbage 
or  the  growing  corn  occupy  the  place  peopled  by  busy  crowds ; and  a la- 
bourer’s lodge  has  succeeded  to  the  luxurious  and  splendid  thermae. 
The  fleeting  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  a large  town  once 
stood  near  Springhead,  which  was  called  Ware’s  town.  The  same 
vague  medium  relates  that  the  stream  of  Ebbsfleet  was  navigable  for 
large  vessels,  even  to  the  church  at  Southfleet.  Without  the  face  of  the 
country  has  undergone  vast  changes,  this  idea  is  evidently  prepos- 
terous. 

The  History  of  Springhead  and  its  immediate  vicinity  may  be  thus 
concisely  given.  The  whole  valley  slept  beneath  the  waters  till  nearly 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  During  the  Roman  domination 
about  a.d.  150,  a villa  arose  just  above  the  head  of  the  spring,  below 
Southfleet,  (perhaps  the  abode  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  province, 
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it  at  Woodcote,  an  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
-shalton,  and  it  was,  it  is  submitted,  not  far  from  the  mark. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  iters  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, it  is  stated  to  be  fifteen  miles  from  London ; in  the 
second  iter  of  Antoninus,  only  ten.  In  this  last  iter,  and  in 
the  fifteenth  of  Richard,  it  is  said  to  be  eighteen  miles  from 
Vagniacfle,  so  that  the  only  discrepancy  in  the  itineraries 
upon  this  point  is,  in  its  distance  from  London.”  These, 
and  other  circumstances  induce  Mr.  Puttock  to  place  No- 
viomagus  upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Wallington  and 
Carshalton,  in  Surrey,  about  ten  miles  from  London,  or,  if 
approached  circuitously,  fifteen.  Mr.  Puttock  rejects  Hol- 
wood  Hill,  as  not  answering  to  any  of  the  distances  in  the 
Itineraries,  and  believes  the  spacious  earth-works  there  to  be 
British.* 


or  some  one  high  in  office.)  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  (circa 
a.d.  427),  the  whole  country  was  .harassed  by  the  Saxons,  who  com- 
pletely devastated  it,  burnt  the  villas  and  habitations  of  the  former 
people,  (circ.  a.d.  457,')  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  civilization  ; 
so  that  the  country  assumed  the  appearance  of  one  newly-discovered 
and  peopled.  The  land  had  scarcely  become  tranquilized,  ere  it  was 
successively  invaded  by  hordes  of  Danish  pirates,  who  ran  their  small 
vessels  up  this  stream  of  Ebbsfleet*  for  shelter  from  the  storms,  whilst 
their  armies  spread  themselves,  and  carried  fire  and  slaughter  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  especially  along  the  valley  of  the  Darenth  and  its 
contiguous  villages,  (circ.  a.d.  894.  Saxon  Chron .)  In  after  ages,  the 
formation  of  the  road  to  Gravesend,  and  the  embankments  and  confine- 
ment of  the  Thames  to  its  channel,  prevented  the  waters  from  continu- 
ing to  overflow  the  meadows  of  Northfleet,  drained  the  marshes,  and 
filled  up  the  channel  to  a mere  streamlet.  From  the  unpublished 
Chronicles  of  Kent  by  the  editor , part  II. 

* Mr.  Puttock  did  not  refer  to  the  discovery  of  Roman  buildings, 
&c.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holwood-Hill,  by  A.  J.  Kempe,  esq.,  of 
which  an  account  appeared  in  1815,  in  “J.  Dunkin’s  Hist,  of  Bromley,” 

* The  Danes  gave  their  name  to  the  adjoining  parish  "Sweyn’s  Compe”  Swans- 
combe. 


Mr.  Puttock,  believing  that  the  Romans  had  two  roads 
into  Kent,  is  inclined  to  place  Vagniacae  at  Sevenoaks,  and 
observed,  “ the  next  station  to  Noviomagus,  according  to 
both  Itineraries,  is  Vagniacae,  at  a distance  of  eighteen  miles. 
Beyond  that,  in  Richard,  the  fifteenth  iter  is  Madus,  at 
eighteen  miles.  In  Antoninus,  after  Yagniacis  is  Duro- 
brivis,  nine  miles,  for  which  I propose  nineteen,  unless 
Madus  has  been  left  out.  By  correcting  Antoninus  in 
either  way,  (by  inserting  nineteen  for  nine  after  Durobrivis, 
or  by  inserting  Madus,  with  the  number  eighteen)  both  the 
Itineraries  would  accord  exactly.” 

The  author,  then,  after  alluding  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Smith’s 
opinion,  that  Durolevum  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Faversham,* * 
assigns  reasons  for  placing  it  at  Milton,  a town  of  note  in 
the  Saxon  times,  and  taken  by  the  Danes  in  893.  “ Duro- 

levum is  placed,  in  Antoninus,  at  thirteen  or  sixteen  miles 
from  Durobrovis  (Rochester,)  and  twelve  from  Durovernum 
(Canterbury).  In  Richard,  the  in  first  iter  it  is  twenty-five 
milesf  from  Durobrovis,  and  twelve  from  Durovernum. 
These  numbers  being  all  more  or  less  incorrect,  do  not 
assist  us  in  settling  the  site  of  this  station  ; but  what  strongly 
weighs  with  me  is,  that  in  Richard,  the  fifteenth  iter  Duro- 
levum is  stated  to  be  eighteen  miles  from  Canterbury,  and 
twelve  from  Madus,  which,  taking  the  latter  to  be  Maidstone 
(of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,)  is  true,  and  fixes  Durole- 
vum at  Milton.  The  spot  on  which  Mr.  Smith  has  sup- 
posed the  station  was,  is  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  Roman 
miles  from  Canterbury,  and  it  is  out  of  the  road.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  iters  of  Antoninus,  ( which  proceeded 
through  Durolevum,  although  it  is  not  mentioned,)  the  dis- 


co. Kent;  in  the  /Ircheeologia,  vol.  xxii , also  appears  “An  Account  of 
some  Recent  Discoveries  at  Hoi  wood,”  by  the  same  gentleman. 

* Archaeologia,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  221. 

f A Roman  mile  is  1611  yards  and  two-thirds,  and  in  eleven  English 
miles  exceeds  the  Roman  nearly  twenty  yards. 
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tance  given  between  Rochester  and  Canterbury  is  twenty- 
five  miles,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  Roman  miles, 
taking  it,  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  from  the  passage  of  the 
Medway.”  Mr.  Puttock  concluded  his  paper  by  observing 
that  u the  Itineraries  are  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  if  carefully  and  industriously  studied,  will  be  found  more 
consistent  and  accurate  than  they  have  been  generally  as- 
sumed to  be,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in 
derogation  of  Richard  of  Cirencester’s  work,  I view  it  as 
one  of  unquestionable  authority,  and  can  only  suppose  that 
those  who  doubt  or  vituperate  it,  possess  but  little  know- 
ledge of  our  Roman  antiquities  from  sources  they  may  deem 
authentic.” 

Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  the  subject  of  Mr.  Puttock’s 
paper,  was  one  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  like 
many  others  that  had  been  read,  of  local  importance.  rl  he 
exhausted  time  of  the  meeting,  the  business  yet  on  hand, 
and  the  abstruseness  of  the  topic,  precluded  any  attempt 
to  discuss  the  various  questions  propounded  by  the  author. 
He  would,  however,  briefly  allude  to  that  of  the  site  of 
Durolevum,  which  the  author’s  arguments  had  not  con- 
vinced him  was  not  to  be  assigned  to  Davington,  or  its 
vicinity.  It  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  a station  to  be 
situated  a short  distance  from  a chief  road,  and  the  neces- 
sary excursion  would  often,  as  in  this  instance,  reconcile 
the  distance  to  those  in  the  Itineraries.  There  must  be  a 
transposition  of  the  numbers  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
if  Milton  be  fixed  on,  which  is  not  necessary  for  Davington, 
added  to  which,  that  while  no  important  discoveries  of 
Roman  remains  (as  far  as  he  knew)  had  been  made  at 
Milton,  an  extensive  Roman  burial-ground  is  recorded  to 
have  been  found  at  Davington,  and  another,  a few  years 
since,  was  discovered  at  Oare,  about  a mile  distant. 

Mr.  Smith  then  read  some  brief  but  curious  notices,  by 
W.  D.  Saull,  esq.,  of  Roman  and  British  encampments  near 
Dunstable. 
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Mr.  Pettigrew  had  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  the 
British  Archaeological  Association, 


taken  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  from  a Vase  deposited 
in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice. 

The  inscription  is  expressed  in  two  characters — the  arrow- 
head or  Persepolitan,  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic.  The 
latter,  with  which  no  one  is  better  acquainted  than  Sir 
Gardner,  gives  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  reading  phoneti- 
cally Ard-kho-scho ; which  name  is,  as  usual  with  royal 
names,  contained  in  a cartouche  or  oval,  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, formed  of  two  letters,  it  and  n,  which,  with  the 
intermediate  vowel  so  commonly  omitted  in  oriental  lan- 
guages, gives  the  Coptic  word  ran,  and  signifies  ‘ named 
The  name  of  the  Persian  king  is  followed  by  certain  hiero- 
glyphics, which  phonetically  read  erpra,  signifying  great  ; 
it  is  thus  “ King  Artaxerxes  Great,  or  Great  King  Artaxerxes.” 
Above  the  hieroglyphics  expressing  this,  the  inscription  in 
the  arrow-head  character  is  arranged  in  three  lines.  This 
inscription  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, inasmuch  as  it  must  tend  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  arrow-head  character,  to  the  decyphering  of  which 
a few  illustrious  scholars  are  now  paying  a deserved  atten- 
tion. 

This  is  the  second  decipherable  bilingual  inscription  of  the 
kind  known;  the  first,  being  one  on  the  alabaster  vase  of  Xer- 
xes, contained  in  the  Cabinet  du  Koi,  at  Paris,  and  depicted  by 
Count  Caylus,  in  the  thirtieth  plate  of  his  fifth  volume  of 
Antiquities.  In  this  work,  however,  it  is  very  indistinctly 
given,  and  the  characters  unintelligibly  expressed.  It  was, 
therefore,  more  accurately  copied  by  M.  St.  Martin.  But 
Champollion  afterwards  distinctly  brought  out  the  hierogly- 
phics, by  rubbing  the  vase  with  Vermillion,  in  the  presence 
of  St.  Martin,  as  described  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for 
February,  182.3.  The  hieroglyphics,  as  given  by  Champol- 


lion,  in  his  Precis  da  Sysleme  Hieroglyphique  des  Anciens 
Egyptians,  plate  7?  fig-  125,  a,  read  Kh-sch-ea-r-scha,  Xer- 
xes ; followed  by  erpr , which  he  conjectured  to  read  Irina 
or  Irieno,  and  to  signify  Iranien  or  Persian.  This  inter- 
pretation, however,  must  be  abandoned,  for  erpr  means 
‘ great.’ 

The  inscription  forwarded  to  Mr.  P.  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son is  of  essential  importance;  because  it  not  only  gives 
the  same  arrow-head  and  hieroglyphical  characters  with  very 
slight  variations  to  express  the  same  title,  interpreted  by 
Dr.  Grotefend,  of  Hanover,  “ Rex  fortis”  from  the  Parisian 
vase,  but  gives  us  Ard-kho-scho  to  meet  the  hieroglyphic 
orthography  of  Artaxerxes,  with  the  same  critical  accu- 
racy of  the  K/ischearscha,  or  Xerxes,  of  M.  Champollion. 
We  have  thus  new  proofs  of  the  validity  of  the  established 
principles  of  the  cuneatic,  as  well  as  of  hieroglyphic  inter- 
pretation, in  this  inscription  ; besides  a confirmation,  were 
any  wanting,  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Parisian  vase,  as 
brought  out  by  M.  Champollion.  The  importance  of  this 
discovery  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  is  greatest  with  refe- 
rence to  the  cuneatic  interpretation,  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
capable  of  so  much  evidence  as  the  hieroglyphic  ; for  the 
confirmation  derived  from  the  bilingual  vase  of  Xerxes  to 
the  discoveries  in  the  arrow-head  decipherment  by  Dr. 
Grotefend  and  his  learned  collaborators,  is  rendered  unan- 
swerable by  this  bilingual  vase  of  Artaxerxes.  It  would  be 
more  correct,  perhaps,  to  call  both  these  antiques  quadrilin- 
guai ; for  although  the  writing  of  the  first  of  the  arrow- 
head lines  only  has  been  clearly  decyphered,  enough  is 
known  of  the  second  and  third,  to  establish,  that  they  to- 
gether form  three  versions  of  the  same  substance,  as  de- 
monstrated by  the  inscription  on  the  cylinder  of  Darius 
Uystaspis,  in  the  British  Museum  : the  first,  in  the  favourite 
writing  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  from  Darius  Hystaspis  to 
Arsaces,  the  first  king  of  Parthia,  as  proved  by  the  recently 
discovered  cylinders  bearing  the  names  of  these  princes  ; 
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the  second,  most  probably  in  that  of  the  kings  of  Media; 
and  the  third  in  Assyrian  characters,  as  appears  by  the  Ni- 
nevite  inscriptions  discovered  by  M.  Botta  and  others.  The 
agreement  of  the  title  erpr  (great)  after  the  hieroglyphic 
name  on  both  vases,  in  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
arrow-head  title,  is  another  extraordinary  confirmation  of 
Champollion’s  reading  ; while  this  identity  is  conclusive 
against  the  meaning  of  Longimamis,  the  peculiar  title  of 
Artaxerxes.  The  “ Rex  fortis”  of  Dr.  Grotefend  would,  Mr. 
Pettigrew  thinks,  be  more  correct  if  rendered  rex  magnus,” 
the  invariable  title  of  the  “ great  kings”  of  the  East  in  those 
ages,  in  sufficient  correspondence  with  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son’s interpretation.  The  only  difference  between  the  cune- 
atic  Ardkhoscho  and  the  hieroglyphic  Arddkhssch,  is  the  repe- 
tition of  the  d,  or  t,  and  s of  the  latter,  and  the  omission  of 
the  two  vowels,  which  are,  no  doubt,  inherent  in  the  Egyp- 
tian syllabic  consonants,  like  the  Ethiopic  and  Indo-Bac- 
trian  alphabets,  which  nearly  agree  in  number  with  the 
phonetic  hieroglyphic  characters. 

To  illustrate  the  subject,  Mr.  Pettigrew  presented  sketches 
of  the  two  inscriptions,  according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  whose 
copy  is  more  complete  than  those  of  M.  Champollion  and 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  the  arrow-head  part  of  the  latter 
being  slightly  corrected  from  his  rubbing.  These  are  accom- 
panied by  the  hieroglyphics  placed  over  the  decipherable 
arrow-head  lines  of  both  ; and  over  the  corresponding  cha- 
racters, so  far  as  regards  the  proper  names.  European 
characters  are  applied  to  the  proper  names  only,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  : while  hardly  two  of 
our  orientalists  or  hierologists  will  agree  as  to  the  titular 
portion  of  the  inscriptions  as  given  in  different  languages. 
M.  Burnouf  will  apply  the  Zend  language  to  the  cuneatic 
characters;  professor  Lassen,  the  Sanscrit : and  Dr.  Grote- 
fend will  exercise  his  own  profound  sense.  Neither  are  the 
forces  of  the  hieroglyphic  characters  sufficiently  agreed  upon 
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for  a question  of  language  ; Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  excel- 
lent alphabet  is,  however,  enough  for  the  proper  names. 

Upon  so  important  a document,  and  one  opening  so 
remarkable  a field  for  a learned  philological  discussion,  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  in  us  to  venture  an  opinion  ; but 
the  Ard-kho-scho  sounds  to  us  more  like  Ardisheer  of  the 
native  lammasm  than  the  Grecised  Artaxerxes,  and  adds 
force  to  the  explanation.  Whether  the  son  or  grandson  ot 
Xerxes  matters  little;  but  why  not  Longimanus  ? Ferdusi 
confirms  this  title,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  monarch's  fin- 
gers were  so  long,  that,  when  standing  upright,  they  reached 
to  his  knees. 

Mr.  P.,  would  only  further  remark,  that  the  force  of  o in 
the  hieroglyphics  of  Artaxerxes  is  uncertain.  It  has  that  of  d 
or  t , as  well  as  of  m,  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson’s  alphabet;  and  as 
it  seems  to  replace  © in  a cartouche  of  the  same  king,  pub- 
lished by  him  and  Signor  Rossellini,  it  may  probably  an- 
swer to  the  first  cuneatic  0 in  Ardkhoscho. 

Through  the  kindness  of  W.  Jerdan,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  the 
editor  has  been  enabled  to  present  his  readers  with  a copy 
of  the  inscription  on  the  Venetian  vase. 


Joseph  Clarke,  esq.,  then  exhibited  some  Roman  vases  of 
very  remarkable  and  elegant  shapes,  said  to  have  been  ex- 
cavated in  a barrow  in  Wiltshire. 

Joseph  Clarke,  esq.,  also  exhibited  a Roman  urn  and  a 
basin,  apparently  of  later  date,  found  in  the  garden  of  W. 
G.  Gibson,  esq.,  of  Saffron  Walden. 

John  Gough  Nicholls,  esq.,  exhibited  a full  sized  copy  of 
an  inscription  on  a stone  at  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard 
of  Thursby,  near  Lincoln, 


Professor  Buckland  gave  a description  of  a Roman  tem- 
ple, and  of  a very  extensive  establishment  of  Roman  marine 
villas,  and  a Roman  burial-ground,  recently  discovered  by 
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Mr.  Medhurst,  near  Weymouth,  and  illustrated  his  remarks 
by  drawings  and  specimens  of  some  antiquities  from  the 
locality.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  vestiges  of  Ro- 
man occupation.  The  large  military  station  and  Roman 
walls,  Roman  camp  and  amphitheatre  at  Dorchester,  conti- 
guous to  the  gigantic  British  triple  camp  of  Maiden  Castle 
are  well  known.  The  situation  of  Weymouth  bay  and 
Weymouth  harbour,  close  to  the  sheltered  road  of  the  isle 
of  Portland  (Vindelis),  and  the  distance  of  Dorchester  from 
any  other  port,  must  have  rendered  Weymouth  a convenient 
and  necessary  naval  station  during  the  occupation  of  Dor- 
chester by  the  Romans.  The  nearest  rising  grounds  on  the 
north-west  and  north-east  of  Weymouth  are  strewed  with 
fragments  of  Roman  buildings,  tesserae,  bricks,  pottery,  and 
tiles,  and  small  Roman  copper  coins.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Frome,  above  Dorchester,  a large  handsome  Roman  pave- 
ment was  laid  open,  and  covered  up  again  by  king  George 
the  third ; and  Mr.  Medhurst  has  recently  discovered  the 
foundations  of  several  villas,  of  a Roman  temple,  and  of  a 
Roman  road  between  two  and  three  miles  north-east  of 
W eymoutli.  Dr.  Buckland  supposes  these  villas  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  families  of  Roman  officers,  or  civilians 
connected  with  their  great  military  establishment  at  Dor- 
chester. The  most  remarkable  discoveries  made  by  Mr. 
Medhurst  in  1843,  and  visited  in  October  last  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land  and  Mr.  Conybeare,  were  the  foundations  of  a temple, 
on  the  summit  of  Jordan-hill,  and  of  a villa,  a quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  in  the  meadow  between  this  hill  and  the  village 
of  Preston. 

The  temple  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a cella  twenty- 
four  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a peristyle,  the  walls  of 
which  enclosed  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  square. 
In  the  earth  which  occupies  this  peristyle  Mr.  Medhurst 
found  more  than  four  sacks  of  bones,  and  many  horns, 
(chiefly  of  young  bullocks,)  also  many  Roman  coins,  frag- 
ments of  Roman  pottery,  cement,  &c.  Near  the  centre  of 
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the  south  wall  were  the  foundations  of  steps,  indicating  the 
ascent  to  the  door  of  entrance,  and  four  feet  in  advance  of 
this  wall,  are  the  foundations  of  four  small  columns.  A 
layer  of  cement,  which  probably  supported  a pavement  that 
has  been  removed,  occupies  the  interval  between  these  pil- 
lars and  the  foundation  of  the  south  front  wall.  Within  the 
temple,  in  the  south-west  corner,  was  a dry  well,  fourteen  feet 
deep,  that  had  been  filled  in,  in  a very  curious  and  unexampled 
manner.  It  was  daubed  all  round  with  a lining  or  pageting  of 
clay,  in  which  were  set,  edgewise,  (like  Dutch  tiles  round  a 
fireplace,)  a layer  of  old  limestone  tiles,  which,  from  their 
pegholes,  appear  to  have  been  used,  or  prepared  for  use, 
on  the  roofs  of  houses ; at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  on  a sub- 
stratum of  clay,  was  a kind  of  cist,  formed  by  two  oblong 
stones,  and  in  this  cist  were  two  small  Roman  urns,  a broad 
iron  sword,  twenty-one  inches  long,  an  iron  spear-head,  an 
iron  knife  and  steel-yard,  two  long  irons  resembling  tools 
used  by  turners,  an  iron  crook,  an  iron  handle  of  a bucket, 
&c.,  but  no  bones.  Next  above  the  cist  was  a stratum  of 
thick  stone  tiles,  like  those  which  lined  the  well,  and  upon 
it,  a bed  of  ashes  and  charcoal ; above  these  ashes  was  a 
double  layer  of  stone-tiles,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  between 
each  pair  was  the  skeleton  of  one  bird,  with  one  small 
Roman  coin  ; above  the  upper  tier  of  tiles  was  another  stra- 
tum of  ashes.  Similar  beds  of  ashes  alternating  with  double 
tiers  of  tiles,  (each  pair  of  which  enclosed  the  skeleton  of 
one  bird  and  one  copper  coin)  -were  repeated  sixteen  times 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  well  ; and  half-way 
down  was  a cist  containing  an  iron  sword  and  spear-head, 
and  urns  like  those  in  the  cist  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
The  birds  were  the  raven,  crow,  buzzard  and  starling ; there 
were  also  the  bones  of  a hare. 

Dr.  Buckland  conjectures  that  this  building  may  have  been 
a temple  of  Esculapius,  which  received  the  votive  offerings 
of  the  Roman  families  and  invalids  who  visited  Weymouth, 
for  sea-bathing  and  for  health ; the  bones  of  young  bullocks 
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found  in  the  peristyle  being  those  of  the  victims  offered  in 
ordinary  sacrifice,  while  the  birds,  whose  bones  are  found  so 
remarkably  arranged  in  the  well,  may  have  been  the  votive 
offerings  presented  by  those  who  received  their  cure  from 
sea-air  and  sea-bathing,  and  possibly  from  the  mineral 
waters  of  Radipole  and  Nottington,  all  in  the  salubrious 
vicinity  of  a temple  which  there  is  such  probable  reason 
for  supposing  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Esculapius. 

Dr.  Buckland  then  described  the  remains  of  a Villa  in  a 
meadow  between  Jordan-hill  and  the  village  of  Preston,  and 
exhibited  specimens  of  tiles,  both  stone  and  brick,  and 
various  bones,  and  the  claw  of  an  eagle,  found  in  the  ruins 
of  this  villa.  In  some  fields  near  Radipole,  on  the  north- 
west of  Weymouth,  Mr.  Medhurst  has  discovered  Roman 
urns  and  human  bones,  and  conjectures  the  spot  in  which  he 
found  them,  to  have  been  used  as  a cemetery.  The  conti- 
guous fields  are  covered  with  fragments  of  Roman  bricks, 
pottery,  and  copper  coins.  One  gold  coin  of  Constantine, 
discovered  there  some  time  ago,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
G.  Frampton. 

Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a note  by 
Samuel  Birch,  esq.,  on  a gold  Saxon  buckle  found  in 
Hampshire. 

This  fibula,  being  in  gold,  is  extremely  uncommon.  It 
is  cruciform  and  bow-shaped,  and  closely  resembles  one 
figured  in  plate  iii.,  fig.  8,  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith’s  Collectanea 
Antiqua,  which  was  found  among  late-Roman  remains  at 
Etaples,  in  France.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  Mr. 
Birch’s  fibula  may  be  rather  late-Romano-Britishthan  Saxon. 
It  was  found  in  Hampshire,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Smith  announced,  that 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Moody  had  invited  the  members  and  visitors 
to  visit  Chartham  church,  the  day  following  after  the  general 
meeting. 
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The  members  met  in  the  theatre  at  eight  o’clock,  where 
Mr.  Pettigrew  first  read  an  essay  on  the  different  kinds  of 
embalmments  among  the  Egyptians,  and  then  proceeded  to 
unroll  the  mummy,  which  had  been  obtained  from  Thebes  by 
colonel  Needham,  and  secured  for  the  Association  by  Mr. 
Pettigrew.  It  measured  five  feet  two  inches,  and  was  invest- 
ed with  a considerable  quantity  of  linen  bandage,  stained  of 
the  usual  colour  by  the  gum  of  the  acacia,  as  supposed  by  Mr. 
P. ; over  the  whole,  a large  sheet  of  a pinkish  colour  was 
thrown,  dyed  with  the  carthamus  tinctorius.  Bituminous 
matter  having  penetrated  through  the  sides,  the  bandages 
could  not  be  unrolled  from  the  body  ; they  were  therefore 
cut  away,  and  among  them  numerous  compresses  were  found 
filling  up  all  spaces,  Mr.  Pettigrew  operating  on  the  body, 
and  his  son,  Dr.  Pettigrew,  on  the  head.  The  greatest  inte- 
rest was  evinced  by  the  spectators  witnessing  the  process  ; and 
from  time  to  time  pieces  of  the  bandages  were  handed  to  the 
ladies  in  the  boxes  to  examine.  On  one  part  some  hieroglyphics 
were  marked,  probably  indicating  the  name  of  the  individual  ; 
and  pieces  of  papyrus  and  lotus  leaf  were  found,  but  the  writ- 
ing on  the  papyrus  was  obliterated  by  the  bitumen.  The 
cloth  was  linen,  of  close  and  strong  fabric,  beautifully  woven, 
and  still  strong  enough  to  bear  pulling,  without  tearing.  It 
had  a peculiar  and  pungent  smell ; the  harder  substance 


nearest  the  body,  which  was  impregnated  with  bitumen,  was 
aromatic,  and  not  unpleasant.  This  substance  was  scraped 
off  with  the  knives,  and  in  some  instances  a chisel  was  requi- 
site to  clear  it  away.  After  working  assiduously  for  about  an 
hour,  the  face  was  uncovered,  and  sufficient  of  the  body 
to  shew  its  form.  The  eyes  were  hollow,  the  cheek- 
bones high,  but  covered  with  skin  ; the  lips  were  thin  and 
half-opened,  shewing  the  teeth;  and  the  mouth  had  the  ex- 
pression of  a complacent  smile,  'l  ime  would  not  permit  of 
the  complete  display  of  the  mummy,  but  the  head  was  fully 
developed,  and  the  face  was  found  to  have  been  gilt,  large 
portions  of  gold-leaf,  upon  the  removal  of  the  bandages,  pre- 
senting themselves  in  most  vivid  brightness.  The  brain  had 
been  extracted  through  the  nostrils,  the  bitumen  injected 
into  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  The  head  had  been  shaven  some 
little  time  before  the  death  of  the  individual,  who  was  there- 
fore conjectured  to  have  been  a priest,  though  his  occupation 
or  position  in  life  was  not  expressed  in  the  hieroglyphics 
upon  the  case.  The  arms  from  which  the  flesh  appeared  to 
have  shrunk,  were  folded  across  the  chest,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  neck  the  remains  of  a lotus.  The  mummy  was  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Pettigrew  to  belong  to  a period  about  five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era.  When  the  uncovering 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  was  considered  necessary,  the  mum- 
my was  raised  on  its  feet  and  presented  to  the  company ; 
and  its  erect  appearance  on  the  stage  was  received  with  much 
applause.  The  hieroglyphics,  according  to  Mr.  P.,  aided  by 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Samuel  Birch  of  the  British  Museum, 
read  thus  : — 

1.  Royal  offering  to  Anup  attached  to  the  embalmment,  that  he 
may  give  wax,  clothes,  manifestation,  all  on  altar  ? to  go  out  in 
the  West  happy — that  he  may  give  air  the  movement  of  breath 
for  sake  of  HAR  (or  Ilorus)  truth  speaking,  son  of  UNNEFER 
child  of  Lady  of  the  House  SAHERENEB. 

2.  Royal  gift  offered  to  Osiris  resident  in  the  West — great  God 
• — Lord  of  the  East  that  he  may  give  a good  painted  case  (sarco- 
phagus) in  Nouteker  (Divine  Hades  or  Subterranean  Region.) 


3.  Oh  support  Maut — mistress  living  Nutpe — great  one  rejoic- 
ing in  Tetu  (or  Tattu  or  Tut)  with  thy  mother,  the  Heaven  over 
thee,  by  her  name  of  Extender  of  the  Heaven — that  she  may  make 
thee  to  be  with  the  God  annihilating  thy  enemies  in  thy  name  ot  a 
God,  directing  or  suffusing  with  other  things  all  giving  great  in  her 
name  of  water — great  her  name  of  thy  mother ...  .over  thee — in 
her  name. . . .thee  to  be  with  the  God  annihilating  thy  enemies  in 
thy  name  of  a God  ; that  she  may  suffuse,  making. . . .HAR,  son 
of  UNNEFER  truth  speaking,  born  of  Lady  of  the  House  making 
SAHENNEB. 

There  were  also  upon  the  cases  the  addresses  to  Amset, 
Kebhsnof,  Simauf,  and  Hapee,  the  four  Genii  of  the  Amenti, 
who  were  figured  on  the  case. 

A part  of  the  inscription  above  given,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  ob- 
served, seemed  carelessly  and  hurriedly  written,  and  the  end 
was  a mere  repetition  of  one  of  the  previous  clauses  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  formula,  Xo.  3,  was  the  same  as  that  which  occurs 
on  the  coffin  of  Mycerinus,  from  the  third  pyramid,  on  the 
side  of  a tomb  of  the  epoch  of  Psammetik  III.  or  Apries  at 
Gizeh,  and  on  a gilded  mummy  case  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sams.  The  mummy  is  probably  not  to  be  referred 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  before  the 
Christian  era. 


The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  lecture  delivered  by  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  and  for  which,  the  editor  is  in- 
debted to  the  columns  of  the  Canterbury  Journal. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  observed  that  the  most  casual  reader  of  the  his- 
tories of  various  nations,  both  ancient  and  modern,  could  not  fail  to 
have  been  remarkably  struck  with  the  pains  and  uniform  reverence 
that  had  been  paid  to  the  dead.  Of  all  the  processes  that  had  been 
adopted  for  burial,  interment  in  the  earth  appeared  to  have  been 
the  most  common.  That  also  seemed  to  be  the  most  natural, — for 
“ dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.”  To  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  very  particular  care  bestowed  on  the  mortal  re- 
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mains  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  was  essential  to  look  at  their 
system  of  theology  ; and  on  this  subject  it  must  be  admitted  that 
our  information  was  but  scanty.  It  was  presumed,  however,  that 
the  practice  of  embalmment  had  been  founded  on  the  belief  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul — the  Egyptians  conceiving  that  so  long  as 
the  form  of  the  body  could  be  preserved  entire,  they  were  facilita- 
ing  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  that  of  the  body  at  the  day  of 
resurrection.  The  Egyptians  were  perhaps,  the  first  that  laid  down 
the  principle  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  were  reported 
to  have  held  an  opinion  that  when  the  body  was  dissolved,  the  soul 
entered  into  some  other  animal  which  was  born  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  after  it  had  gone  the  round  of  all  other  animals  that  inhabit  the 
land,  the  waters,  and  the  air,  it  again  entered  the  body  of  the  man 
then  born  again — and  that  this  circuit  was  performed  by  the  soul 
in  the  space  of  three  thousand  years. 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration  might  be  supposed,  then,  to 
have  influenced  the  practice  of  embalmment.  By  this  means  they 
absolutely  knew  more  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  than  they  did  of 
people  of  more  recent  periods.  Their  features  were  brought  be- 
fore them,  and  they  could  ascertain  their  names  and  their  occupa- 
tions, and  they  were  frequently  enabled  to  trace  every  link  of  their 
ancestry.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  an  interpretation  of  some 
hieroglyphics  found  on  the  sarcophagus,  or  enclosing  case  of  a 
mummy  which  he  had  unrolled  a few  years  since  ; by  which  was 
shewn  the  particularity  of  the  deceased’s  relatives  in  pointing  out 
his  genealogy.  He  next  explained  the  practice  of  embalmment, 
and,  in  respect  of  its  antiquity,  said,  when  they  considered  the 
state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  at  the  period  it  was  practised, 
he  knew  of  no  subject  more  interesting,  or  more  calculated  to  ex- 
cite reflections  of  the  deepest  import. 

The  method  of  embalmment  was  by  the  aid  of  various  medica- 
ments, that  the  process  of  putrefaction  might  be  resisted  in  bodies. 
The  Egyptians  appointed  particular  individuals  to  perform  the 
service,  who  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  grade  of  priest- 
hood ; it  was  a trade,  and  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased 
the  mode  of  embalmment  was  selected.  Many  of  them  had  gilt 
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ornaments — paintings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious 
materials,  which  were  nowhere  now  to  be  seen  except  in  the  cabinets 
of  antiquaries  ; for  Egypt  had  undergone  so  many  revolutions — 
the  tombs  had  been  so  pilfered  by  the  invasions  and  incursions  of 
other  nations,  that  the  monuments  of  this  description,  of  a most 
valuable  nature,  had  long  since  vanished.  From  the  few  things, 
however,  that  in  recent  times  had  been  discovered,  there  was  no 
reason  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  statements  that  had  been 
handed  down  to  us  on  the  subject. 

After  noticing  that  the  monuments  of  the  Thebans  had  generally 
been  esteemed  the  finest  specimens  of  embalmment,  and  were  less 
injured  by  time  than  others,  the  lecturer  stated,  that  at  one  time  it 
had  been  estimated  that  there  were  at  Thebes  thirteen  thousand 
priests,  who  pursued  a course  of  ransacking  the  tombs,  in  search  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  afterwards  destroying  the  tombs  themselves  by 
fire.  He  next  commented  upon  the  various  methods  of  embalm- 
ments, which  he  divided  into  five  classes — in  the  first,  the  bodies 
were  filled  with  various  aromatics,  which  were  introduced  in  all  the 
cavities  ; the  second  were  filled  with  pieces  of  wood  reduced  to  very 
fine  particles  (a  specimen  of  which  he  exhibited  in  a bottle)  ; the 
third  were  those  particularly  described  by  Herodotus,  which  were 
filled  with  common  salt  ; the  fourth,  by  ashes,  and  which  never  oc- 
casioned the  mummies  to  exhale  disagreeable  odours  ; the  fifth  were 
filled  with  fine  sand.  He  accompanied  these  divisions  with  remarks 
upon  the  particular  effects  of  the  articles  employed  in  embalming 
the  classes  by  whom  they  were  used — where  the  different  sorts 
of  mummies  were  to  be  found — the  manner  of  interment,  and 
the  practice  of  burying,  with  the  bodies,  the  tools  or  instruments 
used  by  the  individuals  when  alive.  In  dwelling  upon  the  extreme 
care  which  was  taken  to  preserve  every  part  entire,  he  detailed  the 
manner  of  extracting  the  brain  through  the  nose,  and  injecting 
pitch  as  a substitute — removing  the  viscera,  preserving  the  nails, 
&c.,  &c.,  also  the  ornamenting  of  the  body — the  method  of  enve- 
loping in  cloth — the  marking  of  the  same  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
the  embellishment  of  the  cases  in  which  the  body  was  deposited. 
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GENERAL  MEETING. 


1 Saturday  morning,  at  eleven  o’clock,  Lord  Albert 
Conyngham  took  the  chair,  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  gave 
an  epitome  of  the  proceedings  of  the  week,  which  had,  he 
said,  been  not  only  pleasantly,  but  profitably  spent.  He 
felt  rejoiced  at  the  unanimity  which  had  prevailed  amongst 
the  members,  and  which  he  trusted  would  never  become 
interrupted. 

The  very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Burney  observed,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  mutilation  of  the  paintings*  in  East  Wickham 
church,  that  immediately  after  the  conversation  respecting 
the  putting  up  of  a mural  tablet  against  the  walls  of  the 


* Of  the  motives  of  the  iconoclastic  individuals  who  perpetrated  this 
vandalism,  whether  they  sprang  from  fanaticism  or  affection  (? ) the  editor 
has  no  right  to  judge.  Of  one  fact  lie  is  positive ; the  mutilation  of  these 
paintings  was  considered  necessary  by  one  party  as  a vindication  of  his 
own  preliminary  proceedings,  and,  as  in  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  “the  weakest  went  to  the  wall.”  In  November  last,  Mr. 
Wollaston  promised  to  favour  the  editor  with  a drawing  on  stone 
of  the  paintings,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  subscribers  to 
this  report  with  a lithographed  facsimile;  but  he  regrets  to  state  that 
Mr.  W.’s  numerous  avocations  have  prevented  this  much  desired  em- 
bellishment being  introduced  ; since,  in  a note  to  the  editor,  dated  Feb.  3, 
1845,  Mr.  Wollaston  says  “he  has  not  time  to  spare  to  do  them  himself, 
and  would  not  trust  any  one  else  with  the  job.” 

Aaa 
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ancient  church  at  East  Wickham,  it  was  decided  that  a letter 
should  be  written  the  same  evening  and  signed  by  the 
conferring  parties  of  the  Medieval  section,  to  his  Grace 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  stay,  if  possible,  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  ancient  paintings.  This  was  done,  but  up  to 
that  hour,  (one  o’clock  on  Saturday)  no  answer  had  been 
received.  The  venerable  archdeacon  said  that  he  folly 
believed  that  his  lordship  would  acceed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
members,  and  interpose  to  prevent  the  wilful  destruction  of 
those  valuable  relics. 

The  editor  regrets  that  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  that  the 
interposition  was  useless,  since  on  visiting  the  sacred  fane, 
in  January,  1845,  he  found  the  paintings  obliterated,  and 
over  them  flaunting  a pretty  marble  tablet!* 

The  reports  of  the  various  sections  were  then  read. 

Thomas  Stapleton,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  then  moved  f‘  The  thanks 
of  the  members  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury.” 

Mr.  Stapleton,  in  remarking  upon  the  great  advantages 
which  had  arisen  from  the  visit  of  several  parties  to  the 
cathedral,  through  the  kind  liberality  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  most  earnestly  hoped,  that  before  long,  freedom  of 
access  to  its  western  portion  would  be  afforded  to  the  inha- 
bitants at  large. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Sir  James  Annesley, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 


* Letters  from  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  from  the  Venerable 
archdeacon  King  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Associa- 
tion, No.  IV.  The  exertions  of  the  Association,  and  of  archdeacon 
Burney,  were  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  general  indifference  to- 
wards these  curious  specimens  of  ancient  art ; neither  the  church 
dignitaries,  the  parish  authorities,  nor  the  parishoners  themselves,  could 
be  roused  to  take  the  least  interest  in  them. 
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Dr.  Spry,  prebend  of  the  cathedral,  said  that  he  had 
carefully  observed  the  conduct  of  those  persons  to  whom  the 
privilege  of  free  admission  to  the  edifice  had  been  con- 
ceded, and  he  was  satisfied  that  in  no  one  instance  had  it 
been  abused  ; which  was  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
free  admission  of  the  inhabitants.* 

H.  C.  Robinson,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  moving  “the  thanks  of 
the  members  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  to 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Canterbury particularly 
alluded  to  the  paper  on  the  Canterbury  Archives,  which,  he 
said,  had  created  a general  sensation,  and  he  trusted  the  cor- 
poration would  henceforward  take  great  care  of  the  important 
records  of  the  city  and  make  them  accessible  to  historical 
enquirers. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Charles  Konig,  esq., 
K.H.,  F.R.Su 

The  Mayor,  in  returning  thanks,  expressed  the  gratification 
which  the  city  authorities  had  felt  in  contributing  towards 
the  accommodation  of  their  learned  visitors  ; and  the  plea- 
sure both  he,  and  his  personal  friends,  had  experienced 
throughout  the  meeting  ; and  he  trusted,  it  would  not  be  the 
last  time  the  British  Archaeological  Association  would  visit 
Canterbury.  He  complimented  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 
upon  their  throwing  open  the  cathedral  so  liberally,  and  ho- 
ped that  the  good  which  had  resulted  from  this  liberal  dis- 
position would  be  an  argument  for  a still  further  extension 
of  the  privilege  to  the  people  of  Canterbury,  who,  were,  he 
thought,  more  than  ever  disposed  to  examine  and  study  mo- 


* The  editor  heard  a general  complaint  made  against  an  official, 
who  appears  to  possess  an  almost  unlimited  controul  over  the  cathedral, 
and  with  arrogance  and  bad  manners  disputes  the  admission  of  the 
inhabitants  to  inspect  the  monuments ; and  has  been  known  even  to 
refuse  admission  to  antiquaries,  who  had  come  from  London  on 
purpose  to  examine  some  details,  with  an  order  of  admission  from  a 
high  dignitary  of  the  cathedral. 
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numents  which  afforded  so  intellectual  a treat.  He  remarked 
that  during  the  thirty  years  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
city,  he  had  never  possessed  such  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  as  had  been  afforded  during 
the  congress. 

Mr.  Brent  said  on  no  occasion  had  he  ever  risen  in  that 
hall  to  express  his  sentiments  with  greater  satisfaction  than 
at  the  present  moment.  Far  different,  unhappily,  were 
the  feelings,  which,  at  previous  times,  pervaded  meetings 
held  there.  Now,  he  witnessed  the  unusual  scene  of  con- 
cord, unity  and  friendship.  All  parties,  people  of  diffe- 
rent politics,  and,  possibly,  of  religious  persuasions,  had 
been,  at  this  long  and  delightful  gathering,  united  to- 
gether with  one  common  object  of  equal  interest  and 
importance.  It  was  to  him  a source  of  unfeigned  de- 
light that  an  arena  had  been  opened  to  him  and  his  fellow 
citizens,  upon  which  they  could  meet,  in  union  of  sentiment 
to  further  objects  which  must  be  equally  valuable  to  all 
right-minded  persons,  and  he  hoped  that  this  meeting 
would  not  merely  be  useful  to  the  Association,  but  that  it 
would  be  a presage  of  the  establishment  of  permanent  good 
will  amongst  them,  in  all  their  various  relations  to  each 
other.  (The  remarks  of  the  worthy  alderman  were  much 
cheered.) 

The  very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Burney,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.,  in 
moving  “ the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  British  Arch- 
aeological Association  to  the  treasurer,”  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  contributing  liberally  to  the  funds  of  the  society, 
and  set  a noble  example,  by  contributing  ten  guineas. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Spry,  F.S.A.,  said,  he  cordially  seconded 
the  resolution,  and  likewise  presented,  in  aid  of  the  funds, 
a similar  sum  of  ten  guineas. 

Noticing  the  treasurer’s  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  observed 
that  he  (Dr.  Spry,)  “ wished  that  that  officer’s  pockets  were 
so  full  of  money  that  he  could  not  get  his  hands  in  them 
any  more.” 
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A slight  discussion  then  arose  upon  the  application  of 
the  funds  of  the  association,  in  which  archdeacon  Burney, 
Dr.  Spry,  and,  amongst  others,  the  dean  of  Hereford,  spoke 
strongly  against  employing  them  for  the  restoration  and 
repair  of  buildings.  They  said  that  the  object  to  which  the 
funds  of  the  Association  ought  to  be  applied,  were,  firstly, 
to  forward  the  business  of  the  Association ; secondly, 
to  carry  on  excavations  and  researches  5 thirdly,  to  assist  in 
archaeological  works  which  could  not  be  undertaken  by  a 
bookseller.  This  view  of  the  subject  appeared  to  be  generally 
approved  by  the  body  of  members  assembled. 

The  Rev.  J.  Bathurst  Deane,  F.S.A.,  in  an  able  and 
elegant  speech  moved  £(  the  thanks  of  the  Members  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  to  the  General  Secre- 
taries.” 

Thomas  Crofton  Croker,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution. 

T.  J.  Pettigrew,  esq.,  moved  <tf  the  thanks  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  to  the  Presi- 
dents, Vice-Presidents,  Secretaries  and  Committees.” 

Seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

T.  Wright,  esq.,  moved  “ the  thanks  of  the  members 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  to  the  Local  Com- 
mittee”— accompanied  by  the  following  observations  : — 

“ My  lord,  it  has  fallen  to  my  duty  to  propose  a vote  of 
thanks,  to  which  I doubt  not  that  every  one  will  agree. 
As  it  has  already  been  observed  by  your  lordship,  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  has,  from  a small  begin- 
ning, become  suddenly  a large  and  powerful  body.  Nine 
months  only  have  passed  since  it  consisted  but  of  two  members 
— it  numbers  now  nearer  two  thousand.  In  its  advance  it 
has  naturally  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  arising 
from  the  opposition  of  some,  and  the  fears  and  misgivings 
of  others.  But  I must  say,  that  in  many  cases,  these  diffi- 
culties were  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  We  are 
most  of  us  used  to  the  forming  of  societies,  and,  although 
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there  is  much  novelty  in  the  association  in  which  we  are 
united,  there  was  a sufficient  similarity  with  other  existin 
institutions  to  justify  our  plans.  But  the  idea  of  a meetin 
like  this  which  we  now  hold  at  Canterbury,  was  per- 
fectly new  in  this  country,  and  excited  no  small  degree  of 
apprehension.  The  fears  of  the  committee  in  London  had 
risen  to  such  a height,  that,  I must  confess,  1 came  to  meet 
the  members  of  the  corporation  of  Canterbury — our  local 
committee — at  your  lordship’s  house,  with  the  commission 
to  inform  them  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  committee,  and 
the  determination  to  put  off  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
to  another  year.  But,  my  lord,  when  I met  those  gentlemen, 
when  I heard  their  opinions,  and  saw  how  zealously  and 
judiciously  they  were  preparing  for  our  reception,  I felt  no 
hesitation  in  returning  to  the  committee  which  had  sent  me, 
and  saying,  4 We  must  meet  at  Canterbury  this  year!’ 
Since  that  moment,  I have  been  a witness  to  the  incessant 
exertions  of  the  local  committee  to  further  our  objects,  and 
to  secure  us  a hospitable  reception  ; and  I feel  it  but  just 
to  say,  that,  next  to  your  lordship,  the  local  committee  have 
contributed  most  towards  the  general  success  of  this  meet- 
ing. It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me,  from  the  intimate 
knowledge  I have  had  of  their  proceedings,  to  have  now  to 
propose  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  voted  to  the 
members  of  the  Local  Committee.  I would  add,  that,  as  a 
small  testimony  of  the  estimation  in  which  we  hold  their 
endeavours  to  promote  our  success,  the  General  Committee 
has  ordered  one  of  the  medals,  struck  by  Mr.  Taylor  in 
honour  of  our  meeting,  to  be  presented  to  each  member  of 
the  local  committee.” 

John  Gough  Nichols,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  seconded  this  resolu- 
tion in  a few  words,  and  read  the  names  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. 


George  Nearae,  esq.,  Mayor  of  Canter- 
burj . 

John  Brent,  esq.,  Alderman. 

Henry  Cooper,  esq.,  Alderman. 

William  Masters,  esq.,  Alderman. 


Edward  Plummer,  esq.,  Alderman. 
George  Austin,  esq.,  Town  Councillor. 
John  Brent,  jun.  esq.,  Town  Councillor. 
William  Plummer,  esq., Town  Councillor 
Henry  Kingston),  esq. 


Ciq  Oq 
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Mr.  Brent  in  returning  thanks  observed,  that  with  re- 
ference to  the  civic  archives,  he  was  authorised  to  make 
the  most  satisfactory  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  town- 
council,  that  arrangements  should  be  speedily  made  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  those  individuals  who  made  applica- 
tion, to  view  and  make  copies  for  literary  or  scientific  pur- 
poses from  the  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  municipal 
authorities. 

C.  Roach  Smith,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  moving  the  vote  of 
“ thanks  to  the  Rev.  Godfrey  Faussett,  D.D.,  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  Oxford,  for  his  great  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, in  receiving  the  members  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  to  inspect  his  most  interesting  collection  of  anti- 
quities,” said,  that  the  visit  to  Heppington  had  been  one  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  achievements  of  the 
meeting.  By  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  Dr.  Faussett, 
they  had  been  permitted  free  access  to  a museum  of  local 
antiquities  which,  he  considered,  was  unrivalled  in  the  value 
of  the  objects  themselves,  as  works  of  ancient  art  of  a 
particular  epoch,  and  in  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  were  arranged,  classified  and  illustrated  by  the  skill 
and  judgment  of  the  doctor’s  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Bryan 
Faussett.  Not  only  had  Dr.  Faussett,  at  considerable 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  made  arrangements  to  insure  to 
all  who  attended,  an  examination  of  these  antiquities,  but 
he  also  procured  for  their  inspection,  and  arranged  in  his 
museum,  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Fagg.  And  further- 
more, Dr.  Faussett  had  intimated  that  if  at  any  future  time 
the  association  should  feel  disposed  to  publish  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  grandfather,  illustrative  of  the  collection,  every 
facility  should  be  afforded  towards  effecting  this  object, 
which  he,  (Mr.  S.)  considered  most  desirable. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  by  James  Orchard 
Halliwell,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

The  Rev.  S.  Isaacson,  M.A.,  rector  of  Dymchurch,  moved 
“ the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  British  Archaeological 
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Association  to  Alexander  James  Beresford  Hope,  esq.,  M.P., 
for  the  noble  example  he  had  set  in  purchasing  the  remains 
of  St.  Augustine’s  monastery,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
them  from  further  desecration,  and  repairing  the  original 
work.”  The  rev.  gentleman,  in  introducing  the  resolution 
intrusted  to  his  advocacy,  observed,  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  having  been  preceded  by  so  many 
eloquent  speeches,  he  should  have  felt  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  addressing  so  distinguished  an  assembly.  But  he  need 
only  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  Beresford  Hope,  to  secure 
the  applause  of  that  meeting ; and  having,  as  curate  of 
Dorking,  known  that  gentleman  when  a distinguished  orna- 
ment of  Harrow,  he  could  point  to  his  subsequent  career, 
and  say  with  truth  “ the  boy  was  father  to  the  man.”  He 
(Mr.  Hope,)  was  not  a native  of  the  county,  but  merely  an 
adopted  son,  the  able  representative  of  Maidstone ; but  so 
deeply  did  he  feel  interested  in  everything  that  related  to 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  Kent,  that  he  seized  with  delight 
the  opportunity  of  rescuing  from  destruction  the  monastery 
of  St.  Augustine,  one  of  the  proudest  relics  of  Christianity 
in  this  venerable  and  Christian  metropolis  ; and  thus,  not 
only  displayed  his  filial  regard  to  the  parent  who  had 
adopted  him,  as  a parliamentary  son,  but  his  attachment  to 
that  faith  which  had,  for  centuries,  been  nourished  within 
the  precincts  of  this  mighty  ruin.  These  circumstances, 
Mr.  Isaacson  felt  assured,  would  give  a far  higher  interest  to 
the  resolution  he  had  the  honour  to  submit,  than  any  effort 
of  eloquence  could  have  commanded,  standing,  as  he  then 
did,  within  a short  distance  of  that  once  hallowed  but 
desecrated  spot,  and  addressing  those,  whose  ancestors,  in 
all  probability,  had  worshipped  there.  Nor  were  Mr.  Hope’s 
labours  confined  to  one  spot,  or  concentrated  in  one  object. 
The  Cambridge  Camden  Society  had  experienced  his  fostering 
care,  and  amongst  the  subscribers  to  the  restoration  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  his  name  appeared  more  than 
once  with  his  usual  liberality.  But  it  was  not  the  mere  fact  of 
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his  munificence  to  which  our  attention  ought  to  be  directed, 
— it  was  the  noble  example,  which  would  not  fail  to  stimu- 
late other  distinguished  patriots  and  Christians  to  come 
forward  in  support  of  this  grand  national  institution.  It 
was  the  influence  which  such  munificence  must  have  on  the 
minds  of  one  and  all;  and  while  society  possessed  such 
powerful  advocates  and  patrons,  they  would  have  the 
greatest  Hope  of  permanency  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Isaacson 
would  detain  the  meeting  no  longer,  feeling  that  their  sym- 
pathies were  all  with  him,  but  at  once  submit  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hassells, 
M.A. 

Dr.  W.  V.  Pettigrew  moved  “ the  thanks  of  the  members 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  to  Mr.  Wright 
and  the  other  authors  of  papers  and  exhibitors  of  antiqui- 
ties.” Dr.  Pettigrew  spoke  at  some  length  on  Mr.  Wright’s 
exertions  during  the  meeting,  and  on  the  delight  which  he 
had  given  to  everybody  present  by  his  paper  on  the  Archives 
of  Canterbury. 

Thomas  Amyot,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  Treas.  S.A.,  seconded  the 
resolution. 

Mr  Wright  said,  that,  although  he  felt  flattered  beyond  his 
power  of  expression,  at  the  kind  consideration  which  had 
been  shown  for  his  own  humble  endeavours  to  promote  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  met,  lie  could  have  wished  that 
his  name  had  been  omitted  in  their  vote  of  thanks,  and  that 
it  had  been  left  to  some  more  worthy  person  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  He  only  felt  regret  that  from  various  circum- 
stances, he  had  been  hindered  from  doing  as  much  as  he 
could  have  wished.  Many  members  of  the  Association  had 
contributed  far  more  than  himself  to  their  amusement ; and 
he  could  only  perform  his  humble  duty  of  returning  thanks 
for  this  vote,  and  he  felt  that  he  might  safely  say  that  all 
the  gentlemen  included  in  it,  felt  the  same  satisfaction  as 
himself  in  the  success  of  their  exertions. 

Bbu 
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The  treasurer  announced  the  desire  which  had  been 
expressed  by  many  members  of  the  Association,  to  contri- 
bute to  a fund  for  the  exploration  of  antiquities,  for  aiding 
the  publication  of  important  and  expensive  works  on  anti- 
quarian subjects,  and  for  the  other  general  purposes  of  the 
Association  ; the  following  gentlemen  have  already  forwarded 
their  contributions  for  the  same. 


£ 

s. 

D. 

£ 

s. 

D. 

Hudson  Gurney,  esq..  21 

0 

0 

Matthew  Bell,  esq.  .. 

5 

5 

0 

John  Norris,  esq ... . 20 

0 

0 

Sir  John  Swinborne, 

L.  H.  Petit,  esq.  ...  10 

10 

0 

hart ... 

5 

5 

0 

Archdeacon  Burney. . 10 

10 

0 

Beriah  Botfield,  esq  , 

Rev.  Dr.  Spry 10 

10 

0 

M.P 

5 

0 

0 

William  Salt,  esq....  10 

10 

0 

Sir  James  Annesley  .. 

5 

0 

0 

Walter  Hawkins,  esq.  5 

5 

0 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

Francis  Benthall,  esq.  2 

2 

0 

Rev.  John  Traherne. . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev  Win.  Thornton.  2 

2 

0 

C.  F.  Barnwell,  esq.  . 

1 

1 

0 

Joseph  Arden,  esq.  ..  2 

9 

0 

Dr.  John  Lee 

1 

0 

0 

Sir  J.  Boileau,  Bart.  2 

2 

0 

Charles  Newton,  esq.. 

1 

0 

0 

Dr.  Jephson 2 

2 

0 

J.  B.  Bergne,  esq. . . . 

1 

0 

0 

Edward  Bridger,  esq.  1 

I 

0 

A.  O’Brien,  esq.,  M.P. 

1 

0 

0 

William  Chaffers,  esq.  1 

1 

0 

Miss  Anna  Gurney  . 

1 

0 

0 

Rev.  A.  W Burnside.  1 

1 

0 

John  Huxtable,  esq.. 

1 

0 

0 

T.  W.  King,  esq 1 

1 

0 

S.  S.  Rogers,  esq. . . . 

1 

1 

0 

Thos.  Stapleton,  esq..  1 

1 

0 

James  Dearden,  esq.. 

1 

0 

0 

Count  Mortara 1 

1 

0 

John  Bidwell,  esq.  .. 

1 

0 

0 

Bolton  Cd'rney,  esq.,  1 

1 

0 

Rev.  H.  Defoe  Baker. 

1 

0 

0 

W.  J.  Booth,  esq. . . . 1 

1 

0 

J.  Smith,  esq.,L.L.D. 

1 

0 

0 

Ambrose  Poynter,  esq  1 

1 

0 

--  Mac  Lellan,  esq... 

1 

0 

0 

Rev.  Neville  White  . . 1 

1 

0 

C.  J.  Whatman,  esq. . 

1 

0 

0 

James  Whatman,  esq.  1 

1 

0 

D.  Price,  esq 

1 

0 

0 

Rev.  J.  Lee  Warner..  1 

1 

0 

Alfred  White,  esq. . . . 

1 

0 

0 

Henry  Philips,  esq.  . . 1 

1 

0 
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After  the  close  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Town  Hall,  on 
Saturday,  a select  party,  including  Archdeacon  Burney,  Dr. 
Spry,  Messrs  C.  R.  Smith,  Wright,  Clarke,  Combe,  Wol- 
laston and  Bailey,  paid  a visit  to  the  interesting  church 
of  Chartham,  and  were  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Riddell  Moody,  at  the  Rectory,  who  after- 
wards accompanied  them  to 

Cfiartham  Ciutrdn 

Chartham  church  is  situate  about  three  miles  south-west 
of  Canterbury,  it  is  built  of  flint,  and  consists  of  a nave, 
transepts  and  chancel,  with  a tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  very  plain ; but  the  chancel  contains 
nine  windows,  four  on  each  side,  and  a large  one  at  the  east 
end,  of  singular  and  beautiful  design.  The  east  window 
(which  is  in  pattern  made  up  of  two  of  the  side  windows, 
with  a quatrefoil  between,)  has  been  lately  restored  in  Caen 
stone,  but  with  scrupulous  exactness  to  the  original 
work. 

These  windows  are  of  very  early  decorated  character,  and 
the  fabric  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  period  between 
1280  and  1300.  The  side  windows  contain  some  very  fine 
painted  glass,  probably  of  the  same  date. 

On  the  north  side  is  a tomb,  which  has  lately  been 
restored  in  Caen  stone. 

On  the  pavement,  is  a full-length  brass  figure  with  crossed 
legs,  of  which  a plate  and  description  will  be  found  in  “Wal- 
ler’s Monumental  Brasses.”*  In  that  valuable  and  truly 
national  work,  it  is  thus  described: — “Inlaid  on  a grey 
slab,  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel  of  Chartham  church, 


* The  editor  refers  his  readers  for  a full  description  of  this  beautiful 
brass,  and  for  an  admirable  historical  account  of  Sir  Robert,  to 
Messrs.  Waller’s  work,  published  by  the  authors,  21,  Prospect-row, 
Bermondsey. 
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is  the  monument  of  Sir  Robert  de  Septvans,  a.d.  1306, 
34th  Edward  I.  The  inscription,  nearly  effaced,  is  in 
Longobardic  characters,  sculptured  on  the  verge  of  the 
stone,  but  there  yet  remains  sufficient  to  read  as  follows — 

“Le  fils  sme  robgrt  dg  sgptvans,” 

The  name  Sept-vans,  or  Seven-vans,  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  cognizance  of  the  family,  though  it  would  seem  that 
their  coat  of  arms  bore  but  three  : in  an  ancient  roll  the 
arms  are  thus  given  : “ Sir  Robt.  de  Sevens  Dazur  e lij. 
Vans  dor.” 

The  fan  was  an  ancient  instrument  used  for  winnowing 
corn,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  where  Christ 
is  prefigured  as  coming  with  his  “ fan  in  his  hand,”  &c. 
Shakespeare  thus  makes  use  of  it  in  a similar  figure  : — 

“ Distinction,  with  a broad  and  powerful  fan, 

Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away.”* 

In  the  chancel,  are  three  smaller  brasses,  viz.,  Robert 
Arthur,  died  1454  ; Robert  London,  1416  ; Robert  Sheffelde, 
1508;  all  rectors  of  this  parish;  and  in  the  north  transept 
is  a small  female  figure  of  Jane  Eveas,  died  1530. 

In  the  south  transept,  is  a large,  and  very  good  modern 
monument  by  Michael  Rysbrach,  to  Sir  William  Young, 
baronet. 


* Troilus  and  Cressida.  Act  I,  sc.  3. 
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<£anterfcur&  Cobm  <£ottnrtL 

On  Wednesday,  October  16,  1844,  a special  meeting  of 
the  Canterbury  Town  Council  was  held  at  the  Guildhall. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  present : — The  Mayor  ; Aider- 
men  Masters,  Brent,  Plummer  and  Flint;  and  Messrs. 
Sladden,  G.  Austin,  Delmar,  Sankey,  Goodwin,  Bowman, 
Southee,  Smithson,  Howland,  Westwood,  Miette,  J.  Brent, 
jun.,  W.  Plummer,  and  W.  J.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Alderman  Plummer  reported  the  vote  of  thanks 
passed  by  the  Archaeological  Association,  to  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Council,  for  the  use  of  the  Hall  and  other  accommo- 
dation, on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  meeting  at  Canter- 
bury; and  moved  that  it  be  entered  in  the  minutes,  which 
was  agreed  to. 
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No.  I. 


The  author  of  the  paper  on  ee  Ccesar's  Landing ” having  been 
shewn  the  observations  of  Mr.  Barham,  at  page  129,  when  in 
type , and  the  accompanying  ones  by  Captain  Martin , has  re- 
quested the  following , in  answer , to  be  inserted. 


fiS'lHS  observations  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Barham  on  Goodwin 
Sands,  &c.,  and  those  with  which  they  are  succeeded,  will, 
on  examination,  be  found  but  slightly  to  alfect  the  question  of 
Caesar’s  landing,  as  they  leave  unaltered  the  various  data  from 
which  we  must  form  our  conclusions  ; since,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  not  contradicted  that  the  navigation  to  Lymne  was  open  which 
lay  directly  in  his  course  ; on  the  other,  it  can  be  shewn  that 
there  are  no  such  alterations  of  the  coast  at  Deal  as  to  invalidate 
the  arguments  adduced.  The  antiquity  of  the  shore  at  this  last 
place  in  its  present  state,  can  be  proved  by  the  remains  which 
have  been  found,  satisfactorily  to  the  antiquary,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  **  Military  Antiquities  of  Kent.”  Hence,  except  to  explain 
objections,  there  might  be  no  further  need  to  say  more  on  the 
subject.  On  behalf  of  Lymne,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it 
agrees  with  the  requisite  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries  of  being 
thirty-eight  miles  from  the  Portus  Iccius  : that  is,  thirty  to 
Folkstone,  eight  more  to  Lymne  ; and  as  to  Caesar’s  proceedings 
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after  he  landed,  and  the  distance,  afterwards  mentioned,  and  other 
circumstances,  it  will  be  shewn  in  the  above  work  that  it  is  the 
place  of  all  others,  from  which  as  a commencing  point,  they  can 
be  most  satisfactorily  explained.  From  which,  we  can  trace  his 
actual  each  day’s  march,  and  his  battles,  and  shew-  good  grounds 
and  arguments  for  so  doing. 

In  regard  to  the  Goodwin  Sands,  the  tradition  of  their  having 
been  a tract  of  land  overwhelmed  by  t lie  sea,  speaks  of  them 
solely  as  an  island  : even,  therefore,  if  it  be  true,  Caesar  could 
not  have  landed  on  their  site  : and  the  channel  between  the  sands 
and  the  shore,  which  varies  in  depth  from  thirteen  to  five  fathoms 
at  low  water,  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  been  ever  dry  land. 
The  Goodwin  Sands  extend  eight  miles  from  the  shore,  not  three 
or  four  as  has  been  stated  ; and  rather  more  than  half  of  that 
space  is  occupied  by  the  channel  which  divides  them  from  the 
land.  These  sands  have,  then,  little  to  do  with  the  question  ; 
but  the  supposition  of  their  having  once  been  dry  land,  does  it 
rest  on  evidence  worthy  of  belief  ? 

The  Goodwrin  Sands  occupy  a position  near  which  the  tides 
coming  up  the  channel,  and  those  from  the  north  sea,  meet. 
They  adjoin  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  also  that  of  the 
Stour,  which  last  wras  formerly  a much  more  considerable  river 
than  at  present.  In  their  vicinity,  the  prevailing  current  from  the 
south-westward  becomes  spent.  They  are,  therefore  at  a point  of 
conflux,  and  being  so  circumstanced,  a deposit  might  be  expected 
to  take  place,  and  sand  banks  to  be  formed,  as  occurs  in  like  cases 
in  other  parts  of  the  glube.  Hence,  we  might,  in  the  first 
instance,  rest  satisfied  that  such  w'as  their  origin  : however,  as 
tradition  assigns  their  commencement  to  the  overflow'  of  a tract 
of  land,  it  would  seem  that  wre  have  to  examine  whether  the 
evidence  for  this  last  particular  is  so  strong  as  to  supersede  the 
opinion  which  has  been  above  alluded  to. 

The  most  direct  evidence  is  that  of  an  inundation  in  1098, 
when  an  island  named  Lomea  wras  overflowed,  on  which  occasion 
the  sands  are  said  to  have  been  formed.  This  is  mentioned  by 
Giraldus  Cambreusis,  and  from  him  by  Twine,  Lambarde,  and 
others.  But  Earl  Goodw'in  died  in  the  year  1053;  and  Domes- 
day-book negatives  that  any  extensive  tract  of  land  w as  overflowed 
and  lost,  in  this  direction. 


The  great  inundation  on  Michaelmas  eve,  1014,  mentioned  by 
Several  old  chroniclers,  is,  by  no  means,  connected  by  any  evidence 
whatever  with  Goodwin  Sands  ; and  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  sea  permanently  extended  its  bounds  on  that 
occasion.  From  the  terms  in  which  it  is  described,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  merely  a general  overflowing  of  the  levels  and  low 
lands  along  the  coast,  which,  by  that  time,  had  become  extensively 
embanked. 

There  is  thus  a failure  of  substantiating  their  presumed  origin 
according  to  the  legend:  what  further  can  be  urged  on  that  head 
is  even  still  more  inconclusive  ; whence  Hasted,  who  had  un- 
doubtedly attentively  examined  the  arguments  which  could  be 
adduced,  pronounces  this  supposition  of  their  origin  an  exploded 
tradition. 

The  above  remarks  will  meet  the  observations  of  Mr.  Barbara, 
and  such  of  those  of  Captain  Martin  as  more  immediately 
apply.  This  last  gentleman,  however,  enters  upon  some  other 
matters  which,  for  the  most  part,  might  be  placed  in  a very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  he  views  them.  Not  to  occupy 
further  space  and  otherwise,  they  may  be  left  without  comment. 

No.  II. 

©n  the  JSuritle* 

From  the  statement  at  page  162,  it  might  be  supposed  that  on 
all  the  Pelham  churches  the  buckle  occupies  the  same  situation  ; 
viz.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  label  on  each  side  of  the  western  or 
tower  door.  This,  though  correct  as  applied  to  Laughton,  Chid- 
dingly,  Ripe,  and  Crowhurst,  is  not  so  as  regards  the  others.  At 
East  Ilothly  the  badge  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Halland  or 
Pelham  Chapel  ; at  Warding  it  is  on  the  south  wall  ; and  at 
Dallington  it  occupies  the  two  exterior  battlements  of  the  western 
face  of  the  tower  ; the  two  intervening  ones  being  ornamented 
with  shields — one  of  which  contains  a cross,  and  the  other  the 
arms  of  Pelham.* 


* Ex  epist.  M.  A.  Lower,  armig.  Feb.  12,  1845. 

Bbb 
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No.  III. 

Sober  ^fiaros* 

Mr.  Planche  mentioned  to  Major  Davis,  that  the  arms  (vide 
note  ii.,  p.  299  ante,)  on  the  stone  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pharos, 
at  Dover,  could  not  be  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  (which 
were  azure,  an  inescutcheon  within  an  orle  of  martlets,  azure)  ; 
but  he  believed  them  to  be  those  of  Sir  John  De  Grey,  Justice 
of  Chester,  1248  ; Constable  of  Shrewsbury  Castle,  1256  ; and 
of  Dover  Castle,  1257.  He  was  loyal  to  Henry  the  third  during 
the  Barons’  Wars,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Evesham.  The  arms 
of  Grey  were  “ harry  of  six  argent  and  azure  in  chief  three 
torteaux  but  the  latter  charge,  Mr.  P.  thinks,  w7as  an  addition 
to  the  ancient  arms  of  the  family,  and  those  of  the  Earls  of  Stam- 
ford and  Warrington.  The  present  representatives  of  the  baronial 
house  of  Grey  are  without  the  torteaux.* 

No.  IV. 

Oie  0ltr  efxurcft* 

Major  Davis  does  not  consider  that  there  is  a single  Roman 
brick  in  the  Old  Church  (p.  306  ante).  The  bricks  are  different  in 
colour,  fracture  and  size.  He  rather  considers  them  to  be  Saxon, 
and  made  from  the  same  bed  of  clay,  which  is  at  no  great  distance, 
and  baked  with  less  care  and  heat. 

No.  V. 

Htcftartr  ISarl  o € ♦ 

Inscriptions  in  Preston  Church .+ 

Here  lyeth  entombed  the  body  of  Roger  Boyle, 
late  of  the  parish  of  Preston,  esquire,  who  descended 
of  the  ancient  and  worthy  family  of  the  Boyles,  in 
Herefordshire,  as  also  the  body  of  Joan,  his  faithful 


* Communicated  by  Major  Davis,  Feb.  14,  1845. 

+ Favoured  by  the  Rev.  James  Peto,  Vicar  of  Preston,  next  Faver- 
sham. 


and  loving  wife,  daughter  of  John  Naylor,  of  Canterbury, 
gentleman,  who,  as  they  lived  and  loved  together, 
so  were  both  here  buried  together,  leaving  behind  them 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  hereunder  depictured. 

<(  The  inscription  respecting  the  eldest  son  is  obliterated ; 
but  having  (says  the  Rev.  James  Peto)  the  figure  of  a bishop 
under  it,  I presume  it  gives  an  account  of  the  bishop  of 
Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.” 

Sir  Richard  Boyle,  knight,  Lord  Boyle,  baron, 
of  Yoghal,  Viscount  of  Dungarvou,  Earl  of  Cork,  and  one 
of  the  Lords 

***** 
second  son  to  the  said  Roger  and  Joan.  Married 
Katherine,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Gefraie  Fenton,  knight, 
Secretary  of  State,  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  hath  a plentiful 
and  hopeful  posterity,  whereof  five  sons  and  eight  daughters 
are  now  living,  who,  in  memory  of  his  virtuous  and 
worthy  parents  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected. 

Elizabeth  Boyle,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
said  Roger  and  Joan.  Married  Piers  Power,  esquire, 

and  by  him  hath  issue 

***** 


Mary  Boyle,  second  daughter  of  the  said 
Roger  and  Joan.  Married  Sir  Richard  Smyth,  knight, 

and  by  him  hath  issue 

* * * * * 


Hugh  Boyle,  youngest  son  to  the  said 
Roger  and  Joan  * * who  travels  in  foreign 

kingdoms  * * w-as  slain  in  the  wars 


before  he  had  anv  issue. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Saunders  News  Letter. 

Dublin,  October  1st,  1844. 

Sir, — I perceive,  by  a paragraph  in  your  paper  some  clays  since, 
that,  at  a meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  at  Canterbury, 
an  attack  has  been  made  on  the  character  of  Diehard,  the  first 
Earl  of  Cork — a man,  who,  even  in  common  conversation,  is  sel- 
dom mentioned  in  Ireland,  by  any  person  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  his  country,  but  under  the  designation  of  “ the 
great  Earl  of  Cork.” 

This  attack,  too,  it  will  be  observed,  has  been  made  in  the  place 
which  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  this  extraordinary  man  ; 
for  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  on  the  3rd  of  October, 
1566  ; and  if  his  merits  were  as  justly  appreciated  in  his  native 
place  as  they  are  elsewhere,  it  would  not  have  been  left  for  a 
stranger  to  defend  the  memory  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her 
sons. 

The  attack  embraces  two  charges — the  one,  questioning  his 
veracity  ; the  other,  his  piety.  I do  consider  it,  Sir,  an  ungraci- 
ous task  thus  to  attempt  to  brand  a great  man's  character  with 
falsehood,  and  too  late  a period  to  do  so  with  effect,  except  with 
those  who  delight  in  reducing  all  mankind  to  one  common  level, 
and  who  would  abase  or  elevate  to  the  same  moral  equality,  the 
character  of  the  great  Alfred  and  that  of  Diehard  the  third. 

The  earliest  and  most  authentic  memoirs  we  have  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  are  those  left  as  a legacy  to  his  family  by  himself,  termed 
his  “True  Demembrances  and,  I may  add,  they  are  written 
with  a precision  and  simplicity  that  bear  the  strongest  characte- 
ristic of  truth,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  irrefragable 
proofs  of  their  falsehood  should,  at  the  present  day,  be  admitted  to 
tarnish  this  great  man's  memory. 

I shall  give  a few  extracts,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  from 
those  memoirs,  and  leave  the  reader  to  form  bis  judgment  of  their 
credibility  : — 

“When  I first  arrived  at  Dublin,  in  Ireland,”  he  says,  “the 
23rd  of  June,  1588,  (that  is  in  his  twenty-second  year,)  all  mv 


wealth  then  was  £2 7 3s.  in  money,  and  two  tokens,  which  my 
mother  had  formerly  given  me  namely,  a diamond  ring,  which  I ever 
have  since  worn,  and  still  do  wear,  and  a bracelet  of  gold,  worth 
about  ^210  ; a taffety  doublet,  cut  with  and  upon  taffety  ; a pair 
of  black  velvet  breeches,  laced  and  cut  upon  taffety  ; two  cloaks  ; 
competent  linen  and  necessaries  ; with  my  rapier  and  dagger.” 

The  precision  of  this  enumeration  is  characteristic  of  the  man  ; 
and  we  at  once  infer  from  it  habits  of  order,  prudence,  and 
economy. 

Of  the  talents  of  this  great  man  there  is  here  no  question. 
These,  I expect,  are  admitted  without  dispute.  That  his  personal 
appearance  and  address  were  prepossessing,  we  may  presume  from 
the  fact,  that  a young  lady,  stated  to  have  been  of  great  merit  and 
fine  understanding,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Apsley, 
esq.,  of  Limerick,  fell  in  love  with  him:  and  that  he  possessed 
other  personal  recommendations  we  must  believe,  when  her  father 
consented  to  her  union  with  the  young  English  adventurer. 

This,  as  well  as  I recollect,  the  Earl  accounted  the  first  great 
rise  in  his  fortune. 

He  was,  however,  soon  deprived  of  his  fond  wife,  who  died  in 
child  bed  of  her  first  child ; and  her  infant  boy  was  buried  with  her 
in  the  same  grave. 

By  this  marriage  he  became  possessed  of  an  annual  income  of 
36500,  besides  some  ready  money  ; and  this  comparatively  small 
property  he  cultivated  witli  such  economy  and  judgment,  that  he 
soon  became  enabled  to  make  extensive  purchases  of  lands  in  the 
province  of  Munster. 

So  remarkable  appeared  the  rapidity  of  his  success,  as  to  excite, 
perhaps  justifiably,  suspicions  in  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
kingdom  ; but  which  led  to  their  taking  very  unjustifiable  steps 
to  secure  his  condemnation.  They  arranged  to  address  the  Queen 
individually,  filling  her  mind  with  suggestions  of  his  being  in  the 
pay  of  the  king  of  Spain,  of  his  purchasing  up  the  places  of 
strength  on  the  sea- coast  to  facilitate  a Spanish  invasion,  and  of  his 
being  a Roman  Catholic. 


If  there  had  been  one  equivocal  act  in  the  conduct  of  this  friend- 
less young  man,  he  must  have  been  crushed  beneath  so  powerful  a 
combination  ; but  his  usual  judgment  and  address,  supported  by 
conscious  integrity,  defeated  all  their  machinations. 

One  of  the  biographers  of  the  family  states,  that  “Mr.  Boyle 
had  some  intimation  given  him  of  these  suggestions,  which  were 
equally  false  and  malicious,  and  immediately  resolved,  with  great 
prudence,  not  to  stay  till  his  enemies  were  empowered  to  try  him 
in  Ireland.’’  He  was  preparing  to  embark,  when  the  genearl  re- 
bellion broke  out  in  Munster,  and  the  rebels,  seizing  upon  his 
estates,  laid  them  waste  in  such  a manner,  as,  ( he  says,)  “ I could 
not  say  that  I had  one  penny  of  certain  revenue  left  me.” 

Sir  Henry  Wallop,  however,  had  sufficiently  prejudiced  the 
Queen  against  him,  as  that,  by  her  “special  directions,”  he  was 
taken  up,  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  “Gatehouse.” 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  biographer  above  mentioned, 

« 

are  worthy  of  attention  : — 

“ He  had  now  nothing  to  support  him  but  his  own  courage  and 
integrity.  He  was  so  conscious  of  the  last,  that  he  humbly  peti- 
tioned the  Queen  he  might  be  examined,  and  have  leave  to  defend 
himself  before  Her  Majesty’s  council,  and  that  Her  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  be  present  herself  at  his  examination  and 
defence.” 

“It  is  well  known  that  Queen  Elizabeth  loved  to  see  with  her 
own  eyes,  and  to  hear  with  her  own  ears  ; and  that  she  never  re- 
fused an  audience,  even  to  the  meanest  of  her  subjects,  who  came 
to  her  with  a complaint  against  any  of  her  ministers.” 

Glorious  woman  ! this  one  trait  in  her  character  as  a sovereign, 
outweighs  a volume  of  calumnies,  and  almost  annihilates  the 
charges  most  strongly  urged  against  her. 

“ A day  was  appointed  for  his  appearing  before  the  council,  her 
Majesty  being  present.” 

He  had  no  sooner  concluded  his  defence,  than  the  Queen  broke 
out  into  the  following  exclamation  : — 

“ By  God’s  death,  all  these  are  but  inventions  against  this 
young  man  for  being  able  to  do  us  service,  and  those  complaints 
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urged  to  forestal  him  therein  ; but  we  find  him  to  be  a man  fit  to 
be  employed  by  ourselves,  and  will  employ  him  in  our  service. 
Wallop  and  his  adherents  shall  know  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  of  them  to  wrong  him;  neither  shall  Wallop  be  our 
treasurer  any  longer.” 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  Sir  George  Carew  was  appointed 
treasurer  in  the  place  of  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  and  the  place  of  clerk 
of  the  council  of  Munster  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Boyle  : “ and 
this,”  says  he,  in  his  memoirs,  “was  the  second  rise  that  God 
gave  to  my  fortunes.” 

In  reference  to  his  speedy  expedition  to  the  Court,  on  being 
selected  by  Sir  George  Carew,  the  lord-president  of  Munster,  as 
well  as  the  new  treasurer,  “ to  carry  her  Majesty  the  news  of  the 
great  victory  obtained  over  the  Spaniards  and  Tyrone,”  near  Kin- 
sale,  I admit,  with  his  biographer,  “that  I should  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  the  fact  if  I had  not  seen  it  in  his  own  memoirs, 
which  are  evidently  written  without  the  least  affectation,  and  with 
a great  regard  to  truth.”  But  I must  have  proofs  more  relative 
than  calculation  on  probabilities  before  I shall  consent  to  brand  the 
character  of  a great  man  with  falsehood. 

“I  left  my  lord-president,”  he  says,  “on  Monday  morning, 
about  two  of  the  clock,  and  the  next  day,  being  Tuesday,  I delivered 
my  packet,  and  supped  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  then  principal  secre- 
tary, at  his  house  in  the  Strand. 

Supposing  his  arrival  in  London  to  have  been  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  night,  this  allows  but  forty-four  hours  for  his  voyage  and 
journey — a time  so  very  limited  for  performing  such  a journey 
that,  had  he  not  particularised  the  day,  not  only  as  “ Tuesday,’* 
but  as  the  “next  day”  also,  I should  have  concluded  there  was  a 
mistake  in  the  day  named  ; but  as  it  is,  I place  a perfect  reliance 
on  its  correctness,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  until  its  impossibility 
is  demonstrated,  or  something  stronger  urged,  than  any  thing  I 
have  ever  yet  met  with,  to  destroy  my  confidence  in  the  veracity  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Cork. 

Yours,  &c., 

R.  H. 
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British  Archaeological  Associ- 
ation, 365 

Cunningham,  Peter,  and  the 
Athaeneum,  96,  255,  278 

D 

Hartford—  Roman  cemetery,  135 
— 339  ; inns  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Canterbury  pil- 
grims, 264  ; the  ancient  Novio- 
magus,  338  ; brotherhood  for 
manufacturing  crosses,  trinkets 
and  signs  for  the  Canterbury 
pilgrims,  id. 

Deal,  132 

Directory,  The,  supplants  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  du- 
ring the  Commonwealth,  263 

Dixon,  Frederick,  exhibits  a pair 
of  bronze  torques,  90 

Dover  castle,  298  ; pharos,  299, 
,373;  Roman  & Saxon  fortifica- 
tions, 30h— 311;  state  of  the 
fortress  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, 302 — 303;  Norman  ad- 
ditions, 3t»l — 302;  the  British- 
Romano  church,  305,  373 ; 
Dover  cliff,  330  ; castle-guard 
289 

Dover  Chronicle,  135,293 

Dowsing,  William,  appointed  to 
demolish  superstitious  pictures 
and  ornaments  in  churches, 
by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  in 
the  great  rebellion,  149  ; ex- 
tracts from  his  journal,  id. 

Drawings  by  Mr.  Pretty,  exhi- 
bited, 89 

Dungeness,  133 

Dunkin,  Alfred  John,  exhibits 
a celt,  found  in  the  Darrnth, 
near  Dartford,  135  ; his  chro- 
nicles of  Kent,  341  ; account 
of  round  towers,  80—88 


Dunkin,  John,  his  History  of 
Dartford  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Association,  263  ; extracts, 
334,  365,  338 

Dymchurch,  Roman  pottery, 
coins,  and  other  articles  disco- 
vered there,  116 — 119 

E 

Earthquakes  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  overthrow  towns,  and 
overwhelm  Earl  Goodwin’s 
Sands,  133,  134,  & c.  372 
East  Wickham  church,  painting 
discovered  on  the  walls,  in- 
tended destruction  thereof  by 
Mr.  Jones,  152;  attempt  of 
the  association  to  arrest  the 
threatened  destruction,  155  ; 
description  of  the  church  and 
paintings,  by  Air.  Wollaston, 
153  ; paintings  destroyed,  357 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  24 
Egyptian  mummy,  350 
Ermania,  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Ulster,  33 

Erpingham,  Sir  Thomas,  arms 
of,  '299,  373 
Ethelbert,  24 

Eupardus,  bishop  of  Nivernum, 
in  France,  381 
Euphrates,  50 — 52 
Everley,  Wilts,  affecting  tomb  in, 
75 

F 

Faussett,  Dr.,  opinions  on  Doug- 
las’s collection,  112  — 187  ; 
vote  of  thanks  moved  to,  362 
Feudal  tenures  established  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  a 
great  council  held  at  Old 
Sarum,  146 

Fyndon,  abbot  of  St  Augustines, 
builds  the  gateway  of  that 
abbey,  at  Canterbury,  137 

G 

Gheber  towers,  81 
Gilman,  Rev.  J.,  incumbent  of 
Barfreston,  his  inscriptions  in 
the  church,  296 

Goddard’s  castle,  near  Trotter’ s- 
cliffe,  90 


G H 


Godfrey,  John,  his  hospitality, 
2*6 

Goodwin’s  Island,  3/0  ; submer- 
ged and  lost,  130,  131 
Gresham  Committee,  and  Mr. 

Lambert  Jones,  21 
Gundulph,  87,  135 

H 

Haigh,  Mr.  Daniel,  of  Leeds, 
his  account  of  the  Saxon 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Bishop’s 
Hill,  York,  lost  in  the  post 
office,  120;  description  of  a 
Norman  tomb,  at  Conings- 
borough,  100,  191 
Hair,  said  by  Dr.  Pettigrew  to  be 
the  most  indestructible  of  hu- 
man tissues,  105;  lime  will  not 
destroy  it,  ib  ; balls  formed 
in  the  inside  of  animals  by 
licking  their  coats,  ib.  ; ball 
formed  in  a young  lady,  by 
twisting  her  ringlets  in  her 
mouth  ; Egyptian  priests  and 
priestesses  always  shaven  ; 
Saxons  shaved  before  burial, 
106 

Hailiwell,  J.  Orchard,  observa- 
tions on  some  early  MSS.  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  315  ; 
paper  on  the  coronation  ban- 
quet of  Henry  the  sixth,  and  a 
manuscript  of  early  English 
poetry,  entitled  “ The  Pricke 
of  Conscience,”  ib. 
Hartshorne,  Rev.  C.  H.  on  em- 
broidery on  velvet,  151  ; re- 
marks on  Dover  Castle,  258  ; 
and  blockhouses  ib. ; on  Mr. 
Artis’s  statues,  380 
Hastings,  Marquis  of,  137 
Heppington,  excursion  to  sec 
Dr.  Faussett’s  museum,  de- 
scription of,  187 
Hereford,  ( Dr.  Merewether,  ) 
dean  of,  102  ; meaning  of  the 
hrase,  “ Douse  it  out  /”  149, 
lentions  a Roman  town  dis- 
covered near  Hereford,  326  ; 
is  chairman  of  the  last  prime- 
val section,  328 
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Hill  forts, — Old  Sarum,  147;  — 
Ruehill  and  Greenhill,  near 
Hartford,  339 

Historical  section,  Friday  morn- 
ing, 307 

Hythe,  remains  of  a fishery  an- 
terior to  Canute’s  reign,  note, 
130 

I 

Isaacson,  Rev.  S.,  moved  a vote 
of  thanks  to  A.  J.  B Hope, 
M.P.,  for  purchasing  St  Au- 
gustine’s Gateway,  &e.,  363 

K 

Kirnmeridge  coal  money,  from 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  used  for 
fixing  the  points  of  a lathe 
chuck,  123  ; to  form  pottery 
vessels,  note,  122  ; description 
of  the  pottery,  ib.  preface,  x. 

Kit’s  Cotyhouse,  the  British  road 
from  the  sea-coast  passed  by, 
prior  to  Caesar’s  invasion,  339; 
numerous  barrows  on  the  ad- 
jacent hills,  ordered  to  be 
opened,  ib. 

L 

Laughton  Place,  rebuilt  by  Sir 
William  Pelham,  162 

Lime,  incapable  of  destroying 
hair,  105 

Lion,  Canterbury,  table  d’hote, 
101,  325 

Low  Island,  now  Goodwin  Sands 
131,371 

Lower,  M.  A.,  his  paper  on  the 
Pelham  buckle,  157 — 165 

M 

Martin’s,  Captain,  letter  on  a 
tempest  and  earthquake  which 
drowned  Goodwin’s  Island,  & 
destroys  Hastings  and  Win- 
ehelsea,  choked  up  the  Rother, 
&c.,  131 — 134  ; oral  traditions 
and  harbour  of  refuge,  ib. 

Masons’  marks  on  ancient  build- 
ings in  France,  Germany,  and 
Canterbury  Cathedra),  by  G. 
Godwin,  257 


M 


Musters,  Alderman,  of  Canter- 
bury,  his  opinion  on  the  hair 
found  on  the  head  of  Sir  T. 
More,  in  St.  Dunstan's  church, 
113  ; did  not  suppose  all 
Saxon  priests  shaved,  id. 

Medal,  struck  to  commemorate 
the  meeting  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gists at  Canterbury,  266 

Mile,  Homan,  its  length  shorter 
than  the  British,  342 

Milton,  antiquities  found  there, 
336 

Moody,  Rev.  H.  R entertains 
Archaeologists  at  Chartham  3(16 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  head  removed 
from  the  wall  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
church,  113 

N 

Navv,  British  formed  by  Henry 
the  eighth,  260  ; list  of  the 
King’s  ships,  3 10 

Neame,  G.  esq  , Mayor  of  Can- 
terbury, 9,  185 

Newington,  Kent,  the  church 
given  to  the  abbey  of  Guisnes, 
in  Flanders,  and  becomes  the 
residence  of  the  nuns  of  that 
monastery,  183;  history,  id. ; 
the  manor  and  land  seized  by 
the  king  on  the  death  of  Ka- 
therine, the  Abbess  of  Guisnes, 
id. ; granted  to  the  college  of 
Wye  id. 

Nichols,  J.  G.,  on  a chapel  at 
Reculver,  308 

Northamptonshire,  copies  of 
paintings  in  churches,  exhibit- 
ed by  Mr.  Artis,  263 

Northfleet  church,  tower  erected 
as  a fortress,  description,  note, 
81  ; the  marshes  drained,  341 

Noviomagus,  opinions  concern- 
ing its  site,  said  to  be  Dart- 
ford,  338  ; Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, Antoninus,  & c.  id. 

P 

Paintings,  in  churches,  Lenham, 
147  ; East  Wickham,  152  ; and 
Canterbury  cathedral,  24 1 ; 

Planehe,  Mr.,  observations  on 
Mr.  Blaauw’s  brass  relic,  150 


N P 

Parker,  J.  H.,  paper,  containing 
extracts  from  the  Bursar’s  ac 
counts  of  Merton  college,  Ox- 
ford, 316  ; publication  of 
Dowsing’s  journal,  149 
Pelham  buckle,  Lower’s  paper 
thereon,  the  badge  of  the  Pel- 
ham family  and  its  origin,  158 
Pelham  family,  Sir  John  assists 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  priory  of  Hastings, 
and  when  the  edifice  was  ren- 
dered uninhabitable  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea,  re- 
moved the  community  to  War- 
bleton,  Sussex,  161 
Pettigrew,  Thomas  Joseph,  se 
cures  a mummy  from  Thebes 
for  the  Association,  which  he 
unrolls  at  the  theatre,  Canter- 
bury, 354  ; operates  on  the 
body  : and  his  son,  Dr.  Petti- 
grew, on  the  head,  id.  ; name 
of  the  person,  Har,  the  son  of 
Unnifer,id.\  his  lecture  on  em- 
balmment, 353;  describes  a 
Persipolitan  inscription  in  ar- 
row-headed characters,  on  a 
vase  in  the  treasury  of  Sit. 
Mark,  Venice,  344 
Pettigrew,  Dr.,  is  a teacher  of 
anatomy,  his  observations  on 
the  durability  of  human  hair, 
105  ; on  the  age  of  the  per- 
sons whose  bones  were  found 
on  Breach  Downs,  104  ; the 
bones  of  a male  found  in 
Bourne  Park,  supposed  to  be 
murdered  by  Black  Robin,  a 
notorious  robber,  104  ; the 
teeth  indicated  from  their  worn 
appearance  that  the  adult  per- 
sons found  in  the  barrows  had 
chiefly  lived  upon  parched 
peas  and  beans,  105  ; story  of 
a lady  who  bit  her  ringlets,  id. 
moves  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr, 
Wright,  for  his  paper  on  the 
archives  of  Canterbury,  364 
Pilgrims,  (St  Thomas,  of  Can- 
terbury, ) their  signs,  264 
many  made  in  Dartford,  265 
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Pictorial  Times,  extracts  from, 
97 

Plummer,  Alderman,  reports  to 
Canterbury  Town  Council  the 
vote  of  thanks  passed  by  the 
British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  use  of  the 
Town  Hall  and  other  accom- 
modations, which  is  ordered 
to  he  entered  in  the  minutes 
of  the  corporation  proceed- 
ings, 368 

Portus  Lemanis,  131 
Portus  Rutupium,  mouth,  131 
Poynter,  Mr.,  lays  on  table  a 
drawing  of  a Norman  tomb  at 
Coningsborough,and  a descrip- 
tion tiieieof  by  D.  H.Haigh, 
of  Leeds,  read  190 
Pretty,  Mr.  Edward,  exhibits 
drawings  and  sketches  of  an- 
cient remains  in  Kent,  263 
Punch’s  account  of  a document 
said  to  he  written  by  Miss 
Bradstreet  for  Dr.  Buckland, 
279 

Puttock,  James,  paper  on  he 
Homan  itineraries  in  Kent 
338 

R 

Rolfe,  Mr.,  in  contradistinction 
to  Mr.  Burkitt,  says  the  found- 
ation of  two  round  towers  are 
exposed  to  view  at  the  south- 
west and  north-west  corners 
of  Richborough  castle,  278 
Round  towers  in  Ireland,  origin 
and  use,  86 — 88 

Royle,  Mr.  Ralph,  exhibits  some 
Roman  glass  vessels  and  pot- 
tery discovered  in  excavating 
the  foundation  of  Victoria  ter- 
tace,  St  Dunstan’s,  Canter- 
bury, 330 

Rutupise,  see  Richborough 

S 

Saxon  sceattse  discovered,  97 
Samian  ware,  136 
Septvans,  family  of,  367 
Sittingbourne,  antiquities  found 
there,  336 


Sarum,  Old,  model  exhibited  and 
descriptive  memoir  by  W H. 
Hatcher,  144  ; tree,  under 
which  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  formerly 
took  place,  traces  of  the  an- 
cient cathedral  visible  ib.  ; ex- 
cavations to  ascertain  its  out- 
line, ib  ; council  held  at  Old 
Sarum,  to  establish  the  feudal 
system  on  a legal  basis,  ib. 

Spry,  Dr.,  observations  on  ma- 
son’s marks,  258  , on  Dr. 
Buckland’s  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, 261  ; on  broken  win- 
dows in  Canterbury  cathedral, 
262;  submits  a paper  on  a 
painting  in  Lenham  church, 
147  ; gives  ten  guineas  to  the 
Association,  259 

Smith,  C.  Roach,  speech  on  the 
barrows  opened  on  the  Breach 
downs  and  Bourne  park,  103  ; 
on  the  urn  and  glass  vessels 
restored  by  Messrs.  Bateman 
and  Clarke,  103  ; exhibits  an- 
cient signs  of  pilgrims,  204 

Smith,  J.  A.,  presented  a Roman 
urn  discovered  near  the  Riding- 
gate,  330 

Springhead,  near  Gravesend,  the 
siteof  Roman  baths,  antiquities 
discovered,  339,  340 

Staff,  Leonard  Peter,  late  mayor 
of  Gravesend,  100 

Stapleton,  Thomas,  paper  on  the 
succession  of  William  of  Ar- 
ques,  baron  of  Folkstone,  165  ; 
marries  his  daughter  to  Wil- 
liam the  chamberlain,  167  ; 
whose  only  daughter,  Emma, 
marries  Nigel  de  Monneville, 
secondly,  Manasses,  Count  of 
Guisnes,  ib.,  they  found  the 
nunnery  of  St.  Leonard  of 
Guisnes,  173;  Nuns  of  Mar- 
cilly  introduced,  175  : Comp- 
tesse  Emma  marries  her  daugh- 
ter to  Henry,  Castellan  of 
Bourbourg,  marries  her  grand 
daughter  Beatrice  to  Alberic 
de  Vere,  176  : from  whom  she 
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is  divorced,  and  re  married  to 
Baldwin  of  Ardres,  who  there- 
upon forsakes  Arnold  de  Gaud, 
she  dies,  and  Baldwin  assumes 
the  Cross,  and  dies  on  a voyage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  181,  when 
Arnold  de  Gand  became  heir 
to  her  inheritance  and  died  at 
Newington,  Kent,  183 

T 

Thursday,  Sep.  12th,  excursion 
to  Richborough,  Barfreston, 
&.C.,  267 

Topographical  books  exhibited 
at  the  Association;  Dunkin’s 
History  of  Dartford,  Cruden’s 
History  of  Gravesend,  263 

Torques,  bronze,  found  near 
Worthing,  exhibited,  90,  by- 
Mr.  Dixon. 

Y 

Vagniacae,  340 

Vallance,  William,  paper  de- 
scribing ancient  remains  found 
between  Milton  and  Sitting- 
bourne,  336  ; gives  litho- 
graphs, Preface , x. 

U 

LTrn,  dug  up  at  Ridinggate,  Can- 
terbury, of  Romano-British 
fabric,  now  in  the  Canterbury 
Museum,  330 

Urn,  of  Saxon  manufacture,  dug 
up  at  Bourne  park,  crushed, 
but  restored  by  Messrs.  Bate- 
man and  Clarke,  98 


W 

Willis,  Rev.  Robert,  Jacksonian 
Professor  at  Cambridge,  pre- 
sident of  the  Architectural 
Section,  reads  a translation  of 
Gervase  and  Eadmer’s  account 
of  the  burning  and  restoration 
of  Canterbury  cathedral,  191 
Wingham  church,  268 
Wilkinson,  Sir  Gardner’s  alpha- 
bet, for  deciphering  Egyptian 
Persepolitan  inscriptions,  347 
Wollaston,  G..  discovers  some 
ancient  paintings  in  East  Wick- 
ham church,  of  which  he  ex- 
hibits copies,  makes  efforts  for 
their  preservation  in  which  he 
is  frustrated  by  one  Jones,  the 
churchwarden,  152  ; his  de- 
scription of  them  ; the  church 
and  parish,  153  ; the  Associa- 
tion interests  itself  in  their 
preservation,  by  applying  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities — but 
failed,  and  Jones  whitewashed 
them  out,  and  erected  a paltry 
mural  monument  on  their  site, 
157  : announcement  of  the 
fact  to  the  Association,  357 
Wiight,  T.,  extracts  from  Can- 
terbury Archives,  316  : pub- 
lishes Archaeological  Aibuin  : 
has  a vote  of  thanks  from  the 
British  Archaeological  Associ- 
ation, moved  by  Dr.  Pettigrew, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  L Am- 
yot  : Mr.  Wright’s  speech 
thereon.  364 

Wordsworth,  William,  sonnet, 
96 
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